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The Growth of the Freedom of the Press 


EARLY two hundred years have passed since the press escaped 
i from the trammels of the licensing act. Prior to the final 
abandonment of that statute there was a period of six years (during 
the reign of Charles II) throughout which the act remained in 
abeyance, and ‘ the surveyor of imprimery and printing presses ’ was 
restrained from making claim to the right of censorship. In 1693 
the act was renewed for the period of two years, but in 1695 the 
house of commons, without a division, refused to continue the 
enactment. The controversy of that day—between the lower house 
and the upper house—upon this burning question is matter of 
history. In the end the lords gave way, and since then newspapers 
in common with other publications have been issued without im- 
primatur. Nowadays, to adopt Lord Kenyon’s pithy phrase, ‘a man 
may publish anything which twelve of his countrymen think is not 
blamable,’ subject, of course (as explained by Lord Ellenborough), 
to the penal consequences of inserting anything illegal in the pub- 
lication. But, in the usual and reasonable acceptation of the term, 
the ‘ liberty of the press’ means a great deal more than the aboli- 
tion of any preliminary license or act of censorship. Such freedom 
as the newspaper of to-day enjoys has grown with the law, and 
developed with social needs and customs. It is, in truth, a liberty 
which has its foundation outside the statutes of the realm, and only 
the first stone of which was laid when the speaker put the memorable 
question, ‘that the house do agree with the committee in the reso- 
lution that the act entitled An Act for preventing Abuses in printing 
seditious, treasonable, and unlicensed Pamphlets, and for regulating 
of Printing and Printing Presses, be continued.’ ‘The speaker,’ 


wrote Lord Macaulay, ‘ pronounced that the “ noes ” had it, and the 
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“ayes” did not think fit to divide.’ Thus was a vote taken which 
at the time attracted little attention and produced no excitement, 
but which, in the language of the same historian, has done more 
for liberty and for civilisation than the great charter or the bill 
of rights. 

‘ By liberty of the press,’ said a modern judge,' ‘1 mean complete 
freedom to write and publish, without censorship and without re- 
striction, save such as is absolutely necessary for the preservation 
of society.’ To contrast this opinion with the hard and fast dicta 
of many departed sages of the judicial bench is to obtain ample 
evidence that law, and in particular the law of libel, grows. 

The liberty which the press now exercises in the interests 
of society has matured, then, by slow degrees. There have been 
no leaps and bounds. For, even when the licensing act was 
shelved, venal judges did their best to keep all journalists in stern 
subjection. In this way much could be, and was, done by such men 
as Chief Justice Scroggs and his successor Jeffreys. Odious in the 
eyes of such judges as these was that thirst for the news which 
men dared to manifest even in the days of the Stuarts. Never- 
theless the demand asserted itself with growing force, and, in spite 
of the terrors of prison and pillory, the supply was forthcoming, in 
ever increasing abundance. After a while the newsletters of the 
early period of press history gave place to newspapers proper; but 
still the recognised functions of the reporter were of a limited 
character, and, in one most important branch of newspaper work, 
he ministered to the public at his peril. Not until the year 1731 
was a regular system of reporting parliamentary debates introduced 
for the information of the public. In 1722 the house of commons 
expressly resolved, ‘ That no printer or publisher of any printed news- 
papers do presume to insert in any such papers any debates or other 
proceedings of this house or any committee thereof.’ Six years later 
there was another resolution to the like effect, with the addition, 
‘that upon discovery of the authors, printers, or publishers of any 
such written or printed newspapers, this house will proceed against 
the offenders with the utmost severity.’ Such was the condition of 
things when the Gentleman’s Magazine appeared in January 1781. 
At that time newspapers had become numerous, and were regarded 
as ‘ the chief channels of amusement and intelligence.’ Neverthe- 
less they contained no parliamentary reports, and it was in order 
to supply the want that Edward Cave, the promoter of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, gradually organised a special system of his own. In 
1736 his reports became more expanded and more regular, and Dr. 
Johnson’s share in compiling them is, of course, well known. The 
London Magazine, a rival periodical, followed suit, and through these 
channels the public soon obtained a vast amount of information as 

) Fitzgerald, J., in R. v. Sullivan (11 Cox C.C. 49). 
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to the sayings and doings of their parliamentary representatives. 
The people were gratified ; but members of parliament, or most of 
them, were furiously indignant. ‘ Why, sir! * exclaimed Sir Thomas 
Winnington, addressing the speaker, ‘ you will have every word that 
is spoken here by gentlemen misrepresented by fellows who thrust 
themselves into our gallery. You will have the speeches of the house 
printed every day, and we shall be looked upon as the most con- 
temptible assembly on the face of the earth.’ Then followed a 
resolution sternly warning all offenders. But, regardless of 
threatened results, Cave continued to publish bis parliamentary 
reports, under the thin disguise of ‘ Debates in the Senate of Great 
Lilliput,’ whilst the London Magazine steadily furnished them in 
the form of reports of the ‘ Proceedings of a Debating Society.’ 
This practice continued until 1743, when a somewhat bolder style 
was adopted, and the speakers were identified by the first and final 
letters of their names. That the speeches as made and the speeches 
as reported were sometimes widely different must be accepted as a 
fact. ‘That speech,’ said Dr. Johnson, referring to one which was 
attributed to Pitt, ‘I wrote in a garret in Exeter Street. Sir!’ he 
added, in reply to an exclamation of surprise, ‘ I wrote it in Exeter 
Street. I never was in the house of commons but once. Cave had 
interest with the doorkeeper. He and the persons under him got 
admittance. They brought away the subject of discussion, the 
names of the speakers, the side they took, and the order in which 
they rose, together with notes of the various arguments adduced in 
the course of the debate. The whole was afterwards communicated 
to me, and I composed the speeches in the form they now have in 
parliamentary debates ; for the speeches of that period are all printed 
from Cave’s magazine.’ 

In 1771 complaint was made to the house of commons with 
respect to this alleged misrepresentation of the speeches of members, 
and it was moved that certain printers should be brought to justice. 
The debates were angry and prolonged, and the order for the arrest of 
the printers led to great excitement and popular tumult. Constitu- 
tional history records the final result. The house abandoned 
the contest, and the reports of proceedings in parliament, though 
continuing to be technically a breach of privilege, acquired for all 
time practical freedom and immunity. 

It was not, however, until the case of Wason v. Walter? called 
forth a decision of the court of queen’s bench, that it was expressly 
laid down that newspapers might publish a full and fair report of 
parliamentary debates without giving rise to civil liability or 
criminal proceedings, even if the report included defamatory 
matter. The decision of the court in that important case was 
delivered by Cockburn, C.J., who drew a distinction between the 

2? Law Reports, 4 Q.B. 73; 19 Law Times Reports, N.S. 409. 
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theory of the obsolete standing orders and the notorious practice of 
parliament in sanctioning and encouraging the publication of its 
proceedings, and in affording facilities to those who report them. 
‘ Practically, therefore,’ said the lord chief justice, ‘it is untrue 
to say that the publication of parliamentary proceedings is pro- 
hibited by parliament; .. . it is essential to the working of our 
parliamentary system and to the welfare of the nation. . . . For 
the present purpose we must treat such publications as in every 
respect lawful, and . . . those who publish them will be free from legal 
responsibility though the character of individuals, incidentally, be 
affected.’ 

Such was the final result of the long and fitful struggle between 
parliament and those who sought to serve the public through the 
medium of the press. In the present day we take it all for 
granted; but surely something is due to the memory of the 
pioneers of newspaper reporting, and of those men of deeds and 
daring who unflinchingly supported them in the face of very incon- 
venient consequences. 

It is enough to glance at the customs of the day in order to 
see in what a remarkable manner the newspaper reporter has at 
last obtained not only public but also official recognition. We 
know how, in the early period of newspaper history, the ‘ base news- 
monger’ picked up coffee-house gossip, squeezed himself into the 
sessions house of the Old Bailey, perhaps obtained admission to 
the gallery of Whitehall, and thus gathered materials for modest 
but not always accurate weekly epistles destined to enlighten some 
country town or bench of rustic magistrates. Such were the 
sources from which the great body of the gentry and clergy learned 
almost all they knew of the history of their own times. At the 
present day, however, not only country towns and benches of rustic 
magistrates, not only the gentry and clergy, but all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, expect little less than a fresh chapter of the history 
of the world regularly as one day succeeds another. 

The newsmonger has become a necessary minister in our social 
and political system. Judged by strict law, he still possesses few, if 
any, privileges beyond those enjoyed by every subject of the queen ; 
yet by common consent he is allowed a special footing both in and 
out of the houses of parliament. Even the police are called upon to 
accord him special recognition. It will be remembered that in 
November 1887 Mr. G. Benet Burleigh of the Daily Telegraph ap- 
peared before Mr. Vaughan at the Bow Street police court, charged 
‘with being an idle, loose, and disorderly person, and causing a 
crowd to assemble for the purpose of committing a felony.’ Mr. 
Poland appeared to prosecute for the Government, and the pro- 
ceedings were watched by counsel on behalf of the National Associa- 
tion of Journalists, whose presence was pointedly welcomed by the 
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magistrate. After expressing himself in terms of ample apology 
for the unfounded charge which had been preferred against the de- 
fendant, Mr. Poland went on to say: ‘ An unfortunate mistake has 
been made. Mr. Burleigh is a very distinguished man, with a 
brilliant career, and to many of the police officials is well known as 
a representative of the Daily Telegraph. Unfortunately, he does 
not appear to have been known, as he well might expect that he 
would be, by the police who happened to be on duty on 8 Nov. 
at the particular spot where the arrest took place. It is neces- 
sary, of course, that a newspaper reporter, who is bound to give a 
full and fair account of what takes place at any meeting he is 
deputed to attend, should mix with the people in order to hear what 
is said, and to see what is going on.’ The learned counsel, after 
again alluding to the fact that Mr. Burleigh when in Trafalgar 
Square was carrying on the lawful calling of a newspaper reporter, 
expressed regret for the inconvenience that had been caused him, 
and once more apologised on behalf of ‘ the public authorities.’* 

These remarks, made by a most experienced advocate and dis- 
tinguished criminal lawyer, speaking with all the authority of 
counsel for the crown, constitute a recognition of the position and 
privileges of the modern newspaper reporter which must render 
further comment quite superfluous. 

The abandonment of the licensing act, followed in course of 
time by the tacit sanction of parliamentary reporting, left the 
press still very far from free. Newspapers continued to be domi- 
nated by the terrors of the law of libel. Even when Scroggs and 
Jeffreys had given place to better men upon the judicial bench, 
the monstrosity of judge-made libel law remained. ‘A man had 
better make his son a tinker than a printer or a bookseller,’ said one 
who had suffered grievously under the law as administered not 
much more than a hundred years ago. ‘ The laws of tin,’ he added, 
‘we can understand; but the law of libel is unwritten, uncertain, 
and undefinable. It is one thing to-day and another to-morrow. 
No man can tell what it is. It is sometimes what the king or queen 
pleases, sometimes what the attorney-general pleases.’ Bentham 
put the case with greater brevity, and no less truth, when he said, 
‘ Anything which any man, for any reason, chooses to be offended 
with is a libel.’ 

In the celebrated prosecution of Henry Sampson Woodfall for 
publishing a seditious libel, Lord Mansfield ruled that it was for 
the. crown, through the government, to decide whether a publication 
was libellous, and that the functions of the jury began and ended 
with finding whether the accused was in fact responsible for the 


* Vide Journalism, the official organ of the National Association of Journalists, 
December 1887. 
* Fox Bourne’s English Newspapers, vol. i. p. 238. 
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publication of the book or paper complained of. Lord Camden 
afterwards openly declared that this doctrine, though propounded 
by the lord chief justice, was not the law of England, but it un- 
questionably prevailed as such for many years. The scandal and 
hardship of such a ruling ultimately became so great, that in 
December 1770 a member of the house of commons, Mr. Serjeant 
Glyn—who had acted as counsel for Lord Mayor Crosby when he 
was prosecuted for infringing the privilege of parliament—moved 
for a committee to inquire into the administration of criminal 
justice, and the proceedings of the judges in Westminster Hall, 
particularly in cases affecting the liberty of the press and the 
constitutional power and duty of juries. Fox opposed the motion; 
Burke supported it. Great speeches were made, and the motion 
was lost;° as also was another, having the same object, which was 
brought forward only a few months later. From that time onward 
the question remained in abeyance for some twenty years, and libel 
prosecutions during that period were abundant and successful. 

In 1778—just a hundred years ago—Lord Mansfield vacated 
the office of chief justice. His lordship had characterised Erskine’s 
advocacy of freedom as puerile rant and declamation ; but Erskine’s 
theories were destined to triumph within but a very short period. 
Rejected by Lord Mansfield, they were accepted by Lord Kenyon, 
a chief justice of a different and more enlightened type. Pitt and 
Fox alike admitted the force of the reformer’s arguments, and it 
was Fox himself who in 1791 abandoned his previous attitude, 
and introduced his famous bill to amend the law of libel. Postponed 
for a time, through the action of Lord Thurlow, it was brought 
forward again in the following year, and, despite renewed opposi- 
tion, passed into law. 

The passing of this act constituted a most important epoch in 
newspaper history. It is not too much to say that the practical 
freedom of English newspapers dates from the time when the royal 
assent was given to this famous measure in 1792. The act commences 
with a recital that ‘doubts have arisen whether on the trial of an 
indictment or information for the making or publishing any libel, 
where an issue or issues are joined between the king and the de- 
fendant or defendants, on the plea of not guilty pleaded it be com- 
petent to the jury empanelled to try the same to give their verdict 
upon the whole matter in issue ;’ and it goes on to enact that ‘ the 
jury may give a general verdict of guilty or not guilty upon the 
whole matter put in issue, and shall not be required or directed by 
the court or judge to find the defendant guilty merely on the proof 
of the publication by such defendant or defendants of the paper 
charged to be a libel, and of the sense ascribed to it in the indict- 


> Vide Woodfall’s report of the debate, cited in a note to the preface of The Letters 
of Junius. 
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ment or information.’ Section 2 empowers the court or judge in 
their or his discretion to give an opinion and directions to the 
jury in the matter in issue, ‘in like manner as in other criminal 
eases.’ Section 3 preserves tlie right of the jury to find a special 
verdict, and section 4 gives the defendant the right, if found guilty, 
to move in arrest of judgment in such manner as by law he might 
have done before the passing of the act. 

The rules of law thus enacted with respect to criminal prosecu- 
tions had already been adopted and are still followed in regard also 
to civil actions for libel, except that, occasionally, the publication is 
so clearly not a libel that the judge refuses to let the question go to 
the jury at all. Where it is doubtful whether the words used are 
harmless or defamatory, the jury are entitled to decide what mean- 
ing is to be attributed to them in the circumstances disclosed by 
the evidence. The judge tells them what is a libel according to 
legal interpretation ; the jury say whether the language complained 
of comes within the judge’s definition, always bearing in mind that 
the words used are to be taken in the sense which fairly and natu- 
rally belongs to them. ‘ You,’ said Fitzgerald J.,° ‘are the sole 
judges of the guilt or innocence of the defendant. The judges are 
here to give any help they can ; but the jury are the judges of law 
and fact, and on them rests the whole responsibility.’ 

Such has been the effect of the celebrated measure with which 
Fox’s name must ever be associated, though, in truth, its benefits 
are more justly to be attributed to the consistent and persistent 
efforts of Erskine. Those efforts should not be forgotten, though 
people are inclined to smile when they recall Lord Thurlow’s 
prophecy of the confusion and destruction of the law of England, 
which, he assured the house of lords, the libel act would bring to 
pass. 

The advantages of Fox’s libel act were not at once to be expe- 
rienced bythe press. Prosecutions were, for a time, more numerous 
than ever. The act did not avert a verdict of guilty in the notable 
prosecution of Thomas Paine for publishing the ‘ Rights of Man,’ 
and in like manner the attacks of the court and the government 
upon many newspapers for a time continued to be successful. In 
1795 Lord Eldon claimed that there had been more prosecutions 
for libel within the last two years than there had been in twenty 
years before. 

At length criminal prosecutions, having reached full tide, gra- 
dually slackened and ebbed, until, in the course of a few years, 
newspaper proprietors found their liberty of action restricted 
not so much by the criminal law as by the heavy burden of the 
stamp duties. The newspaper duty had been raised to twopence, 
and the advertisement tax had mounted as high as half a crown. 

® R. v. Sullivan (11 Cox C.C. 52). 
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But even these imposts were not considered adequate by the govern- 
ment, and in 1804 the duty was fixed at threepence-halfpenny, and 
the advertisement tax raised to three shillings and sixpence. No 
wonder that the friends of freedom were not yet content. ‘ Give 
me but the liberty of the press,’ said Sheridan in a memorable 
speech in 1810, ‘and I will give the minister a venal house of 
peers, I will give him a corrupt and servile house of commons, I 
will give him the full swing of the patronage of office, I will give 
him the whole host of ministerial influence, I will give him all the 
power that place can confer upon him to purchase submission and 
overawe resistance, and yet, armed with the liberty of the press, I 
will go to meet him undismayed.’ Notwithstanding the various 
and vexatious taxes of those times, the press continued to increase 
in power and boldness, and the newspapers to multiply in numbers. 
The total number of newspapers sold in 1760, when George III 
began to reign, was 9,464,790, but in 1811 the numbers were 
24,424,713. In 1820 the returns of stamps showed that the 
numbers had mounted to 29,387,843. Thus the aggregate circula- 
tion had more than trebled in the space of sixty years.’ It was no 
longer necessary for want of news, or of safe topics, to adopt the 
example set by the Leicester Journal, whose conductors, in 1752, 
resorted to the expedient of reprinting by instalments the whole of 
the book of Genesis. 

In 1821 the press had grown bold enough to judge the judges, 
and criticise the laws of the realm and the whole system of 
judicature. The Morning Chronicle led the way in this respect, 
and other papers followed suit, publishing with impunity comments 
and criticisms which a few years before would assuredly have drawn 
down on the publisher the pains and penalties of the law. Not that 
prosecutions were altogether abandoned. There were many spas- 
modic attempts to enforce the law with the old familiar harshness, 
attempts which drew from the Examiner in 1827 the remark that 
‘the licentiousness of the press is a term of the very widest range, 
including as it does everything that is offensive to anybody. The 
liberty of the press, on the other hand, seems to come under the 
mathematical definition of a point ; it has neither length, breadth, 
nor thickness.’ 

From the year 1815 the stamp duty had been fourpence, subject, 
however, to a discount of twenty per cent. for each copy sold, and 
besides this newspaper proprietors had to meet the advertisement 
tax and the duty on paper. Under these heads the Times alone is 
said to have paid to the revenue in 1828 the sum of 68,1871. 7s. 10d. 
The aggregate amount contributed by the proprietor of the Morning 
Chronicle, The Observer, Bell’s Life in London, and The Englishman 
in the same year was 53,5191. Os. 6d. 


7 Vide Fox Bourne’s English Newspapers, vol. i. p. 372. 
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It is said that Hetherington, a printer who started a cheap daily 
publication, was the first to strike a blow for the fuller freedom of 
the press, by openly setting the oppressive stamp act at defiance. 
He lost his own freedom more than once in the struggle which 
followed, and many others had to undergo a similar ordeal. But in 
1844 Hetherington gained an unexpected success. He was arraigned 
in the court of exchequer before Lord Lyndhurst and a special jury, 
and a verdict of not guilty was the result. His acquittal, though 
inconsistent with the letter of the law, as at that time inscribed 
in the statute book, appears to have given no dissatisfaction to the 
distinguished judge who presided at the trial. It was hailed with 
delight by thousands upon thousands of newspaper readers. The 
verdict undoubtedly was a grievous wound to restrictive legislation, 
but by no means a final stroke. The battle between the newspapers 
and the stamp act continued to be waged with more or less viru- 
lence, and the press again was destined to triumph, though not 
until after many days. In 1836 the duty was lowered, and, to the 
surprise of many, this was followed by a considerable increase in 
the revenue. About the same time, too, the duty on paper was 
reduced. These, however, were only accepted as instalments of 
necessary reform. Petitions were still presented for a repeal of 
the taxes on knowledge, as they were then styled, and in 1850 a 
comprehensive resolution with that object was submitted to the 
vote of the house of commons. The motion was rejected by a large 
majority. A like result attended a similar effort in 1852. But 
the last defeat contained the elements of victory. In the following 
year the tax on advertisements was abolished. In 1855 further 
relief was granted with respect to the stamp duty. In 1861 the 
paper duty was absolutely swept away, and in 1870 the impressed 
stamp on newspapers, the adoption of which until then was optional 
for the purpose of postage, was finally dispensed with. 

In a fiscal sense newspapers at last were free, but in the meantime 
many and great changes had been brought about in matters of no 
less importance. In 1840 an act of parliament (3 & 4 Vict. c. 9) 
had been passed for the purpose of giving summary protection to 
persons employed in publishing parliamentary papers. This act, 
though merely affording a safeguard to persons employed by or 
acting under the authority of the houses of parliament, implied 
in the clearest manner a recognition of the propriety of making 
known outside much that occurred within the walls of the legisla- 
tive assembly. But in 1843 came a statute of far wider application 
and value. This was the 6 & 7 Vict. c. 96, known as Lord Camp- 
bell’s act. It conferred on the defendant in proceedings for a libel 
contained in a public newspaper the right to plead an apology in 
mitigation of damages, or to show that the libel was inserted with- 
out actual and without gross negligence. The act also provided 
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that in criminal proceedings the defendant might plead the truth of 
the matters charged, alleging that the publication was for the public 
benefit. The act also contained subsidiary provisions, giving to 
the defendant, in certain events, the right to recover costs from the 
person who had unsuccessfully set the law in motion against him. 

The immense stride made by virtue of Lord Campbell’s act can 
only be appreciated by those who glance at the law of earlier times. 
Until this enactment found a place among the statutes no man 
could plead the truth of a libel in answer to an information or in- 
dictment, although it was otherwise in regard to civil proceedings. 
The doctrine embodied in the phrase, ‘ The greater the truth, the 
greater the libel,’ therefore, ceased to be applicable in prosecutions 
for defamation on 24 Aug. 1843. But, valuable as was Lord 
Campbell’s libel act, it still left something to be desired for the com- 
plete protection of newspapers, and it seems strange that many 
years should have passed before marked attention was called to the 
question raised in Regina v. Carden.’ In that case it was decided 
that the truth of the libel of which the defendant was accused under 
sect. 5 of Lord Campbell’s act could not be inquired into by the 
magistrate, with the implied further consequence that questions 
having that tendency could not be put to the prosecutor in cross- 
examination at that stage of the proceedings, even though ostensibly 
for the purpose of testing his credibility. 

This defect in the law was remedied as regards the proprietor, 
publisher, author, and printer of a newspaper by section 4 of the 
Newspaper Libel and Registration Act 1881, which also conferred 
on a magistrate or justices the power, in certain events, to deal 
summarily with a newspaper libel. Another important step was 
taken by forbidding any such prosecution without the written fiat 
of the director of public prosecutions in England, or her majesty’s 
attorney-general in Ireland, being first obtained. 

By section 2 something was done towards protecting newspaper 
reports of public meetings, subject, however, to certain ‘ ifs’ which 
have greatly detracted from the practical value of the section. It has 
been the aim of Sir Algernon Borthwick and other well-known mem- 
bers of the house of commons to remove these inconvenient qualifica- 
tions, and at the same time to amend the law as regards newspaper 
liberty in other respects in which it has been shown by experience 
to be faulty. 

The bill with which Sir Algernon Borthwick, Mr. John Morley, 
Mr. Lawson, Dr. Cameron, Mr. Jennings, and Sir Albert Rollit have 
associated their names was the result of a special conference of 
the London and provincial press held on March 9, 1887. It was 
prepared by a committee appointed on that occasion, and large and 


* Law Reports, 5 Q.B.D. 6, 7; 41 Law Times Reports, 504. 
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influential support was soon given to the proposed measure. Shelved 
in 1886, it was reintroduced during the last session of parliament, 
and, although the bill is at present blocked, some at least of its 
provisions may be expected to pass into law at no distant date. 
Speculative libel actions are said to be on the increase, and the 
result of inquiries shows that the law as it was left by the act of 
1881 offers direct incitement to unscrupulous and needy adventurers 
to commence frivolous actions against respectably conducted journals 
for the obvious purpose of extorting blackmail. The supporters of 
the bill propose to extend absolute privilege to fair and accurate 
reports of all meetings which, broadly speaking, it is right and 
fitting that a newspaper should place before its readers, and to 
repeal the condition that the publication shall be, strictly speaking, 
for the public benefit. The bill contains various subsidiary pro- 
visions, which, if accepted by the legislature, will confer considerable 
relief on newspaper proprietors and journalists. 

But Sir Algernon Borthwick’s bill leaves unchecked an adverse 
development of the law which is attributable to the jurisdiction 
now exercised by the chancery judges in cases of libel. A claim is 
made to a novel and, as it is submitted, dangerous power. In the 
case of The Prudential Assurance Co. v. Knott,? Lord Cairns, L.C., 
referring to the statements in a pamphlet alleged to be libellous, 
said: ‘ Ifthey do not amount to a libel, and are therefore innocuous 
and justifiable in the eyes of a court of common law, I am ata 
loss to understand upon what principle the court of chancery could 
possibly interfere as a censor moruwm or critic to restrain the pub- 
lication of statements or expressions which would be held justifi- 
able in a court of common law. If, on the other hand, these 
comments do amount to a libel, then, as I have always understood, 
it is clearly settled that the court of chancery has no jurisdiction 
to restrain the publication merely because it is a libel. . . . Not 
merely is there no authority for this application, but the books 
afford repeated instances of the refusal to exercise jurisdiction.’ 
Both James, L.J., and Mellish, L.J., emphatically concurred in 
the judgment from which the foregoing is a brief extract. 

The doctrine thus laid down merely reaffirmed what had long 
been recognised as a rule of law. Lord Langdale, M.R., in an old 
case '° declared that a court of equity would not restrain by injune- 
tion the publication of a libel; and in another case" Lord Cot- 
tenham expressed the. positive opinion that any such interference 
with the liberty of the press would be contrary to the very principle 
of English law. Nevertheless the jurisdiction thus disclaimed in 
the past is now unhesitatingly asserted. It was stated by Sir 


* Law Reports, 10 Ch. 142; 31 Law Times Reports, 886. 
%” Clark v. Freeman (17 L. J. Ch. 142). 
" Fleming v. Norton (1 H.L.C. 363), 
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George Jessel, M.R.,'? that the common law judges had long pos- 
sessed the power recently exercised in the chancery division. But 
if so, it may be pointed out with all respect that the authority was 
systematically ignored as regards interlocutory proceedings even if 
it was understood to exist. The main support of the new jurisdic- 
tion is, however, to be found in sect. 25, subsect. 8 of the judica- 
ture act 1878, which declares that an injunction may be granted 
‘in all cases in which it shall appear to the court to be just or 
convenient.’ In their full sense such words as these are wide 
enough for anything; but none the less it is difficult to believe 
that when enacted there was any thought of the purpose to which 
the section has now repeatedly been applied. 

If, however, the judicature act did give these increased powers 
to the courts, then, in the words of Thesiger, L.J., ‘in the matter 
of injunctions it has done nothing to alter the principles which 
have been laid down’ in a long course of decided cases. Not- 
withstanding this view of the question, instances are rapidly accu- 
mulating to show that judges of the chancery division and members 
of the court of appeal explicitly claim, in the exercise of their 
discretion, to restrain the publication of alleged libels before they 
have reached the point of trial by jury. 

On the other hand, since the passing of Fox’s act no common law 
judge has shown himself anxious to interfere with or anticipate the 
recognised functions of the jury; and it is to be remembered that, 
although that act deals only with criminal cases, it introduced into 
them a principle which had already found acceptance in regard to 
civil actions for defamation of character. 

But in the chancery division the new practice has grown and is 
growing. While, then, we may note the growth of the freedom of 
the press in some directions, and the relaxation of the criminal 
law, it is needful to appreciate the retrograde movement to which 
reference has been made. Law, always on the move, has in this 
instance made a marked encroachment on newspaper liberty and 
the invaluable right of trial by jury. 


Dovetas M.. Forp. 


% In Quaartz Hill Company v. Beall (Law Reports, (20 C.D. 501). 





The Poktiwcal Theory of the [luguenots 


ORKS of polemical political philosophy may be roughly divided 
into those which make revolution and those which revolution 
makes. But it must be confessed that the former are extremely 
rare, for the essential requisites are difficult to find in combination. 
The creative conception may be there, and the material may be in 
a fitting state for manipulation. But that which is most frequently 
found wanting is the restraint which keeps the creative mind in due 
subordination to the capabilities of its material. Thought is apt to 
run too far ahead of the possibilities of action, to range beyond 
polemics into prophecy. Few as are the works which have been 
commonly admitted into this class, their number has probably been 
exaggerated. It is natural and easy for men of letters, writing after 
the event, to overrate the prowess of their literary predecessors, to 
exaggerate the intellectual element in revolution, to see cause where 
there was only co-ordinate effect, to credit with the creation of ideas 
those who were but their exhibitors or colporteurs. In the future, 
such instances of the precedence of pure intellect in revolution may 
possibly be less uncommon, at all events the press will make men 
think so. 

On the other hand, it is certain that every revolution contributes 
its quota to the history of political thought. Such contributions, 
are, however, of more than one kind, and the distinction is not 
unimportant. Either it may be that, more or less unconsciously, at 
the close of an epoch of change the practical issues will shape them- 
selves into a philosophical system; and it is not only the victorious 
but the vanquished order of ideas which may thus be crystallised. 
Or else it is that men engaged in action for practical or perhaps 
personal ends look around for a philosophical programme or an 
intellectual justification which may satisfy themselves or others. 

It is to this latter section that the political thought engendered 
by the French wars of religion distinctly belongs. It is seldom, 
indeed, that so great a political and social upheaval has been pre- 
faced by so few premonitory symptoms within the area of thought. 
This is, no doubt, in great measure to be ascribed to the fact that 
other issues besides political and social were at stake, and were, 
indeed more prominent to the outward view. It was through the 
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medium of the religious revival, and in a theological form, that the 
inarticulate social discontent found its utterance. Thought, there- 
fore, was turned into religious channels, and even where there was 
a political element in its composition it was overlaid by strong 
biblical colouring. It is true that the study of the bible itself led 
necessarily to the formularisation of political conceptions ; but, the 
bible being unable to supply a complete political system applicable 
to modern life, these conceptions tended to take extreme forms. 
Either they were caught up by the proletariate and translated at 
once into action with all the rigid logic of ignorance and suffering, 
or they led more thinking men into a doctrine of non-resistance. 
The latter has, indeed, a political basis, but is unlikely to trouble 
itself with the elaboration of a political theory which is necessarily 
the task either of government or of opposition. On the other hand 
the socialist outbreaks with which the reformation period in Germany 
opened, and which characterised, though far less universally, the 
early rising of the Huguenots, served to check the development of 
steady political thought on liberal lines, which was the possession 
of the middle or upper middle classes. Consequently Germany in 
the first quarter-century of its religious struggle was singularly 
unproductive of political theory ; and the same was for some time 
true of France. The one great group of exceptions is, indeed, not 
unimportant—ultimately, indeed, all-important. The relation of 
church to state must necessarily be a matter of discussion from 
the first, but it was discussed generally within narrow theological 
lines, and as a doctrinal rather than as a political question. 

There were other reasons of a more general character for the 
stagnation of political thought. To this, at all events, the atmo- 
sphere of the latter half of the fifteenth and the first half of the six- 
teenth centuries had not been stimulating. The great theoretical 
questions which had agitated the fourteenth and, to some extent, 
the beginning of the fifteenth century had been settled by practical 
compromises. These questions had been eminently theoretical and 
essentially European. The original discussion on the limits of civil 
and ecclesiastical power had widened into debate on the origin and 
sanctions of government, on the respective claims of universal 
monarchy and nationality. Such subjects readily adapted them- 
selves to literary treatment. This was not so much the case with 
the problems of the succeeding century—the consolidation of nation- 
alities and the centralisation of government. The character of the 
power of the new monarchy was as practical as was that of the old 
nobility which it had been gradually replacing. In so far as the 
former had a theoretical basis at all, it rested on authority or Roman 
law. Moreover, the current of thought would naturally be the 
product, not of the collision between the force of the present and 
that of the expiring past, but of its first contact with the forces of 
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the future. In England under the Tudor monarchy it was not 
long before popular forces were set in motion, and, therefore, symp- 
toms of the new growth of political thought soon manifest them- 
selves. More complicated is the case of Germany. Here, indeed, 
theory did continue to gather round the office of the emperor, be- 
cause it was of an eminently non-practical character, but, as under 
Maximilian and Charles V it began to assume a practical shape, 
theoretical discussion on its nature died away. The more impor- 
tant form, however, which monarchy was assuming in Germany 
was that of the territorial prince. This was essentially de facto, and 
was unaccompanied by any theoretical justification. Nevertheless in 
Germany the new popular forces were more actively at work than 
in other parts of Europe; and it is perhaps owing rather to the 
lack of literary form than to the absence of political thought that 
no great work was there engendered. Italy must be regarded as 
being hors de ligne, as she stood on an entirely different intellectual 
level. The power of the monarchy was, it is true, more practical 
there than elsewhere, but, on the other hand, it was brought into 
constant contact with other forms and other forces, and that within 
very limited areas. Machiavelli’s works may be said to comprise a 
summing up of the conflict of these forces in the past. But it 
should be remembered that the ‘ Principe’ owes its great importance, 
not to its immediate effect, but to the use which was made of it on 
the revival of political theory. 

In France, at all events, circumstances had been most unpro- 
pitious to the development of theory. The encroachments of the 
monarchy had been gradual and practical, and, moreover, the 
energies of the nation had been concentrated on foreign wars. To 
the dearth of political thought the ‘ Contre Un’ of La Boétie is only 
an exception in appearance. It was, indeed, long after his death 
published and freely used with a view of rousing resistance to the 
monarchy. But it was written with no such object; for the existing 
order it had nothing but panegyric. It is, indeed, little more than 
an academic exercise inspired by a study of the classics, and its 
value consists chiefly in its literary excellence. It can hardly be 
said to contain a philosophic basis of government or of resistance ; 
at all events the principles which it enounces are followed to no 
definite conclusions. 

Far greater weight might justly be attributed to the political 
aspect of the writings of Rabelais. Yet it is doubtful if they had 
any influence on the coming struggle. That this was so was pro- 
bably due to the association of political grievance with the spirit of 
Calvinism. But for this it is conceivable that Rabelais might have 
held a place among the thinkers who have begotten revolution. 

It was only in the general dislocation and déswuvrement of 
society that followed the cessation of the foreign wars that the 
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French began to realise the weight of the burden which their 
governmental system laid upon them. At this moment also the 
religious question naturally began to become acute. If reform had 
been confined to the higher nobility or to the proletariate, its 
political effects would probably not have been great, or at all events 
permanent. But it took strong root in the classes which were be- 
coming conscious that they had a constitutional career before them, 
whose material interests were injuriously affected by a monarchy 
that was at once oppressive and disorderly, and which, though 
naturally silent, had the latent capacity of speech. It is true that 
these classes were much divided in the struggle that ensued. Quite 
apart from influences of one or other religion on individuals or 
localities, it was natural that part of the gentry and part of the 
professional and bureaucratic classes should cling to the court, and 
that the bourgeoisie should hesitate between the crown and the 
great nobles who put themselves at the head of reform. 

Until, however, the religious revival gave a voice to the dumb 
discontent, social or political, first in the Huguenot rising and after- 
wards in the outbreak of the league, there was little to show the 
real force of the opposition to the established order. The French 
press had been working in the full consciousness of its young powers ; 
but what leisure it could spare from classical learning it devoted to 
the exposition of doctrine, neither of which, indeed, was without 
influence on the political products of the future. Even when the 
struggle began it was not at once that the philosopher joined in the 
fray. Political manifestoes and military memoirs there are in plenty, 
but no political philosophy. Few men had realised that the wars 
of religion contained the germs of revolution. The Huguenot leaders 
sought to blind themselves to the fact that they were in arms 
against the crown, that they were fighting against principles and 
not persons. From the pulpit, indeed, the real issues were occa- 
sionally thundered out, but the nobility, who were as yet the promi- 
nent element in the party, were anxious to stifle the preacher. 
The monarchy were still only apparently at strife with the forces of 
the past. 

It was the massacre of St. Bartholomew that produced the great 
change not only in the political but in the philosophical aspect of 
the conflict. However successful catholic writers may have been in 
their attempt to minimise the number of the victims, it cannot be 
doubted that it was a shock which shook France to its foundations. 
Social gases hitherto cooped up found vent, and new forces 
were brought into activity. The reaction against absolutism now 
found free expression. The Huguenot party, profoundly altered in 
its component elements, began to cast about for a permanent basis 
of resistance, for a philosophical justification of rebellion. Mere 
precedent, which had sufficed for political manifesto, was now in- 
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adequate ; a conscious philosophical system was required. Hitherto 
it had been at persons rather than principles, at ministers rather 
than monarchy, that literary attacks had been directed. Now 
there is advance through pasquinade and pamphlet to philosophy. 
Political thought, indeed, took an epidemic form, and the agency of 
the press spread contagion wider and faster than had previously 
been possible. 

The war which immediately followed the massacre was the life- 
and-death struggle of the reformed religion. The losses inflicted 
on the Huguenot nobility gave a greatly increased importance to 
the ecclesiastical element in the councils of their party. Yet the 
influence of Calvin and Beza on the literature of this period is not 
so marked as might have been expected. It is by no means exclu- 
sively in Calvinistic leading-strings, indeed the secular element may 
almost be said to predominate over the ecclesiastical. But it must 
be remembered that very shortly after the massacre a section of 
catholic malcontents broke away from the crown, whose friendship 
it was important to propitiate. Moreover, the political literature 
apparently emanated chiefly from a group of diplomatic agents, 
who, however genuine their religious convictions, regarded the in- 
convenient intermeddling of the ministers with no great favour. It 
is worthy of notice also that the party of rebellion not only elabo- 
rated a theory for themselves, but also fastened one on to their 
opponents. The theory of absolutism had, as they urged, been 
formulated by Machiavelli and had been brought into practical ap- 
plication by the crown through the agency of Catherine de’ Medici. 
The ‘ Principe,’ therefore, was the point at which the attacks of 
the advocates of limited Franco-Gallic monarchy were expressly or by 
implication directed.'. The party of rebellion employed the reverse 
order to that attributed by it to the crown. The practical resist- 
ance was followed, not preceded, by the formulation of the theory. 
The supreme importance of the massacre of St. Bartholomew to 
the literary history of the wars may be proved by the fact that all 
the important works of genuine Huguenot parentage are written 
within seven years of the event. Within this period fall the 
‘ Franco-Gallia,’ the ‘ Vindicie contra Tyrannos,’ the ‘ Réveille- 


1 An early edition of the Vindicie has a Latin translation of the ‘ Principe’ 
printed as an appendix. But the most elaborate and methodical of the works written 
against Machiavelli is the Discowrs sur le moyen de bien gowverner et maintenir en 
bonne paix un royaume, contre Nicolas Machiavel, ascribed to Gentillet. The author 
states and refutes the maxims of the ‘ Principe’ one by one. The Latin edition of 
1577 ascribes the happiness of England to its immunity from Machiavellism: Vos 
vero 6 quam fortunatos cum tali Regina, tum quod pestilens Machiavellice doctrine 
afiatus in Angliam non penetravit. The Dedication to Francis Hastings and Edward 
Bacon is a diatribe against Catherine de’ Medici. The French edition of 1576 is dedi- 
cated to the duke of Alencon, and the personal attacks on the queen-mother are 
therefore absent, but the dedicatory address is an adaptation of Machiavelli’s Ex- 
hortation for the expulsion of the foreigner. 
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Matin,’ the ‘ Tocsain,’ the ‘ France-Turquie,’ or ‘ Anti-Machiavel,’ 
Gentillet’s ‘Discours sur le moyen de bien gouverner et maintenir en 
bonne paix un royaume, contre Nicolas Machiavel,’ ‘Le Politique,’ 
‘Du droit des magistrats sur leurs subjets.’ 

At the close of this short period of literary activity the 
Huguenots and the United Catholics of the south of France had 
secured a working autonomy, and in the straggling conflicts that 
ensued personal and factious motives were predominant. Con- 
sequently it is only with the outbreak of the league that there is 
a fresh revival of political thought. It is the catholic democracy 
which is now seeking its philosophical justification, and the 
Huguenots swing back to the doctrine of strict succession. 
Thus not only can the effects of the general upheaval of the wars 
of religion be traced in the history of thought, but the results of 
each distinct seismic wave. It is thus that the inconsistency of 
the Huguenot or catholic philosophical attitude is to be accounted 
for. Political thought was the effect rather than the cause. The 
practical issues were determined by religious passion, by the reac- 
tion of the social forces of the past or the germination of those of 
the future. But it was an age of apologies, and each passion had 
to find its justification, and each social force its raison @étre. 
Hence the political philosopher is from the first a pamphleteer, 
however abstract the principles which he enounces, and however 
colourless the language in which they are expressed. This is true 
even of the ‘ Respublica’ of Bodin, which is in form a comparative 
grammar of previous political thought and institutions, but in 
substance a panegyric of French catholic monarchy, of absolutism 
in government, and authority in religion. It is perhaps least true 
in substance of the philosophical interludes in the memoirs of 
Tavannes, which look rather to the future than the past, and point 
onwards through the Fronde to the revolution. But the soured 
democratic philosopher noble should perhaps be placed in another 
category, for he wrote when intellectual depression had succeeded 
to the feverish excitement of the wars, and melancholy is the 
mother of prophecy. 

Conspicuous among the political writings of the short period to 
which reference has been made, are the ‘ Franco-Gallia’ of Hotman, 
and the ‘ Vindicie contra Tyrannos’ of somewhat uncertain author- 
ship.2 They were both directly inspired by the massacre of St. 


2 Since Bayle’s dissertation on the authorship of the Vindicie contra Tyrannos, 
it has generally been attributed to Hubert Languet, and will always be found catalogued 
under his name. Herr Max Lossen, however, has recently renewed his attacks upon this 
theory (Sitzwngsberichte der philosophisch-philologischen wnd historischen Classe 
der k. B. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Miinchen. 1887). He makes out a strong 
case for the authorship of Du Plessis-Mornay. The question should at least not be 
regarded as settled in favour of Languet. The advocates of Bayle’s theory believe the 
book to have been edited and published by Du Plessis-Mornay after Languet’s death, 
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Bartholomew. The author of the one, and probably that of the 
other, had difficulty in saving their lives. They both wrote when 
the subject was fresh in all men’s minds, and both works are there- 
fore, to some extent, livres de circonstance. But while other con- 
temporary pamphlets are chiefly of mterest to the student of the 
history of the wars of religion, these two books deserve a permanent 
place in the history of political philosophy. Pointing to the same 
conclusions, to the right of resistance to authority when wrongfully 
exercised, and using, in a large degree, the same historical material, 
they are radically distinct in method. There is this curious contrast, 
that, while the method of Hotman, the distinguished legist, is 
eminently historical, that of the one of two diplomats who wrote 
the ‘ Vindicie ’ is essentially philosophical. While the pointed per- 
sonal applications of its principles tend to detract from the latter 
as a work of political philosophy, it is the political aim of Hotman’s 
book which lifts it out of the range of historical antiquarianism and 
gives it its philosophical value. The interest of the ‘ Franco-Gallia’ - 
consists in the rigid application of the inductive historical method, 
that of the ‘ Vindicie ’ in its statement of the theory of contract from 
which all government is derived. It is for these reasons that the 
authors deserve a somewhat detailed examination, and in close 
connexion with each other. Pages of illustrations from the ‘ Vindicie’ 
are almost identical with those to be found in the ‘ Franco-Gallia.’ 
But a close inspection will show that they are of far greater impor- 
tance in the latter. Here they are really the premisses from which 
the conclusion is drawn, while in the ‘ Vindicie ’ they are merely 
illustrative conclusions drawn from the same premisses from which 
the author derives his own. His theory would be equally complete 
without them. 

The characteristic features of Hotman’s literary work are 
distinctly of Teutonic rather than Romanic type. They are patient 
researches amounting to pedantry, conservatism, appeal to precedent 
rather than to principle. His sympathies all point in the same 
direction. His book is dedicated to the elector palatine; he holds 
up the constitution of the German empire for admiration. In other 
works he points out the overwhelming predominance of Teutonic 
custom in French law; it pleases him to show that even in the 
French language there is a not inconsiderable German element. 


and that it was ante-dated to 1579, the real date of publication being 1581. Herr 
Lossen is of opinion that it was edited by Villiers, chaplain to the prince of Orange, 
a notorious stylist, and that the date ascribed to it is correct. There is no doubt that 
the alleged place of publication, Edinburgh, is a blind. It seems certain that the 
bulk of the book was written shortly after the massacre of St. Bartholomew, probably 
in 1574, before the accession of Henry of Anjou. The preface, which purports to be 
by a different hand, is dated 1 Jan. 1577, Solothurn ; but on this point there appears 
to be no certainty. The question is, no doubt, complicated by the fact that Languet 
was, in a manner, the literary godfather of Du Plessis-Mornay. 


c2 
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But, above all, the whole drift of the argument of the ‘ Franco-Gallia’ 
is to prove the substantial identity of the Gallic and Teutonic 
political systems, and to eliminate the Romanic factor in the 
national life. This predilection for things German was made a 
charge against him by his adversaries. It is an object for the 
satire of Matharellus (Masson). He speaks contemptuously of 
Hotman, qui nos etiam Germanos faceret si posset, and twits him 
with his bad taste in admiring the German language: ejus enim 
gentis euphonia delectatur. But Hotman was not ashamed of his 
preference, and replied to the former criticism. At idem (Hotomanus), 
st posset, levitatem Gallicam cum moderatione Germanica libenter 
temperaret ; and again: Multi respondent tibi quod esset multo utilius 
tott regno Gallie fieri Germano-gallos quam Italo-gallos, ut nune sunt 
quamplurimi. This sentiment is the key to the ‘ Franco-Gallia.’ 

The French nation, as the author holds, is the result of a fusion 
of the Gallic and Frankish elements. The political system of the 
Franks, which he proves to be indubitably Teutonic, is but a con- 
tinuation, a revival, of that of the Gauls. The Roman system ran 
counter to the national system; the Roman rule in Gaul was an 
interruption of national life. The function of the Franks was to 
liberate the Gauls trom the domination of the Romans. The first 
Frankish settlers were invited by the Gauls ; by the native subject 
population they were regarded not as conquerors but as allies. 
The accession of Childeric marked the fusion of the two races; his 
election was the act of both. The essence of the system which 
resulted from this fusion was the responsible elective magistracy. 
This was indigenous on both Gallic and Frankish soil. It is true 
that some of the Gallic states were ruled by one magistrate, and 
others by several; but this is a difference of detail. Whether in 
the single states or in the great national councils the essential 
feature was the election of the ruler. On this depend the theory 
and the practice of the limited monarchy of the united nations, a 
form still existing among other Teutonic races. It has none of the 
three criteria of tyranny, for the people is not ruled against its will, 
there is no foreign bodyguard, the government is for the advantage 
of the people and not for that of the ruler. It thus reversed the 
characteristics of the Roman domination, under which the country 
had been administered by magistrates in whose election it had no 
part, had been held down by a foreign garrison, had been taxed for 
the benefit of its masters. 

From the elective principle it results that the sovereign power 
is not in reality the king, but the publicum consilium, afterwards 
named the Three Estates. Its title is the principle, Quod omnes 
tangit debet ab omnibus approbari ; its method is the maxim, Salus 
populi suprema lex, The functions of this council are co-extensive 
with the interests of the people. It creates and deposes the king, 
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it declares peace or war. Legislation and jurisdiction are in its 
hands. It appoints to the higher offices of state; it determines the 
appanages and dowers of members of the royal house. No power 
within or without the realm is its superior. No, not the pope; 
for Zacharias did but advise the election of Pippin ; he approved 
the election, but could not elect. 

From this it results that the king is an official—a minister. He 
exists for the nation, not it for him. The kingdom can be conceived 
as apart from the king, not he from it. The king is mortal, the 
kingdom immortal. He may lose his senses, the kingdom cannot 
err. Though he be a prisoner, the kingdom is no captive. The 
king’s true place is at the head of his council. Of the two functions 
of Teutonic monarchy—the administration of justice, and the leader- 
ship of the host—the former is the higher. This is illustrated by the 
old royal seals which show, not a warrior on a war-horse or in a 
chariot, but a judge who sits togatus et coronatus, on his throne, 
holding in one hand the staff of majesty, and in the other the staff 
of justice. Then, and then only, should the term Majestas regia be 
applied, whereas now it has become the vulgar form of address 
whether the king be playing tennis or dancing or flirting. 

Such is Hotman’s account of the normal Franco-Gallic consti- 
tution, founded on a very considerable mass of erudition, and em- 
bedded among learned disquisitions on the original cradle of the 
Frankish race, the language of the Gauls, the long hair of the 
Merovingian kings, the real bearings of the Saliclaw. It remained 
for him to point out the causes of the decadence in the national 
polity. The essential features of the old system were that it was 
popular, founded on the people, and indigenous, the natural pro- 
duct of soil and race. The decadence was caused by the displace- 
ment of the popular element and by the introduction of exotic in- 
stitutions. The former he ascribes to the house of Capet, and he 
would seem to mark three stages in the deterioration, due respec- 
tively to the founder of the house, to Philippe le Bel and his sons, 
and to Louis XI. There is yet a lower stage, but this he does 
not directly mention, though his readers would draw their own 
conclusions. The transference of the papacy to Avignon is made 
mainly responsible for the second cause of decadence, though it 
is closely connected with the first. This subject, however, is, as 
will be seen, more fully developed elsewhere. 

It was, then, the action of Hugh Capet which first began to thrust 
the national council into the background. He artfully bound the 
nobles to his house by converting what were national elective and 
revocable offices into hereditary dignities. With the Capets also 
originated the peers—at least there is no certain evidence of their 
previous existence. At all events they have no place in the national 
system of either Gauls or Franks ; they may be survivals of Roman 
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or of Arturian domination. Under the Capets their functions were 
to add magnificence to the royal coronation, and to watch the 
magnates when the judicial parliament became professional and 
stationary. This professional judicial parliament is the canker 
which has eaten into the national life, and this also France owes. 
to the Capets. The term ‘ parliament’ was originally applied, as in 
England, to the national council. The Capets, however, wishing 
to diminish its authority and to substitute a limited number of 
senators, transferred its name and its functions to the judicial body. 
This, now, has usurped the authority of the three estates. Its 
consent is required to all legislation and to all appointments; from 
it there is no appeal. The rapid spread of the evil may be said to 
date from the erection of the Basilica Regia, the work of the gallows- 
bird Maurigny, in the reign of Philippe le Bel or Louis Hutin. From 
Paris it has overspread the kingdom. There are seven parliaments 
and seven tyrannies. As the Egyptian Pharaohs employed their 
subjects in making pyramids,so do the kings of Franco-Gallia 
employ their subjects in making lawsuits. It was intercourse with 
papal Avignon that brought the seed artis Romane rabularie 
and sowed it among the old French customs. Of old there were 
but few cases ; the king himself could try them, and the ecclesiastics, 
the barons, and the people could take their part. Now, one third of 
France was engaged in lawsuits. In Paris, and in the other seats 
of parliament, the lawyers numbered one-third of the population. 
With this onslaught on the lawyers the ‘ Franco-Gallia ’ some- 
what abruptly closes. Hotman evidently ascribed considerable 
importance to this last chapter, and yet its full relation to the 
general scope of the treatise is not entirely clear. But a comparison 
with what may be termed the author’s book on education, the ‘ Anti- 
Tribonian,’ will show that this somewhat loosely hung chapter is of 
vital importance to the argument. Moreover, the ‘ Anti-Tribonian’ 
gives perhaps even a clearer idea of Hotman’s method than the 
‘Franco-Gallia’ itself. In the latter he means to point out the 
disastrous political effects of the study of Justinian, as in the 
former he ridicules its educational value. This study he believes 
to be radically opposed to the historical method, which he holds to 
be the only true method, whether in politics or in research. The 


8’ It may be noted that Gentillet’s Commentaria also conclude with a chapter 
directed against the parliaments. He joins issue with Machiavelli’s dictum that the 
parliaments were the safeguard of French liberties as putting a check upon the 
nobility. Nam que audacia est persuadere velle regnum Gallia pessum iturum, nisi 
nobilitati parlamenta ultro adversa et infesta sint? .. . Quid aliud est dicere, longe 
melius actum iri cum regno Gallia, si omnis semel aboleatur nobilitas? He admits 
that the nobles have partly brought their fate upon themselves by their neglect of law 
and letters. But France was better without her parliaments. Hz nostris Annalibus 
liquet, Gallia regnum felicius ac multo melius administratum fuisse antequam ulla 
parlamenta existerent, quam ex quo sunt instituta. 
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law of Rome, of the Roman empire, and above all of the: Roman 
empire when transferred to Constantinople, could have no applica- 
bility to France. Why should a free country derive its laws from 
tyrants? French law, notwithstanding certain survivals from the 
period of Roman rule, is in its main features Frankish. It is in 
French history that French law must be studied. The historical 
method must alone be followed. The historical value of a study of 
Justinian, on which so much stress is laid, is a complete chimera.* 
Justinian itself cannot be understood without a previous reading of 
Julius Capitolinus, Vopiscus, Ammianus, Procopius, and Zonaras. 
More can be learnt from a single book of Livy, Suetonius, or Tacitus, 
than from all the five big volumes of Justinian. This can be tested 
by results. Il n’y a jeunesse aw monde plus ignorante des histoires 
ou estrangeres ou frangoises que celle qui revient des universitez. And 
again : Quant a@ Vhistoire, comme c’est folie & envoyer la jeunesse aux 
universitez de loix pour en apprendre beaucoup; aussi Vexpérience 
monstre que les jeunes hommes reviennent aussi bien garnis comme on” 
les y avoit envoyez. But equally disastrous had been the social effects 
of the study of Justinian, and it is in the exposition of these that the 
‘ Anti-Tribonian ’ serves to supplement the ‘ Franco-Gallia.’ France 
flourished for eight hundred years without Justinian; it was only 
three hundred years ago that the doctors crossed the Alps. The in- 
fluence of Roman law was then enormously increased by the rapid 
progress of canon law, which was merely a selection of its utterances 
on ecclesiastical subjects with vast subsequent accretions.® The some- 
what clumsy introduction of the influence of papal Avignon in the 
‘Franco-Gallia’ is explained by the development of the attack on 
canon law in the ‘ Anti-Tribonian.’ Of old law was founded on 
custom, that is on history. This was true of the laws of Clovis, of 
Charlemagne, of Louis IX. Even the parliament of Paris was not at 
first professional, and customary law is mentioned as being still 
usual in the charter to the university of Orleans in 1312. Then 
came the deluge; the date of the overflow of Roman law corresponds 
with that of the settlement of the papacy at Avignon. Throughout 

4 For the inapplicability of a study of Justinian to the French constitution see 
Hotman’s Responsio ad Matharellum: Quasi vero simile Justiniani et regum quondam 
nostrorum imperium aut eadem regni administrandi ratio fuerit. Certe nunquam 
reperitur in authenticis quod Justinianus tenuerit tres status. 

5 Hotman descends to commentary on the doggerel ‘ Magnus Canonista magnus 
Asinista :’ Et aujourdhuy il n’y a canoniste, sinon qu’il soit du tout stwpide et abesty 
(comme tousjours il se trouve des asnes en forme d’hommes qui prennent goust aux 
chardons), qui n’ait honte de sa profession. (Anti-Tribonian, ch. xiii. edit. 1581.) 
Gentillet makes an attack upon canon law in the course of his onsiaught on the 
mendicant orders. Nec totius quidem juris canonici [jactura] molesta esset nec 
damnosa. tsi enim nonnihil intermistum est boni, tantum tamen palee est, tantum 
nugarum, et tam multa que nulli usui esse possunt, nisi ad artem rabulariam Romanam 
et superstitiones fovendas, ut dum cloaca illa fotida, ex qua tot animorum corporum- 


que pestes fluxerunt, obstruatur obruaturve, quantumcumque in eo boni aut sani est, 
id simul totum abeleri expediat (book iii. ch. xxxiii.). 
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Europe it was found that the amount of litigation in a country was 
in inverse proportion to the amount of study expended on Justinian. 
Of this Hotman gives an amusing illustration in the case of 
Hungary. This country was peculiarly free from litigation until 
the marriage of Matthias Corvinus with his Neapolitan wife. It 
was then flooded by lawyers from Italy, and the passion for litiga- 
tion became so intolerable that Matthias turned them out bag and 
baggage, and forbade the name of Justinian to be mentioned in the 
land. In this illustration is found the precise point of contact with 
the ‘ Franco-Gallia.’ Hotman was throughout fighting for the 
expulsion of Italian law, as Henri Estienne was combating the 
invasion of Italian language. The ‘ Anti-Tribonian’ concludes 
with an appeal for a reform of law on an historical basis, and for 
educational and social ends. The last chapter in the ‘ Franco- 
Gallia’ is practically an appeal for a return to old national customs 
from the imported institutions which have corrupted the national 
polity. 

It is clear that Hotman’s method differs entirely from that of 
the legists, the political philosophers, and the pure idealists. He 
does not discuss the origin of the state in general, nor the sources 
of its authority. The relations of church to state are only mentioned 
incidentally as havirig a bearing on the elective principle of succession. 
He does not even enter into the merits of different forms of govern- 
ment, though he does indeed quote the authority of Plato, Aristotle, 
Cicero, and Polybius for the advantages of a limited monarchy. But 
as a rule his authorities are not Aristotle, nor, as is common with 
Huguenot authors, the bible. He is concerned with the growth of 
on actual nation; facts are his only principles, the historians of 
Gaul and Germany his only real authorities. The basis of his work 
consists in a thorough examination of these authors, of whom Cesar 
and Tacitus, Sidonius and Gregory of Tours, Aimon, Eginhard, and 
Otto of Freising are but the chief. The series ends with Joinville 
and Commines. From his readers he exacts what would now be 
regarded as a high standard of preliminary information. Que de 
gentis origine et antiquitate, de bellicis laudibus, de regionis situ, 
privatorumque moribus, apud Cesarem, Polybium, Strabonem, Ammia- 
num et reliquos scripta extant, nota sunt omnibus, mediocriter quidem 
eruditis, Of his own industry he is justly proud. Veteres Franco- 
Gallie nostre historicos omnes et Gallos et Germanos evolvi, summamque 
ex eorum scriptis confecit ejus status quem annos amplius mille in 
Republica nostra viguisse testantur. 

From this point of view Hotman may claim to be one of the 
parents of modern history. His historical method and his political 
principles are thoroughly in accord. His premisses are facts, his 
law is derived from precedents—antiquitas facit legem. It may be said 
that from an artistic point of view the ‘ Franco-Gallia’ lacks a conclu- 
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sion, but the logical conclusion is to be found in the preface. He who 
would determine the future of a nation must look back into its past. 
Every people has a natural principle of growth, from which departure 
cannot be made without danger to its health. The first step towards 
a recovery to health is the diagnosis of disease. Remove the causes 
of disease and the constitution will be restored. Whatever may be 
Hotman’s errors as to the facts of the past, his diagnosis of the disease 
from which France under the Capetian dynasty was suffering was 
unerring. The internal dissensions to which it was generally 
ascribed were not, he said, the cause, but merely the occasion. For 
the cause he points to the loss of the official character of the nobility, 
the consequent growth of the bureaucracy, the abandonment of a 
national representative council for a royal judicial council, the grow- 
ing idea that royalty lies not in the office but in the person of the king, 
and that the chief function of the king was to be, not the judge and 
administrator, but the warrior. No political philosopher could have 
more conscientiously carried out the precept of Machiavelli: A 
volere che wna setta 0 una republica viva lungamente, @ necessario 
ritirarla spesso verso il suo principio.® 

For a philosophical view of history it may perhaps be claimed 
that there is no previous or contemporary work that so nearly 
deserves to be put on a level with Machiavelli’s ‘ History of Florence’ 
and his ‘ Discourses on Livy.’ The author’s work is so minute in 
point of detail and so laborious that the reader is apt to overlook 
the boldness and novelty of his design. This can best be judged 
by comparing him with his contemporaries. If they discard the 
present political system, they can but cling to their classics and their 
scripture ; they cannot shake themselves loose from old feudal tradi- 
tions; their most democratic conclusions are drawn from feudal 
principles. 

It is true that Hotman at times reads more into his authorities 
than they perhaps contain. Under the influence of a parti pris facts, 
like figures, become strangely pliant. In the constitutional life of 
France he saw more continuity than may have existed, though it is 
possible that his modern critics may be as much at fault ashe. He 
paints his Merovingian and Carolingian distances in a couleur de rose, 
not in accordance with the rules of realistic colouring. His belief in 
the sudden conversion of revocable officials into hereditary dignitaries 
is curiously in disaccord with his general belief in the gradual growth 
of custom. Such an act, even had it taken place, would but give 
sanction toa custom. His illustrations were so freely borrowed that 
they soon became commonplace, and in the course of the next 
half-century so many followed in his steps that his merit as a 
pioneer may easily be overlooked. Yet his chapters on the origin 


® Discorsi, book iii. ch. i. 
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of the Franks and on the Salic law may still be regarded as attain- 
ing to a very high standard of critical research. 

The disquisition on the Salic law is a characteristic example of 
the author’s treatment of a subject which has an antiquarian 
aspect, and it is important from an entirely contrary point of view. 
It is in this chapter and in that on the administration of the state 
by women, which is its natural pendant, that the most immediate 
personal and political application of the book may be said to lie. 
It should be borne in mind that long before the strict order of suc- 
cession became of supreme importance to the Huguenot party, they 
were usually ardent adherents of the Salic law, because, rightly or 
wrongly, the house of Lorraine was suspected of basing a claim to 
the throne on the female side of all three dynasties. Hotman, 
however, points out that the received doctrine on the Salic law was 
founded on a mistake—a mistake indeed so old wt jam error pro- 
pemodum jus fecisse videatur. Yet documentary evidence proved that 
the Salic law had no reference to the succession to the Franco- 
Gallic throne. It did not concern the Franks in Gaul at all; it was 
confined to the original settlement on the Saal. It had nothing to 
do with public law, with the succession to the throne, or even to 
fiefs, but only referred to private allodial property. It did not 
exclude male descendants in the female line. The exclusion of 
women from the Franco-Gallic throne was based on custom, and 
custom only. Hotman’s historical conscience no doubt revolted 
against the general misconception on this subject, but it must also 
be noted that the existence of any fundamental law on the subject 
of succession was radically opposed to his theory of elective 
monarchy. It is just within the bounds of possibility that he may 
have had a more direct political motive for invalidating the theory 
on which the existing order of succession rested. To Hotman has 
been ascribed, though probably on insufficient grounds, a share in 
the authorship of the ‘ Réveille-Matin.’ This pamphlet contains a 
very remarkable passage, to the effect that the Huguenots would not 
be displeased ta see the house of Valois replaced by that of Lorraine, 
which was descended from Charlemagne, and had been unjustly 
deprived by the Capets.’ In the years immediately succeeding the 


7 Au reste, d quoy tient-il que ceux de Lorraine (qu’on scait bien estre descendus de 
Charlemagne et prives de la couronne de France) ne la recowvrent maintenant? Il ne 
tient ia qu’ad une habileté de main: Que s’ils y veulent aller a force ouverte (mais 
quwil n’en desplaise au Roy) messieurs de Lorraine mettront deux fois plus de gens en 
campagne, qu’il n’y en scauroit mettre. Ils ont plus d’amis, et plus de villes partizanes. 
qwil n'a. Et tenez vous pour tous asseurez, qu’d tout evenement, si la cowronne de 
France se va perdre, ou changer de maistre, ils Vaimeront mieux sur leur teste, que 
sur celle d’un Prince estranger. Pour ma part, ayant vew le peu de seureté qwil y a@ 
sous le regne d’d present, je Vaimeroy beaucoup mieux en la maison de Lorraine que 
la ow elle est. Et diray une chose que le Huguenot (despité pour jamais et desgouté en 
toutes sortes de la maison de Valois) seroit bien aise, voire s’employeroit a ce que la 
maison de Lorraine recouvrast ce qui leur appartient, s’asseurant bien qu'elle lairroit 
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massacre of St. Bartholomew the Guises were in no small favour 
among certain sections of the Huguenots, many of whom they had 
saved. It was believed that they would be liberal in the matter of 
religion. This idea of a union between the house of Lorraine and 
the Huguenots long continued to ferment in the brains of the 
diplomatic agents who haunted the frontiers of France and Ger- 
many, and with whom Hotman in his exile at Strasburg is known 
to have had intercourse. The superstitious respect for the Salic 
law was the great obstacle with which the ambitions of the house 
of Lorraine had to contend. The chapter on the administration 
of the state by women shows that it is unreasonable that women 
should govern where they may not reign ; but that, apart from this, 
experience has proved that the administration of women in France 
has always been attended by tragedies. In proof of this a long 
list of infamous queen-dowagers is adduced, beginning with Chrot- 
child and Brunchild, and ending with Blanche of Castille and 
Isabel of Bavaria. 

On these chapters his enemies naturally fastened. They be- 
lieved them to be intended to convey a direct attack upon the 
queen-mother, while the numerous references to the deposition of 
kings by the national council were a threat to the reigning Capet. 
Their author would found a republic, or he would set up a fourth 
dynasty.* Hotman, in his reply to Matharellus, indignantly denied 
that there was any reference to contemporary politics: Cwm 
Matharellus unicam literulam in toto Franco-Gallie libro non osien- 
dere possit qua presens regni politia vel summo digitulo attingatur :°® 
he had produced facts only ; the conclusions were due to his oppo- 
nents. But it is impossible to believe in the sincerity of this dis- 
avowal. It is inconsistent with his original preface, in which he 
states that his studies were due to the miserable condition of his 
country, and were intended to discover the remedy that should be 
applied. The reference to Brunchild and her Italian favourite, 
whom she loaded with honours, to the two sons whom she brought 
up in such vicious habits that they ended by being at deadly feud, 
is too direct to be mistaken, especially at a moment when the 


la conscience du Huguenot libre et Vexercise de sa religion, et luy garderoit la foy qui 
luy auroit esté promise : se sowvenant du malheur que la desloyauté auroit apporté a 
son maistre. Desia ont ils donné quelque occasion aux Huguenots, de croire qu’ils ne 
leur sont pas si aspres comme on crioit. Ils en ont sauvé, comme Va dit Vl’ Historio- 
graphe, beaucoup et en sauvent secretement tous les jours. (Réveille-Matin, 1574, 
pp. 104, 105.) For the negotiations for an alliance between the houses of Lorraine, 
Condé, and John Casimir directed against the kings of France and Navarre in 1580 
and 1582, see Mémoires de la Huguerye (Paris, 1878), vol. ii. pp. 39-60 and 177-191; 
Bezold, Briefe des Pfalzgrafen Johann Casimir, vol. i. pp. 361-63 and 395-96; also 
a document in Mémoires de du Plessis-Mornay (Paris, 1824), vol. ii. p. 424. 

5 Reges enim nostros et regni nostri politiam subvertere conatur. (Matharellt 
Responsio, ch. xx. edit. 1575.) 

® Pp, 53. 
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hatred between the king and his brother was notorious. Catherine’s 
chief element in French eyes was her Italian blood, and Hotman’s 
reply to Matharellus rings with a fresh diatribe upon the foreign 
minions of the court, the Italo-Gauls, who were the contrivers of 
massacres, the inventors of taxes, and the enemies of peace.'® 

The ‘ Franco-Gallia,’ notwithstanding its antiquarian form, is 
really a livre de circonstance, in the same sense that Machiavelli’s 
‘Principe’ was a livre de circonstance in spite of its philosophical 
form. The antiquarianism partly connected itself with old hobbies 
and old quarrels, partly perhaps it was a blind. But for the pre- 
face an uninstructed reader would scarcely know at what period 
the book was written. But contemporaries had no doubt as to its 
intention. The extreme section of the opposition represented by 
the ‘ Réveille-Matin ’ warmly welcomed it. The moderates perhaps 
shook their heads. It pleased some Huguenots, says Palma-Cayet, 
but not all. Friends and foes at once regarded it as no academic 
thesis, but as being distinctly within the range of practical politics. 
And it is this combination of a new historical method with a great 
political object which gives the ‘ Franco-Gallia’ its interest and its 
permanent value. ~ 

Whatever doubts a reader might feel as to the immediate pur- 
port of Hotman’s book, he could have none whatever with regard to 
the ‘ Vindicie contra Tyrannos.’ It may be said to take the form of 
a case put to counsel, with his opinion thereon, recommending an 
immediate appeal to arms. Of the four questiones into which the 
work is divided, three relate to the right of disobedience and resist- 
ance of subjects to the throne, while the fourth is a justification of 
the intervention of foreign powers, on the ground that the unity of 
the church overrides national distinctions. Notwithstanding its 
philosophical method it is eminently a political pamphlet, and indeed 
professes to be so. Although contemporary names are not men- 
tioned, there is no attempt to conceal the object at which the attack 
is directed. The meaning of the references to Athaliah and to Brun- 
child, to those women who bring up their children in wantonness and 
idleness that they may usurp the throne, is even less unmistakable 
than in the ‘Franco-Gallia.’ Herr Lossen has pointed out a yet more 
complete and detailed reference to current events.'' It must be re- 


0 Gui fuerunt conductores et executores massacrorum et carnificinarum ?  Italo- 
galli. Qui fuerunt consiliatores belli et promotores tante infamie quam nos catholici 
accepimus in Delphinatu? Italogalli. Qui sunt adhuc hodie qui impediunt pacem in 
Gallia swis mendaciis et sophisticis inventionibus ? Italogalli. Qui fuerunt inventores 
tot talliarum et impositionum quibus pauper populus excoriatur? Italogalli. 

He would substitute the names Charles IX, Coligni, Condé, Montmorency, 
Catherine de’ Medici, and the elector palatine for those given in Vindicie, p. 235 (edit. 
of 1579). Consimiliter cum Carolus Calvus, rex Francorum, presidem ejus regionis, 
que Sequanam et Ligerim amnes interjacet, Lambertum ducem et Jametium per 
tyrannidem de medio sustulisset, ac ceteri Gallie optimates ad Ludovicum Germania 
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membered that in contemporary Huguenot pamphlets the key is freely 
applied to the names of the infamous kings and queen-dowagers of 
antiquity. Again, among those tyrants who are placed beyond the 
pale of the law are included those women who usurp the adminis- 
tration of the country in contravention of the privileges of the Salic 
law. And here the reference is all the more pointed, because the 
picture of the tyrant is drawn almost entirely from classical models. 
Yet the work, as a whole, rises high above these personalities. It 
claims, like the ‘ Franco-Gallia,’ to be an attempt to bring back the 
state to its first principles, which have been subverted by the doc- 
trines of Machiavelli. Pugnant enim (questiones) ex diametro cum 
Nicolai Machiavelli Florentini, quem in gubernanda republica ducem illé 
habent, malis artibus, pravis consiliis, et falsa pestiferaque doctrina. In 
the preface alone the name of Machiavelli is eight times mentioned. 
But with this apparent coincidence in the aims of the two books the 
resemblance ceases. The discussions in the ‘ Vindicie’ affect a 
wider area, and the conclusions have a wider application. The 
author’s material does not consist of French precedents alone. The 
principles involved in his four questions are proved by the evi- 
dence of Scripture ; they are confirmed by moral and political phi- 
losophy, by the law of nature, by civil law and imperial rescripts ; 
they are fortified by the usages of divers nations, are clearly shown 
as in a looking-glass by a variety of examples drawn from the most 
noted historians. Whoever the author may have been, his interest 
is evidently not, like that of Hotman, in history, but in the com- 
parative study of existing institutions, and in that strange commin- 
gling of the classics and the scriptures which was the result of the 
fusion of renaissance and reform. If the former characteristic points 
more to the authorship of Languet, the latter is more applicable to 
the life and writings of Du Plessis-Mornay. However this may be, 
the application of this wide learning and observation is not alto- 
gether an advantage to the book. It is overloaded with references 
and illustrations. They divert the attention from the thread of 
the argument. They were no doubt fresher and more real to con- 
temporary readers than to us, to whom they are merely the stock- 
in-trade of an old-fashioned republicanism. In the ‘ Franco-Gallia ’ 
it is possible to be patient with page after page of illustration, 
because it is felt that upon these the conclusions are built. In the 
‘ Vindicie ’ little depends upon them. The real value of the book 
consists not in its research but in its deductive method, in the 
principles from which the author deduces the right of government 
and the right of resistance, and in the place which his work con- 
sequently holds in the history of the theory of contract. 

The subject of the ‘ Vindici#’ is thrown into the form of four 


regem confugissent ... auxilium in Calvum ejusque matrem Juditham, sceleratissimam 
feminam, petituri : is in amplissimo principum Germania cetu audivit. 
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questions, of which the fourth concerns the duty of interference on 
the part of foreign powers, and is only of topical interest. The 
others are (1) Whether it is the obligation or duty of subjects to 
obey a prince’s ordinances when contrary to God’slaw. (2) Whether 
they may lawfully resist a prince who is setting aside God’s law or 
laying waste his church. If so, to whom, by what means, and to 
what extent is it lawful? (8) Whether and how far they may resist 
a prince who is oppressing or ruining a state. To whom is this 
lawful, by what means, and by what title? 

It is obvious that this division is likely to lead to some repetition 
and confusion in treatment. But the philosophical groundwork of 
the distinction consists in the triple contract on which all govern- 
ment depends, the contract between God and king, between God 
and people, and between people and king. On these contracts all 
power and all obedience rest ; they are the postulates of government, 
eternal principles applicable not merely to this state or to that, but 
to all. The apparent exceptions, the dominions of the Russian or 
the Turk, are not imperia sed latrocinia. 

The relation of God to the earth is that of proprietarius to coloni 
and emphyteute; those who exercise government are Dei bene- 
ficiarii et clientes, and receive their investiture from God. The more 
ample the estate which the vassals enjoy, the larger the return which 
is due; the greater the honour the greater the burden. Kings are 
but God’s vicars. It is absurd to suppose that God makes ‘the 
world over to kings without reserving his sovereign rights. Kings 
are the vassals of the King of kings, per gladium, regia auctoritatis 
insigne, investiti, ut eo gladio legem divinam tueantur. Vasallus feudum 
a domino superiore accipit cum munere juris dicendi et onere militia con- 
junctum; rex regnum a Deo, ut judicet populum suum et adversus hostes 
tueatur, Asa vassal may forfeit his fief, so a king, if he neglects God 
and deserts to God’s enemies, forfeits his kingdom. 

But the people also has made its contract with God; it has 
engaged to be God’s people. Itis therefore lawful, nay it is obliga- 
tory upon it, to resist a renegade’king. The contract was binding 
upon the whole people. God acted as creditors act when security 
is doubtful. They make several people securities, and from them 
the whole loan may be exacted. Lcclesiam unico homuncioni com- 
mittere lubricum erat. This implies that the people are responsible 
agents. God would not make a contract with the slave who has no 
legal rights. The forfeiture of the erring king must be carried out 
by the people, who must prevent as well as punish, by admonition, 
by war, by stratagem. But the ‘ people’ does not signify the masses. 
An vero universam multitudinem, lam innumerorum capitum belluam, 
tumultuari et concurrere in eam rem, quasi agmine facto, oportebit ? No, 
by the whole people are meant those who have received magistracies 
from it, those who represent the universal gathering of the people, 
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the comitia, que nil aliud sunt quam regni cujusque epitome. Such 
are the nobility, and others chosen by the estates, of whom is formed 
the concilium ordinarium, or extraordinarium parliamentum. The 
function of these is to see that the church takes no harm. Such 
magistrates are, as individuals, inferior to the king, as a body they 
are his superior. 

The relation between God, people, and king, consists in this, that 
God selects and appoints, while the people approves and institutes. 
God wished that kings should place to the credit of the people, under 
himself, all the power that they received, and that they should devote 
all their energies to the welfare of the people. But there is also a 
secular origin of government, and a secular sanction. The nature 
of government is made clear by stating the end of government. 
This is contained in the principle : Imperii finis unicus populi utilitas, 
Men are by nature free, impatient of servitude, prone to rule rather 
than to obey. It can only be for some great benefit that they re- 
nounce the law of their own nature to bear that of another. The 
inducement was the necessity of security, when the distinction 
between meum and tuum was introduced, when fellow-citizens began 
to quarrel for property, and neighbouring nations for territory ; then 
the people had recourse to a ruler to protect the weaker from the 
stronger, the nation from its neighbours. The functions of govern- 
ment were then war and justice. Aristotle states that in heroic 
times the kings were judices and duces, and one of these senses will 
be found to appear in all terms applied to kings or high officials. 
In this contract with the people justitia holds the place that pietas 
held in the contract with God. There the condition of sovereignty 
was the glory of God; here it is the weal of the people. If the 
one contract be broken God is the avenger, if the other the people. 
No kingdom exists where this contract with the people is not in 
force. It may be implied or expressed, natural or legal. Inter regem 
et populum mutua obligatio est, que sive civilis, sive naturalis tantum 
sit, sive tacita sive verbis concepta, nullo pacto tolli, nullo jure violari, 
nulla vi rescindi potest.” 

From the origin of monarchy its nature may be deduced. No 
man can be born a king, nor can be a king until he has received 
investiture from the people. No monarchy is really hereditary ; if 
a dynasty deteriorates there is no bar to the selection of another. 
The object for which a thing is created is superior to the thing 


% Du droit des Magistrats sur lewrs subjects, p. 770: Qu’il n’y ait jamais eu 
nation qui sciemment et sans contrainte ou force se soit oubliée jusques a se sousmettre 
d la volonté de quelque souverain sans ceste condition expresse ou tacitement entendue 
destre justement et equitablement gouvernée. Le Politique, p. 98: Il faloit qwil y 
eust assemblées et troupes d’hommes avant la creation des magistrats, qui les ont creez 
avec pactes et obligations reciproques et correspondants. . . . Ainsi les droits des Roys 


ne se rendent pas proprement a leurs personnes, mais plustost pour le regard de leurs 
charges et offices. 
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created, and, therefore, the people to the king. He is but the servant: 
of the state. He is the captain of the ship, the people the owner. 
All that he acquires by war or justice he acquires for the nation, as 
a slave for its master. Nor can he form any contract without the 
people’s consent. Kings are not above the law ; they are but custodes, 
ministri, et conservatoreslegum. Law is a divinely granted instinct 
by which human society may be best directed towards a happy end. 
It is better to obey mind than body. Nor are kings proprietors of 
the people’s goods. It is not probable that men, who always cling 
to what is their own and often covet what is others, should choose 
a man to whom to transfer all that they possess. They are not 
even proprietors of the public patrimony. If kingship is a functio it 
has no concern with proprietas, if a possessio it is surely subject to- 
the reservation of proprietas by the people. The patrimonium fisci is 
the dowry of the state, and none can alienate it. The domain 
was granted to the king for administration in time of peace, the 
taille for the emergencies of war. The king has not even usufructuary 
rights ; it is for the law to prescribe the objects on which the revenue 
is to be expended. In short, Regis nomen non hereditatem, non pro- 
prietatem, non usumfructum, sed functionem et procurationem sonat. 

Such are the rights of the people. From carelessness they may 
be let to fall, but they cannot lapse. If there is no prescription 
against the jfiscus, much less can there be prescription against the 
people, whose grant the jfiscus is. Is it not recognised that there 
is no prescription against liberty, however long the servitude? If 
the nobles, the nation’s representatives, have been oppressed, it 
does not prejudice the nation’s rights. Neque enim demunt anni 
quidem juri populi, sed addunt injurie regis. If, on the other hand, 
the nobles have been in collusion with the king, they are liable to 
the same penalties, as trustees who cheat their wards. Much in- 
deed depends on these representatives of the people. They have 
their obligations even as the king; they are the nation’s officers, 
not his; they are not appointed by him, neither do they die with 
him. Unlike the officers of the household, they are not the 
domestics of a lord, but they guard the privileges of the people, they 
are the assessors, the partners, the co-trustees of the king; he is 
but their chairman. All nations have such officials. In France 
they were of old appointed in the national council, now in the par- 
liament of Paris. France, too, has its peers, named after its pro- 
vinces; they are par excellence the king’s partners; to them he 
takes the oath, as to the whole nation. They are the king’s supe- 
riors ; they judge between him and his vassals. Hence the parlia- 
ment of Paris, which is the curia parium, is judge between king and 
people. The king’s receipts, unless signed by the secretary of the 
nation and sealed by its chairman, have no force. 

Not only is there a contract, a law binding on the. king, but a 
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sanction, a penalty attached to its breach. The king’s engagement 
to rule justly was made pure; the people’s engagement to obey 
was sub conditione. If the king fails to fulfil his part, he ceases to 
be a king, and becomes a tyrant. The people’s resistance ceases to 
be rebellion ; it becomes aduty. But here distinction must be made. 
A tyrant with whom no contract has been formed, an invader, a 
usurper, one who seeks to convert an elective into an hereditary 
monarchy, a woman who seeks to govern in a country subject to 
the Salic law—such are outside the law; they are at the mercy of 
the individual ; it isa case for self-protection ; law natural, national, 
or international, justifies individual resistance. But a contract once 
made, the individual is no judge of its breach or its observance. 
Resistance belongs to the representatives of the people, to the magis- 
trates. All should resist; if not all, then some; if not some, then 
even one. In such a case majorities do not bind. Where the 
senate was, there was Rome, and where justice, there the senate. 
The state is where one magistrate is guarding his country against 
tyranny, calling to liberty a people enslaved, checking a woman’s 
caprice, crushing flatterers who misuse the king’s indolence for 
every evil end, keeping ambition within due bounds ; such resistance 
is not only lawful, but is the bounden duty of every magistrate. The 
national officers must keep the tyrant in check. The local officers 
must ward him off from the districts entrusted to them. But the 
individual must not resist. The sword was given to him neither by 
God nor by people. He is but a ward, he may not act for himself, 
much less for the state. If he is oppressed, he must use, not hands 
nor feet, but only bended knees.'* 

This same hard and fast line between the obligations respectively 
incumbent on the magistrates and the individual is also applied to 
the case where the people is not acting for itself, but by virtue of 
its compact with God. Here, too, the obligation, as there the right, 
of resistance, is ascribed not only to the representatives of the nation 
as a whole, but to those of each province and municipality—that is, 
of each of the political units of which the nation is composed. As 
in the contract between king and people, the former had taken the 
oath that he would rule justly, not only to the body which repre- 
sented the whole nation, but to each of its component parts, so in 


'S Du droit des Magistrats sur leurs subjects, p. 744: Ains il faut ow qu’il se retire 
ailleurs ow qu’ayant recours d Dieu il souffre ce joug. The Huguenot writers, while 
advocating resistance to authority, were careful to clear themselves of any suspicion of 
anabaptist doctrines on this head. Ibid. p. 739: Et quand je parle ainsi je prie que 
personne pour cela n’estime que je favorise aucunement & ces enragez anabaptistes ou a 
autres séditiewx et mutins, lesquels au contraire je croy estre dignes de la haine de 
tout le reste des hommes et de trés grieves peines pour leurs démerites. The synod of 
La Ferté-sous-Jouarre (1564) had been accused of denying the legality of the magis- 
tracy, which called forth indignant denials (Cal. of State Papers: Foreign, 1564-5, 
pp. 119-20). 
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the contract between God and people, it is not only the whole 
nation, but every province for itself, that has pledged itself to pro- 
tect the church. As, therefore, a local magistrate should prevent 
a viceroy conspiring against his king from the city or province 
which he rules, so should he resist a king conspiring against God. 
The city does not belong to the king; the wrbiwm potestas may be 
his, but the urbiwn dominium is the citizens’. They are in the 
king’s imperium, but not within his patrimonium. Deus unus est 
proprietarius dominus. But the private person has no such obliga- 
tion of resistance. To him God has said, Mitte gladium tuum 
in vaginam, but to the magistracy, Non geritis gladium frustra. The 
magistrate has vowed to guard the temple of the Lord, the indivi- 
dual the temple of his body. He has only the sword of the spirit. 
If prayer will not suffice, his only recourse is to withdraw to another 
city. Thus those are mistaken who believe that now, as of yore, 
special agents are raised up by God for vengeance, but equally 
wrong are those who apply to the magistrates the limits imposed 
upon individuals, and who hold that since Christ came upon the 
earth no sword is to be drawn. 

Such is the scope of the work which Lenglet du Fresnoy de- 
scribed as the most dangerous of political writings. Yet it cannot be 
claimed that the author of the ‘ Vindicie’ stated any doctrines which 
were absolutely new. The feudal superiority of God over king, 
the theory of the contract between God and king, and between 
people and king, the loss of dominion from lack of grace, the right 
of resistance on breach of contract, were all part of the heritage 
of previous ages, the philosophical residuums of previous political 
conflicts. The curious conjunction of feudal principles with 
democratic conclusions had not been quite unknown. Nor would it 
be exactly true to say that the theory of contract, as stated in the 
‘ Vindicie,’ was a rediscovery on the part of the author of a doctrine 
lost or forgotten. Such theories, indeed, after a period of quies- 
cence, had germinated again with great rapidity and in great abun- 
dance. But it would be impossible to ascribe them to any one indi- 
vidual. The seed had been self-sown, and the germination was due 
rather to the condition of the political atmosphere than to direct 
personal agency. The doctrines at all events seem to have been 
the common property of a group of anonymous authors, all 
writing within these few years. How far they were related to each 
other it is impossible to say, but they have much in common, and 
they may even have formed a kind of syndicate for the production 
of political pamphlets. It may be urged on behalf of this group 
of_thinkers, if not on behalf of the author of the ‘ Vindicie,’ that 
there was to some extent a re-discovery of theory. For they owed 
singularly little to the previous century. La Boétie’s work was 
indeed published and utilised, but it was calculated rather to raise 
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men's passions than to convince their reasons ; it belongs, like ‘ Le 
Tigre francais,’ rather to the rhetorical than to the philosophical 
side of the conflict. Bishop Poynet’s short treatise on political 
power, written at Strasburg, may have been read, and one im- 
portant pamphlet professed to have been founded on a manifesto 
of the people of Magdeburg in 1550, but the existence of this has, 
we believe, never been proved. 

Among this group of writers it is extremely difficult to deter- 
mine, in individual cases, whether one author directly borrowed 
from another or drew from a common source. The date of publica- 
tion, even when it is known, is not sufficient proof. Perhaps the 
most curious case of direct borrowing occurs in the ‘ Réveille-Matin,’ 
of which some ten pages, with insignificant verbal alterations, are an 
exact copy of a passage in the ‘ Contre Un’ of la Boétie, and yet the 
latter is not known to have been published until some two years 
after the appearance of the ‘ Réveille-Matin.’ This pamphlet is said 
to have been the work of several hands, and this may have been 
the case with others. The author of the ‘ Vindicie’ clearly drew 
many of his illustrations from the ‘ Franco-Gallia.’ The correspond- 
ence with the short political discussion on the power of the magis- 
trate in the ‘ Réveille-Matin ’ is too close to be accidental, and it is 
so obviously an amplification of ‘ Le droit des Magistrats sur leurs 
subjects,’ that it has been believed to be by the same hand. So 
again the form in which the questions are put show a curious re- 
semblance to the title of ‘ Le Politique.’ “ 

The function of the ‘ Vindicie,’ however, is to sum up and 
to put into philosophical shape the results of these smaller 
pamphlets. The theory of contract which is constantly taken for 
granted in the latter is deliberately made the groundwork on 
which the ‘ Vindicie’ rests. In one important respect, however, 


4 Jusques ot lon doit supporter la tyrannie, si en une oppression extréme il est 
loisible aux sujets de prendre les armes pour défendre leur vie et liberté, quand, com- 
ment, par qui et par quel moyen cela se doit et peut faire. (Le Politique. Mem. de 
VEstat de France sous Charles IX, mpuxxvi.) Passages in the Réveille-Matin, e.g. 
pp. 76, 79, and Du droit des Magistrats, pp. 735, 717, are also closely parallel to each 
other. Compare also, on the origin of government, p. 739 of the latter with Le Politique, 
p. 98. The correspondence between Du droit des Magistrats and the Vindicie is well 
seen in the following passages: Tels sont aujourdhuy les officiers de plusieurs 
royawumes chrestiens entre lesquels il est raisonnable de conter les ducs, marquis, 
comtes, viscomtes, barons, chastelains qui ont jadis esté estats et charges publiques, 
qui se commettoyent par ordre legitime, et qui depuis, pour estre devenues dignitez heredi- 
taires, n’ont pourtant changé la nature de leur droit et auctorité, comme aussi il faut 
comprendre en ce nombre les officiers électifs des villes, tels que sont les maires, viguiers, 
consuls, capitoux, syndiques, eschevins et autres semblables. (Du droit des Magistrats, 
pp. 747-8.) Sunt et duces, marchiones, comites, vicecomites, barones, castellani, item in 
urbibus majores, vicarii, consules, sindici, scabini, et ceteri, quibus aliqua sigillatim 
aut regio aut urbs commendata est, ut populum tueantur quatenus eorum jurisdictio 


patet, etst quedam ex illis dignitatibus hereditaria hoc tempore habentur. (Vindicie, 
p- 98.) 


D2 
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‘Le droit des Magistrats’ has the advantage. It states clearly and 
refutes the objection which was raised to the right of resistance on 
the part of the people, and which was afterwards made the basis 
of the absolutism doctrine of the theory of contract by Hobbes. 
Afin qu’on ne replique point qwil est bien vray que la premiere origine 
des magistrats a esté telle, mais que depuis les peuples se sont sousmis 
enticrement a la puissance et volonté de ceux qwils ont acceptez pour 
souverains, et leur ont plainement et sans aucune exception resigné 
toute leur liberte. Je nie qwil puisse apparoir une telle quittance, et 
dis au contraire que les nations, tant que le droit et equité a eu lieu, 
n’ont creé ni accepté leurs roys qua certaines conditions, lesquelles 
estant manifestement violées par eux, il s’ensuit que ceux qui ont eu 
puissance de leur bailler telle authorité n’ont eu moins de puissance de 
les en priver. Nowhere in the ‘ Vindicie’ is this objection so 
clearly stated, though it is necessarily raised by implication. It 
cannot be said, however, that any of the other pamphlets has any 
claim to the presentation of a complete philosophical system. Of 
his development of such a system the author of the ‘ Vindicie,’ 
or at all events the writer of the preface, is consciously aware. He 
employs what he terms the geometrical method of proof. Ad 
docendi rationem quod pertinet, ille, quo planius et certius rem ostendat, 
ex effectis et consequentibus caussas et maximas illas propositiones 
sive regulas colligit, ob oculosque ponit, et cognoscendas exhibet, veluti 
gradibus quibusdam ad summa conscendens : ut geometrarum more, quos 
hac in re imitari videtur voluisse, ex puncto lineam ducat, ex linea 
superficiem, ex superficie corpus constituat. The reader will, however, 
take some exception to this definition of the method of the ‘ Vindi- 
cie ;’ it would be more true to say that certain maxims or proposi- 
tions are adopted entire on authority or ex hypothesi, and that on 
these the fabric of the state is built, while by them each question 
of the day is tested. Thus, while frequently aiming at the same 
conclusions as the ‘ Franco-Gallia,’ and expressing them in language 
almost identical, the road which is followed is quite distinct. An 
interesting example of the difference of the modes of thought of 
the two authors is to be found in their doctrine of the origin of law. 
Hotman would believe that law is the result of the gradual growth 
of custom, that, in its codified form, it is in fact the grammar of 
custom. It formulates the rules by which men must in the future act 
from the practice on which they have acted in the past. The 
author of the ‘ Vindicie,’ on the other hand, regards law as the 
result of a definite convention, as a political expedient to protect 
the people from the inconsistencies of the actual decisions given by 
its elected rulers. Law arises from a compact, just as does the 
monarchy itself. It being found that the monarch, being mortal, 
spoke not always with the same voice, the people created laws and 
set them above the monarch ; they are the work not of custom, but 
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of pure reason, guided from above. Thus the theological doctrine 
of the origin of law is almost reached. In such a scheme there is 
no place for precedents and their reconciliation. 

It is interesting also to compare the application of the two authors’ 
principles to the facts of the constitution and the circumstances of the 
rebellion. The deductions of the ‘ Vindicie’ are at least as pliable 
as the inductions of the ‘ Franco-Gallia.’ Hotman puts pressure 
on his authorities to force them into the shape required for his con- 
clusions, but this, once formed, is applied with rigour. Everything 
not in accordance with his theory of the constitution, as built upon 
the customs of the united races, is mercilessly discarded. The ‘ Vin- 
dicie,’ far more revolutionary in principle, is in points of detail more 
conservative in practice ; it respects the peerage and the parliament 
of Paris. But it also bends its theory to fit in with the practice of the 
separatist school of Huguenot politicians. The sole authority which 
Hotman recognises is the people, assembled through its representa- 
tives in its three estates. The author of the ‘ Vindicie’ applies his 
theory of contract not only to the nation jointly, but severally to 
its component parts. This was the philosophical justification of 
the centrifugal tendency with which the Huguenots were always 
charged. The Huguenots were accused of wishing to break France 
up into a loose cantonal federation, on the model of Switzerland. 
In this accusation there may have been some shadow of justice ; 
for in the Netherlands it was professedly the desire of the extreme 
anti-orange Calvinist party, as represented by the ‘ Vray Patriote’ 
of Beutterich. At the time when the ‘ Vindicie ’ was written, this 
tendency to separation was the result of the necessities of the case. 
The early resistance of Rochelle and of Sancerre after the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew had each been isolated. Towns situated in the 
midst of a catholic rural population were often forced into the as- 
sumption of a practical independence. A little later the Huguenots 
and United Catholics of the South had organised a working auto- 
nomous provincial system. With Hotman the voice of the three 
estates is decisive, but the author of the ‘ Vindicie’ realises that 
the majority may be on the wrong side. The results of the estates 
of 1576 were either foreseen, or else the passage relating to the sub- 
ject was written after the event. The unity of the nation is inferior 
to the liberty and the religion of its component parts, as it is to the 
ecclesiastical unity of the church at large. While the subject may 
resist, the foreigner may invade. Politically speaking, the general 
practical scope of the ‘ Franco-Gallia’ was constructive, for it only 
swept away that which it believed to interfere with the construction. 
On the other hand that of the ‘ Vindicie’ was destructive, because 
the principles on which it would recast the state were unreal and 
non-existent. Its form and its language were better adapted to 
revolution than to reform. 
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To modern readers, at all events, the ‘ Vindicie ’ would have been 
more effective if it had confined itself to the treatment of the secu- 
lar side of the question. Most of the faults of workmanship in the 
book arise from the attempt to combine the theories on the divine 
and the secular origin of government. This may possibly have been 
the result of dual authorship, or it may have been a concession to 
the ecclesiastical modes of thought of the day, or the author may 
merely have been over-anxious to exhaust the current arguments 
on his subject. It may be observed that the treatment of authori- 
ties in question 3 differs somewhat from that of the two first sections. 
In the discussions on the origin of secular government the authori- 
ties adduced are in great measure secular, and the quotations are 
illustrations in the proper sense of theword. But the quotations in 
questions 1 and 2 are derived almost exclusively from scripture, and 
there is a decided tendency to argue from authority, to regard the 
illustrations not as subordinate to, but as co-ordinate with, the pos- 
tulates with which the author starts. The discussion on secular 
government is complete in itself, and it is this which exercised so 
decided an influence hereafter. Granted the original contract, the 
conclusioris were unimpeachable. But it is not so with the conclu- 
sions drawn from the contract between God, king, and people. Here 
the arguments used of old by the papacy against the civil power are 
employed, but at a great disadvantage. In both cases the sentence 
pronounced against the king for treason to his monarchy is to be exe- 
cuted by the people through its representatives. But the Huguenot 
writer lacks the court which is to give the sentence. Who is to decide 
when the church has been injured ? Who is judge in cases of heresy? 
There is no attempt to determine any ecclesiastical body that is to 
set the secular body in motion. The sentence is apparently left to 
the officials whose function it is to execute it, even to the individual 
magistrate. The same power is to adjudicate both in cases of 
breach of contract between God and king, and between king and 
people. In the former case the system of the author’s ultra-catholic 
successors is more complete, for they have a specially appointed 
court to watch over the conditions of this contract, and to adjudicate 
on the breach thereof in the form of heresy. But they lose their 
advantage by their tendency to make the pope the adjudicator not 
only in cases of heresy, but of tyranny, thus abandoning the logical 
distinction between the dual obligation of the monarch to God and 
people. It is curious also to compare the jealousy which both 
parties feel as to the interference of the ecclesiastical power with 
the new-found liberties of the people. The author of the ‘ Vindi- 
cie,’ notwithstanding his strong theological interests, allots no place 
whatever in his political system to the Calvinistic ministry. Bou- 
cher, in his ‘ Apologie pour Jehan Chastel ’ ascribes to the pope the 
delivery of the sentence, but gives him no power of reversing it, at 
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all events as far as temporal penalties are concerned. The pope 
may absolve from sin, but not from its temporal consequences ; he 
cannot restrain the people from the execution of the penalty when 
once imposed.’” By such arguments only could the adherents of the 
league justify their resistance to Henry IV after his absolution. 
The subsequent history of the ‘Franco-Gallia’ and of the 
‘ Vindicie ‘is an interesting illustration of the manner in which cir- 
cumstances alter cases. Before many years had passed, the results of 
the labours of Hotman and the author of the ‘ Vindiciz ’ had become 
the stock-in-trade of the preachers and publicists of the league. 
Elective monarchy and the power of the estates, and, indeed, in cases 
of urgency, of the people without the estates, beeame the pet policy of 
the ultra-catholics.'® Boucher’s ‘ De justa Henrici III abdicatione ’ 
became the manual of leaguer theorists, and is practically a rear- 
rangement of the arguments of the ‘ Vindicie.’ The title of Pierre 
St. JuJ*er’s ‘Discours par lequel il appert que le royaume de France 
est électif et non hereditaire’ might have served as a second title 
for the ‘ Franco-Gallia.’ By the curious irony of fate Englishmen 
attributed the ‘ Vindicie ’ to Parsons the Jesuit, and James I believed 
that it was written by an emissary of the papacy to bring discredit 
on the protestant cause.'" The book was burnt by the univer- 
sity of Cambridge. Hotman had to write a pamphlet in support of 
the strict order of succession, which is, however, not quite so complete 
a retractation of his principles as has been supposed. The author 
of the ‘ Vindicie ’ dared not reveal his name. It is surprising, perhaps, 
that the‘ Franco-Gallia,’ considering the exclusively national applica- 
tion of its principles, should have retained the popularity which it 
enjoyed. Itis a tribute to the excellence of the author’smethod. More 
natural is it that the ‘ Vindiciw,’ owing to its bold deductive method 
and the universal applicability of its conclusions, should have main- 
tained its reputation. For it must be remembered that it had little 


% Joinct qu’estant iceluy condamné non seulement par l’Eglise, mais aussi par 
les estats, si bien le Pape peut relascher la condamnation ecclesiastique, si ne pourroit 
il la civile. (Part ii. ch. 8.) 

‘6 For one of many examples see the Apologie pour Jehan Chastel, part ii. ch. 9: 
La premiére, pour estre simplement abus, que de dire que la succession lie tellement les 
Royaumes ou les peuples, que si soit un fondement immuable et necessaire, attendu que 
st bien elle a esté admise, pour Vexperience qu'il y a que les inconveniences en sont 
moindres, que de l’élection, si ne fut ce jamais pourtant pour prejudicier au droit de 
nature, sur lequel est l’élection, ni pour rénouer ow se lier les mains au cas que pour le 
vice et indignité des successeurs la succession fut nuysible et l’élection necessaire, comme 
celle qui est le fondement sur lequel la succession subsiste et aux conditions de laquelle, 
comprises au contract mutuel d’entre le seigneur et le vassal et d’entre les Roys et les 
peuples, dont a esté dit ci-dessus, la succession est liée, voire en telle sorte gue quoy 
qu'elle semble hereditaire si est elle plustost élective. 

” This is in an answer to Cardinal du Perron quoted by Bayle, vol. iv. in his 
dissertation upon Junius Brutus: Quem nobis objecit, Junius Brutus, auctor est 
ignotus, et forte Romane ecclesia emissarius, ut per illum reformate religioni apud 
principes conflaret invidiam. 
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if any effect on the struggle for which it was written. Among the 
Huguenots the principles which it advocated were already passing 
out of date at the time of its publication.'® Herr Lossen’s supposition 
that it was published with a view to the support of the rebellion in 
the Netherlands is an illustration of its general applicability. And 
the book perhaps had a wider influence on the thought of the next 
generation than on itsown. It found its adversaries in the revived 
monarchy of France and the pedantic absolutism of the Stuarts ; 
and it found its disciples among the pedantic liberals of the Fronde 
and the eminently practical opponents of monarchy in England. 
K. ARMSTRONG. 
18 Six editions of the Vindicig appeared between 1579 and 1599, and six between 


1600 and 1648. Two editions of a French translation belong to 1581 and 1615. An 
English translation was published in 1648 and reprinted in 1689. 





Roman Emperors from Basil [1 


to [saac Komnénos 


HE eleventh century is the turning point of the middle ages; 
in it new currents are beginning to flow and old currents are be- 
ginning to ebb. It was in the eleventh century that Normans founded 
their kingdom in southern Europe and conquered England ; it was 
in the eleventh century that Gregory VII introduced a new spirit 
into western Christendom ; it was in the eleventh century that the 
crusade movement began. The mere mention of the crusades, 
Gregory VII, and the Normans sufficiently indicates the new currents 
that flowed in western Europe. A change was taking place at the 
same time in the eastern Roman empire, a change which implied 
and led to its decline; and if we do not misunderstand the system 
of medieval Europe, unduly isolating the Byzantine world from 
the occidental kingdoms as if they did not act and react upon one 
another, we must assume that the new tide in the west was causally, 
or rather reciprocally—for reciprocity is generally the right category 
in history—connected with the ebb in the east. The most obvious 
indication of this connexion is the commercial change which 
resulted in the transference of trade from the Greeks, who had 
hitherto almost monopolised it, to the rising republics of Italy. 
The chief external event in the eastern empire was the succes- 
sion of the house of Komnénos to the house of Basil the Macedonian, 
whose descendants had worn the purple for two centuries. This 
change of dynasty meant the triumph and preponderance of the 
wealthy aristocratic families of Asia Minor ; it was the outward sign 
of a great inward change which had been taking place since the 
reign of Basil Il. The final separation of the Greek and Latin 
churches occurred at this period (1054); but as they were really 
alienated long before, this is an event of only second-rate importance. 
Of much more interest are the projects of the patriarch Kérularios 
to make the church independent of the state, in fact to do what 
Hildebrand did in the west. Another movement of the time which 
deserves attention is the revival of literature under the auspices of 
Michael Psellos, who reclaimed Greek prose from the barbarism into 
which it was falling. 
There is a plentiful lack of contemporary authority for the last 
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years of the Macedonian dynasty. For a few events at the begin- 
ning of the reign of Basil II (976-1025) we have a page or two of 
a contemporary author, Leo Diakonos ; but for the rest of his long 
reign and for that of his brother Constantine VIII we have only the 
later chronographers, Kedrénos and Zonaras. For the following 
emperors, until the accession of Isaac Komnénos, Finlay’s only Greek 
sources were Kedrénos and Zonaras, for we need hardly take into 
account such writers as Glykas or Manassés. But since Finlay wrote 
his history the labours of M. Constantine Sathas have rendered a 
new source accessible, the contemporary history of Michael Psellos.! 
This history was so diligently utilised by Zonaras that the original 
does not supply us with any new facts of great importance ; but never- 
theless it is invaluable, as we learn a large number of interesting 
details, not to mention that the work of a contemporary has always 
a flavour which no compilation can have. There may be sufficient 
foundation for the paradoxical statement of M. Amédée Thierry that 
details are the soul of history, to warrant us in collecting and 
recording the new points which may be gleaned from Psellos. 
Accordingly, as the subject has not been worked up, I propose to 
give a sketch of Byzantine history from Basil IL to the deposition 
of Michael VI, confining myself almost entirely to what Psellos has 
recorded, and consequently omitting altogether some important wars 
of which Finlay, reproducing Kedrénos and Zonaras, has given so 
full an account, that a repetition here seems unnecessary. It will 
be advisable at the outset to say something more of Psellos and the 
nature of his history, and also to notice briefly our other authorities. 

§ 1. Sources.—The history of Psellos is a ‘Exatovraernpis ; it 
embraces a period of one hundred years, beginning with the acces- 
sion of Basil II (976) and ending with the accession of Niképhoros 
Botaneiates (1077). For the first three reigns (of Basil, Constantine, 
and Romanos) it is a short and meagre record of things which he had 
not witnessed, though he had doubtless heard many facts on first-hand 
authority, but with the accession of Michael IV in 1034 it becomes 
more complete and detailed, and at the same time assumes the value 
of contemporary history. In order to understand and appreciate 
its value we must give a short outline of the author’s career.’ 

He was born in 1018, and thus at the accession of Michael the 
Paphlagonian was sixteen years old. He had seen the emperor 


1 Bibliotheca Greca Medii vi; vol. iv. Pselli Historia Byzantina et alia 
opuscula (1874). The opuscula are three “Emirdgio: Adyot, on Michael Kérularios, 
Constantine Leichudés, and Joannes Xiphilinos, three personages of whom we shall 
have more to say. Vol. v. of this series contains other works of Psellos, including a 
large collection of letters. 

2 M. Sathas has prefaced his edition with a full biographical account of Psellos. 
His original name was Constantine; he was renamed Michael when he took the 
monastic vows. How little is generally known of Psellos and his works is apparent 
in the short notice in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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Romanos in a public procession not long before his death. Thus 
for the reign of Romanos he may be considered a contemporary 
writer in the same sense that Cicero’s authority might be called 
contemporary for the history of Livius Drusus. His father’s 
fathers had been consuls and patricians; his mother was of good 
family and herself a clever woman who used to assist her son, 
when a boy, in preparing his lessons. He studied rhetoric and 
philosophy, giving the preference to the latter, and in his studies 
‘chummed’ with an older friend, Joannés Xiphilinos, whom he 
assisted in philosophy and in return received help in jurisprudence. 
Under Michael IV he was appointed judge at Philadelphia, and in 
the short reign of Michael V held the post of under-secretary 
(troypayparevs), through the influence probably of his friend Con- 
stantine Leichudés, whom that. emperor appointed chief minister. 
Leichudés did not fall with his master ; Constantine IX retained his 
services, and Psellos won the marked affection of that impression- 
able sovereign and became his trusted confidant, holding the post 
of secretary. Constantine was induced to refound, in a sort of 
manner, the university of Constantinople, and Psellos filled the chair 
of philosophy. Towards the end of this reign Leichudés was de- 
posed, and Psellos, fearing, as he tells us, the weathercock nature 
of his master, determined to embrace the spiritual life and retired 
to a monastery, in spite of the emperor’s expressed wishes. Theodora 
recalled him to court after Constantine’s death, and he took part in 
the administration of Michael VI. He was one of the embassy sent 
by that monarch with proposals to Isaac Komnénos, under whose 
sovereignty he succeeded Leichudés as prime minister. We need 
not touch on his political conduct in the following reigns, his educa- 
tion of Michael VII, and his relations to Romanos Diogenés, as this 
paper will not go further than the accession of Isaac. 

From this brief sketch we may see that the memoirs of Psellos 
as a distinguished contemporary who was initiated in the arcana 
(amdppyra) of political events are of the highest value. Through his 
artificial, often irritatingly artificial, rhetorical style,’ his descriptions 
of the emperors and empresses whom he knew give an impression 
of reality and life. He presents us with pictures of men and women 
of the time more vivid than we could ever get from writers like 
Zonaras. He had seen Romanos like a living corpse, when a boy 
of sixteen; he had seen George Maniakés, standing ten feet high, 
and looked up at him as at a pillar or a mountain; he had stood 
by the side of Constantine Monomachos when he witnessed the sea- 
fight with the Russians ; he had stood by his side when an arrow 


’ As examples I may quote ds ed@ds Td Kpdros Siadetduevov rod Kparovytos Tq 
Kparijcayt: wide: Karavadwbéytos, where kpati,cayt: is chosen as a verbal antithesis to 
kpdros axparotytos (p. 61). Again (p. 131), 6 Baoreds BacfAcwos ev trois BactAclos 
areOnoatpice. 
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narrowly missed him during the siege of Tornikios; he knew by 
personal experience that the queen Skléraina was an excellent 
listener ; he was an intimate friend of the first minister Leichudés 
and the great patriarch Michael Kérularios; he was first minister 
himself. 

In the rather pretentious preface to his chronography Joannés 
Skylitzés, whom George Kedrénos copies, enumerates some of his 
predecessors in the field of history. He remarks of Psellos and 
others that they do not give accurate details, but ‘merely record a 
list of the emperors, stating who succeeded whom, and nothing 
more.’* In regard to Psellos this criticism is in one way entirely 
false ; in another way it expresses in exaggerated terms a certain 
truth. The events which Psellos does describe he describes in far 
more elaborate detail than Kedrénos himself, who gives us the dry 
bones ; in this respect the criticism is false. But, on the other 
hand, many events of importance are not even mentioned by Psellos, 
as he tells us plainly himself; and so far the criticism has an 
element of truth. Skylitzés prides himself on giving us all, even 
the smallest, bones ; Psellos gives us a selection of bones and flesh 
together. Psellos is quite aware of this, as we may see from a 
passage in which he states the scope and nature of his history. He 
does not attempt to describe, he says, all events in order and each 
in detail from its beginning to its conclusion, nor to enumerate 
every military engagement however trifling, and the other things 
which accurate historians describe.» He aims ata succinct relation, 
not at an ambitious history; and he therefore omits many things 
worthy of record, and, instead of dividing his history chronologi- 
cally, simply dictates the most critical events and what most im- 
pressed itself on his recollection. ‘I do not note in detail every 
event, for it is my design to follow a middle course between the 
ancient historians of old Rome on the one hand, and our modern 
chronographers on the other, avoiding the roundabout flow of the 
former and not imitating the bald conciseness of the latter, so that 
my narration may neither weary the reader nor omit capital events.’ 

Thus Psellos’ intention was to compose readable memoirs in 
contrast to the prevailing style of Byzantine history, which he con- 
sidered dry and wearisome. By his neglect of chronology he 
completely breaks through the stereotyped method. There was 


‘ Kal GAAo erexelpnoay olov 5 Sueduérns nal 5 bwéptiwos VeAAds Kal Erepor civ 
ToUTOIS* GAAG Tis axpiBelas drowentéKaciw araplOunow pdvnv momoduevar rev BaciAéwy 
kal diddtaytes tis peta Tiva yéyovey eyxparhs Kal wAdov ovdév (ed. Bonn, p. 2). 
The word axpi8efa means accurate fulness of detail, not accuracy in our sense of 
trustworthiness. Both Skylitzés and Psellos might be called fond of detail, for ‘ detail’ 
is ambiguous. The remark already quoted from Thierry, Les détails sont Vdme de 
V histoire, refers to details in the sense in which we should use the word of Psellos. 


5 See his history, pp. 135, 136. ots dxpiBéor tav aovyypapéwy would include 
Skylitzés. 
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consequently a sort of opposition between Psellos and contemporary 
historians like Joannés Skylitzés, who held fast by the old method ; 
there were, in fact, two historical schools—one instituted by Psellos, 
whose influence on historiography in method as well as in style was 
permanent, inasmuch as the best historians of the following centuries 
adopted a midway method. 

While he often omits important facts, such as the Patzinak war 
in the reign of Constantine IX, he devotes pages to minor details of 
court life which he had personally observed, and he deems it neces- 
sary to apologise for such digressions.* He says he will not describe 
the grief exhibited by Constantine when his queen Skléraina died, for 
such a description would be a descent to triviality (cusxporoyeiobar 
kat olov Nerronoyeiv). ‘But if I myself am sometimes guilty of 
that against which I warn writers of history to guard, it is no wonder, 
for the notion of history is not so absolutely bounded, so shaved 
off on every side, as not to leave some loopholes and passages for 
egress ; but if anything take advantage of a loophole, the historian 
must quickly recall the waif, and must arrange his matter so as to 
bear on the general theme, considering all else as merely secondary.’ 

His general view of history is, that it is directed by providence.’ 
‘I am wont to refer to the pronoia of the Deity the arrangement 
of the larger events of history, indeed to attach to his prevision all 
events that do not arise from the perversion of our human nature.’ 
Thus, as an orthodox member of the church, he believed in a com- 
bination of design and freewill. 

Michael Attaleiatés was a younger contemporary of Psellos.® 
He dedicates his history to the emperor Niképhoros Botaneiatés, 
the predecessor of the great Alexios, and beginning with Michael IV 
gives a short eclectic sketch of the years 1034-1057, somewhat 
similar in compass, though different in style, to the sketch given by 
Psellos of the reigns of Basil, Constantine VIII,and Romanos. His 
history becomes more complete with the revolt of Komnénos as that 
of Psellos with the accession of Michael IV. Although slight, the 
preliminary sketch is valuable, for Attaleiatés was a man superior 
in judgment and insight to the average Byzantine chronographer, 
and we shall have occasion to refer to it. He tells us in his intro- 
ductory remarks that though he was distracted with official busi- 
ness which occupied him every hour of the day, it seemed good tohim 
to undertake yet an additional labour and ‘ digest a few things in a 
short and simple style—as is meet for historians, if the subject be 
not agonistic and therefore demanding an artificial method, but 


6 P. 134, * Pp. 64. 
8 Besides his history, published in the Bonn series of Scriptores Byzantini, there 
is also extant his d:dragis, or will, containing regulations for a charitable institution 


(xrwxorpopeiov) which he founded ; it has been published in the first volume of Sathas’ 
Bibliotheca Greca Medii Avi. 
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historical and superior to irrelevant prolixity—not concerning what 
I received from others by hearsay, but concerning what I myself 
witnessed and beheld, in order that things worthy of narrative 
may not be overwhelmed in the profundities of oblivion by the 
lapse of time.’ It seems to me evident that this pointed remark 
in regard to style is intended as a criticism on Psellos, whose florid 
and elaborate style Attaleiatés thought unsuitable for history, and 
himself followed the unadorned baldness of the older chrono- 
graphers. 

Finlay did not know the history of Attaleiatés—there is not a 
single reference to it in his ‘History of Greece ;’ and it-seems to 
have also escaped the notice of his learned editor.° 

Joannés Skylitzés, also known as Thrakésios,'® was a contem- 
porary of Attaleiatés and Psellos, and wrote a history of the 
eastern Roman empire from 811 to 1081. He held the offices of 
kuropalatés, drungarios of the guards, and protovestiarios, but we 
do not hear that he had any political influence. His history was 
plagiarised in a wholesale manner by George Kedrénos, who pro- 
bably lived at the close of the century and wrote a universal history 
from the foundation of the world to the accession of Isaac Komnénos. 
The latter part of Skylitzés’ history (1057-1081) is printed at the 
end of the Bonn edition of Kedrénos. A Latin translation of the 
whole work of Skylitzés, by J. B. Gabius, was published at Venice in 
1570. Between Skylitzés and Attaleiatés there are very close re- 
semblances, and I agree with Hertzberg that Skylitzés followed 
Attaleiatés. His criticism on Psellos was mentioned above. 

Joannés Zonaras lived in the first half of the twelfth century, 
and probably finished his ‘ Epitome of Histories’ before 1150. He 
is so much superior in calibre to writers like Theophanés and 
Kedrénos that Hertzberg ranked him not among chronographers 
but among historians. From this judgment, however, Hirsch 
dissents.'' Zdonaras complains at the beginning of his work of lack 
of books, and L. Dindorf, who examined carefully the sources of the 
earlier part of the work, concluded that his library was really very 
scanty. Whatever materials he lacked, he did not lack the history 
of Joannés Skylitzés, which he quotes, nor that of Psellos, which he 


® Mr. Tozer mentions in his valuable notes almost every source of which Finlay 
was not aware. Besides Attaleiatés, I have noticed the omission of Kritobulos, the 
historian of the Ottoman conquest of Constantinople, who imitates Thukydidés. 
Whereas the other Greek historians, Phrantzés, Dukas, and Chalkokondylés, are 
patriots, Kritobulos is unique as writing in the Turkish interest; his hero is 
Mohammed. 

'© Called Thrakésios by Kedrénos (i. 5) and Zénaras (iv. 196.) He was probably a 
native of the Thrakésian theme. 

" F, Hirsch, Byzantinische Studien, p. 391: Zonaras bemiiht sich allerdings, wie 
wir gesehen, an einigen Stellen, verschiedenartige Berichte zu verarbeiten, aber er 
verfihrt dabei doch mit wenig Kritik. Hirsch gives a very good account of Skylitzés. 
For the ninth and for the first half of the tenth century Hirsch’s book is invaluable. 
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also refers to and has utilised very largely, reproducing it even 
verbally, and constantly adopting from it expressions with a dif- 
ference. It will not be amiss to give one or two examples, as 
Zonaras, whose judiciousness was recognised by Gibbon, deserves 
attention, and the sources of the later portion of his history have 
not been adequately investigated. 


Psellos. 
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The later chroniclers, Glykas, Ephraem, Joel, and Constantine 
Manassés," have no independent value. Events in ‘Italia ’—by 
which Byzantine writers meant Calabria and Longibardia—and 
their Latin historians do not concern us here ; but the chronicler, 
Lupus Protospata, it may be mentioned, is occasionally useful in 
supplying us with a date, and for the separation of the Greek and 
Latin churches, of which the Greek historians are silent, there is 
an important though short chapter in Leo of Ostia, the historian of 
Monte Casino. 

§2. Basil IIT and Constantine VIII.—It is usual to say that 
Basil succeeded John Tzimiskés, and was succeeded by his brother 
Constantine. But, strictly speaking, Basil and Constantine were 
joint emperors, although practically Basil was sole sovereign, as his 
brother was a man of pleasure who, preferring horse-racing to 
state business, and a lady’s chamber to the council-room, took no 
part in the administration. On their accession (976) Basil was 
twenty years old and Constantine seventeen, and it struck Psellos 


2 The pages of Zénaras referred to are those of the 4th vol. of L. Dindorf’s ed. 
(1871). 


18 Manassés writes occasionally a good ‘ political’ verse. 
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as a very remarkable and praiseworthy act of the latter to resign 
to his abler brother all claim to a share in the imperial power. 

Basil was like Henry V of England. Wild and addicted to plea- 
sure before and for some years after his accession, he suddenly 
exhibited a complete change of character, and proved an energetic 
and brilliant monarch. Psellos was acquainted with men who 
had seen him. ‘Most of our contemporaries,’ he says, ‘who saw 
the emperor Basil regarded him as a tart man, abrupt and rough 
in character, prone to anger and obstinate, abstemious in his mode 
of life, and abhorring all delicate living. But, as I heard from 
historians of his time, he was not such at first, but having been dis- 
solute and luxurious in his youth, he changed and became serious, 
for circumstances acted on his nature like an astringent ; the loose 
strings were stretched and the gaps closed in. At first he was 
wont to indulge openly in wild revels, he used to engage in 
amours, he loved conviviality ; but after the two revolts of Skléros 
and the revolt of Phékas and other insurrections, he left the shores 
of luxury with full sail, and devoted himself to the serious things 
of life.’ 

The first overt act which manifested the inward change in 
Basil’s character was the deposition and banishment of the eunuch 
Basileios, who was chamberlain and ‘president of the senate,’ a 
title which had been instituted for him by Niképhoros Phdékas. 
Basileios was a half-brother of the emperor, who, feeling himself 
incompetent and disinclined through youth and inexperience to 
undertake the administration, abandoned the reins entirely to his . 
namesake, who was personally very much attached to him. The 
stature, form, and bearing of the eunuch were imperial, and as 
Jobn Tzimiskés had vested the civil government altogether in his 
hands, he was experienced in political affairs. Basil gave him 
‘voice and hand’ over all, military as well as civil, affairs; and 
thus the chamberlain was like an athlete performing while the 
emperor stood by as a spectator, not intending, however, to place a 
crown on his head, but in order to learn a lesson, and at some 
future time perform in like manner himself. The act by which he 
loosed the leading-strings and ceased to play a secondary part in 
the empire took place, according to Psellos, soon after the sup- 
pression of the rebellion of Bardas Phékas in 989. If this be 
correct, the power of Basileios had lasted for thirteen years. But 
Kedrénos (Skylitzés), the ‘accurate’ historian, places his fall some 
years sooner—namely, after the subjugation of the first rising of 
Bardas Skléros. Finlay, accepting the statement of Kedrénos, 
assigns the change in Basil’s policy as the cause of the discontent 
and revolt of Phokas. Psellos assigns no reason for it except that 
as the relation of the emperor Niképhoros he felt he had a claim to 
the throne, and he states clearly that the fall of the eunuch was 
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subsequent to the revolt of Phokas. Having narrated that preten- 
der’s strange death and how his head was brought to Basil, he 
writes, ‘From this time forward the emperor becomes a different 
person . . . he became suspicious, haughty, reserved, and wrathful. 
Nor did he wish any longer to leave the administration to his 
chamberlain, but was ungracious to him,’ &c.'* By the use of the 
pluperfect tense Zonaras avoids committing himself to either 
opinion. He places his description of the change in Basil and the 
fall of the eunuch after the revolt of Phokas, following herein the 
order of Psellos; but by his mode of expression, ‘he had become 
haughty,’ &c., he leaves it undetermined at what time the change 
took place. 

Whatever the date may have been, Basil did not concern him- 
self to smooth the way for the removal of his minister from office. 
He managed the matter with brutal simplicity, causing him to 
embark in a ship which carried him to exile. He then proceeded 
to examine all the acts of his ministry, and undid those which 
seemed aimed at personal display or private patronage, professing 
ignorance of them. He even dismantled the splendid monastery 
which the president, who was immensely wealthy, had built; and 
so, as he said, turned the refectory into a reflectory, because the 
monks would be obliged henceforward to reflect seriously how to 
obtain the necessaries of life.'* Basileios was utterly overwhelmed 
with grief at this unkind treatment, and with disappointment at 
having to say a long farewell to all his greatness. His noble form 
became a living corpse, a literal monument of the sudden change 
of fortune, and he soon died. At the same time Basil began to 
apprehend the difficulties that attend on an emperor’s office, and 
the seriousness of his position so impressed him that he became 
quite ascetic, abstaining from all good cheer, wearing no ornaments 
on-his person, not even a chain on his neck, nor a diadem on his 
head, nor a chlamys bordered with purple; superfluous rings he 
put away from him, and eschewed many colours in his clothes. 
‘ He was completely preoccupied with the problem how to make all 
the acts of his rule concur ‘ to produce an imperial harmony.’ ” 

The second revolt of Skléros followed hard upon the death of 
Phokas, his old rival. In regard to this revolt Psellos states a fact 
which Skylitzés '* seems not to have known or not to have believed, 
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and Zonaras does not record. From their narratives we should 
conclude that the hostility of Skléros was only momentary, and 
that his reconciliation with Basil took place almost immediately, 
certainly before the end of the year 989. But Psellos tells us that 
his rebellion, which began in the summer of that year, lasted many 
years longer. He did not venture on an engagement with the 
imperial troops, but strengthened and increased his army and cut 
off the traffic and means of communication with the capital, and 
intercepted supplies. His army was devoted to him—won by his 
kindness and good fellowship; he used to call each soldier by his 
name, eat at the same table with his men, and share the same wine- 
bowl. But he felt age with stealing steps creeping over his frame, 
and at the last listened to an embassy of Basil, who seems to have 
been at the end of his wit to disembarrass himself of the opposition 
of the able general. 

Now the manner in which Psellos states the duration of the 
hostility of Skléros is peculiar.’ ‘This tyranny which began in 
summer did not cease in the autumn, nor was it circumscribed even 
by the limit of a year, but for many years the mischief surged.’ It 
is, I think, a legitimate conjecture that the negative clauses refer 
to, and are intended to refute, a prevailing view, which was shared 
by Skylitzés, and which Psellos considered an historical error. If 
this be so, the opposition between the historical schools was not 
confined to style and method. 

Zonaras took from Psellos his account of the meeting between 
Basil and Skléros, but he omitted what is perhaps the most inte- 
resting point about it—the advice which the aged, now blind, com- 
mander gave to the young emperor, who asked him as a general for 
his opinion as to the best policy for maintaining absolute power and 
avoiding rebellions. The advice which he gave, says Psellos, was 
not strategic, but unprincipled (sravodpyos)—as we should say, 
Machiavellian. It was to do away with too exalted offices, to allow 
no military officer to be too rich, to wear them out with unjust 
exactions, so that their private affairs may claim all their attention, 
not to introduce a wife into the palace, to be to none easy to deal 
with, and to be chary of imparting to others his secret resolves. 

This advice of a man who knew the condition of the Roman 
empire well indicates clearly the danger which was threatening 
the Macedonian dynasty, and, staved off for a time by Basil’s 
personal vigour, finally overthrew it—the power of the wealthy 
Asiatic aristocrats, who by their wealth could convert the imperial 
regiments which they commanded into private armies of their own. 

Basil’s subsequent policy was conceived fully in the spirit of his 
old opponent’s advice. The law of allélengyon, by which the rich 
taxpayers of a district were bound to make up the deficiencies of 
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the poorer, is an instance of the ‘ unjust exactions.’ The loyalty 
of terror, and not the loyalty of good-will, was what he wished to 
secure. He managed the whole administration himself, and as he 
grew older experience made him quite independent of the wisdom 
of councillors. As Psellos expresses his policy of imperial absolu- 
tism, he steered the state not according to enacted laws, but accord- 
ing to the unwritten laws of his own well-constituted nature ; and in 
this spirit he paid no attention to educated men, but utterly looked 
down on them. This was a feature of Basil’s reign; culture was 
not patronised, but discouraged and scorned by the emperor.” 
Nevertheless we are told that there was a large number of philo- 
sophers and rhetoricians in those days. On which fact, which 
strikes him as curious, Psellos makes the comment that to these 
men culture was an end in itself, not a mere means to favour or 
money, ‘ whereas now money is the end.’ 

Psellos does not enter on the subject of Basil’s campaigns, but 
he has some interesting remarks on his military system. One of 
his peculiarities was to pay no attention to the traditional habit of 
limiting the season of campaigns. It was usual to set forth in the 
middle of spring and retire before the extreme heat began. Basil, 
with ‘adamantine ’ indifference, despised heat and defied cold when 
he had an object in view, and like other great generals made season 
wait on occasion. His great principle in tactics was to preserve the 
ranks unbroken; he -considered that this was the one secret which 
would save the Greek phalanxes from rout, and he was punctilious 
in punishing that too eager bravery which led a man to step out 
before his fellows or leave his column. When soldiers on one 
occasion openly grumbled at his mode of battle, he calmly replied 
with a smile, ‘There is no other means by which we can cease 
waging war.’ 

His personal appearance is minutely described by Psellos. His 
stature was rather under-sized, but not disproportionate ; on horses 
back he looked incomparable, like the statue of a master sculptor, 
presenting inflexibly the same pose both uphill and downhill. His 
face was an exact circle; his forehead neither retreated nor pro- 
truded. His eyes were bright and flashing, and the brow, avoiding 
the extremes of a feminine straight line and the grim aspect lent 
by an overhanging shape, expressed his innate pride. He wore a 
thick beard and whiskers which he was fond of twirling, particularly 
when he, was angry or perplexed in thought; he had also the habit 
of sticking out his elbow and resting his fingers on his hips. He 


2% This feature should doubtless be connected with the policy of depressing the 
nobility and higher classes who represented the culture of theempire. The education 
of Basil’s nieces Z64 and Theodéra was completely neglected. His secretaries were 
obscure men of little training, but he wrote his despatches in so simple and un- 
varnished a style that no great ability was required (p. 19). 
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spoke in short abrupt sentences, more like a peasant than a gentle- 
man, and when he indulged in laughter his whole frame assisted in 
the operation. 

§ 8. Constantine VIII.—On Basil’s death in 1025 his brother 
and sleeping colleague, if we may use the expression, at the advanced 
age of seventy became ruler of the empire. His chief achievement 
was to spend the immense treasures which Basil had accumulated, 
and which were so large that he had to build subterranean treasure 
vaults. The money in the treasury amounted to 200,000 lbs. of 
gold.2!_ The arrears of two years’ taxes were due when Basil died ; 
these he rigorously collected. He was now an old voluptuary, 
utterly unfit to conduct the government, in which he had never 
taken any interest. He cared only for horse-racing, hunting, and 
dice-playing, or for tasting luxurious dishes. He had always been 
weak-minded, and his originally firm physique was so worn with 
age and indulgence and gout that, instead of meeting in the field 
the barbarians who were threatening the empire, he preferred to 
buy them off. It was his custom to forestall conspiracies by depriv- 
ing of sight those whom he suspected, and he inflicted the same 
penalty on any one who actually conspired. That the notion of 
justice was alien to him is further shown by his habit of overwhelming 
persons in his immediate environment with a bounty which he did 
not extend further. He was too capricious and flighty to cherish 
resentment like Basil, and he often repented of his own severity. 

Although his education was only superficial, he had a mother- 
wit and a remarkable fluency of speech—in this, too, contrasting 
with his brother—so that when he dictated business letters or 
despatches the fastest writer could not keep up with him. 

It was Basil’s custom to transact all business as far as possible 
himself. Constantine, on the other hand, transacted no business 
himself, except occasionally the dictation of letters. He entrusted 
the administration to six eunuchs of his household.” 

His wife Helena, the daughter of Alypios, a man of distinction, 
bore him three daughters, of whom their childless uncle Basil had 
been extremely fond. The eldest, Eudokia, was unlike her family in 
being of equable and soft disposition ; she was permitted at her own 
request to retire into a monastery. The other two, Z6é and Theo- 
déra, who were of a prouder and more domineering temper, were 
destined to play a prominent part during the following years. 
When his death was approaching, the emperor chose Romanos 
Argyropolos to be his successor as the husband of his second and 
fairest daughter Zoé, then forty-eight years old. The fact that he 


21 If Zoénaras means pounds by the pedantic word talents, the sum exceeds nine 
million pounds sterling. (Finlay, ii. p. 387.) I am afraid that Psellos (whom Finlay 
elsewhere calls a pedant) is originally responsible for the affected word talents. 

22 Their names are recorded by Kedrénos. 
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was already married was no impediment; his wife cut off her hair 
and sought the retreat of a convent. 

Zonaras states that Constantine had originally destined Theo- 
déra to be the wife of Rémanos, but that she refused.“ Psellos 
makes a contrary statement—namely, that before the selection of 
Romanos the emperor’s choice fell on his second daughter. More- 
over, he omits to mention a circumstance recorded by Zonaras and 
Kedrénos, that the first intention was to name Constantine Dalas- 
sénos as his successor. 

§ 4. Rémanos III.—We are informed by Psellos that from the 
accession of Rémanos his narrative will become fuller; ‘for the 
emperor Basil died when I was an infant, and Constantine when I 
was just beginning my lessons ; I was never in their presence, nor 
did I ever hear them speaking, and I know not whether I saw either 
of them, as I was too young toremember. But Romanos I saw 
and on one occasion met him. Thus my account of Basil and 
Constantine is derived from others, whereas I can 
Romanos from personal knowledge.’ 

Romanos was well born and well educated, but Psellos expresses 
contempt for the amount and quality of his learning. ‘ He thought 
that he knew far more than he did.’ He was ambitious to rival 
Mareus Antoninus and pose as a philosopher on the throne. It 
became the fashion to talk metaphysics at court, but it was mere 
pretence and show, due to no real concern for truth; and the 
learned of that time, says Psellos, had not reached further 
than the portals of Aristotle and only knew by rote a few catch- 
words of Platonism, never really penetrating into the secrets of 
metaphysics. 

Another mania of Romanos was warfare, of which he knew 
absolutely nothing. When he did not talk of the insoluble 
problems of parthenogenesis, his conversation was of greaves 
and corslets. He had high-flying schemes of subjugating all the 
eastern and all the western nations ; he burned to rival the exploits 
of Alexander, Hadrian, or Trajan. His expedition against the 
Saracens in 1030 ended in a complete fiasco. Contrary to the advice 
of his officers he had rejected the proposals of the caliph for peace, 
as he could not bring himself to give up the delightful prospect of 
cutting. trenches, diverting the courses of rivers, laying ambushes, 
and performing the other military operations described in ancient 
history. The great Basil made war in order to be at peace; 
Romanos made war for its own sake. Psellos says that he began 
the war without a pretext, but we read in Kedrénos that Spondylés, 
governor of Antioch, had suffered a serious defeat in the last month 
of 1029, which endangered the safety of Syria, so that Psellos is 
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probably exaggerating for the sake of effect the sexagenarian 
emperor’s childish fancy to do what he read of. 

Thus Romanos ‘ raught at mountains with outstretched arms, 
yet parted but the shadow with his hand.’ He had ascended the 
throne with high fantastical hopes of a brilliant and long reign, 
and perhaps the foundation of a new dynasty, and he held court 
with more splendour and practised a more profuse liberality than 
most sovereigns. He had inaugurated his reign with popular 
measures, abolishing, for example, the allélengyon. But the dis- 
comfiture at Azaz acted like cold water, and moreover placed 
his finances in a very unsatisfactory condition. Consequently, 
when he returned to Constantinople after his unlucky experiences, 
his domestic policy changed. He abandoned the idea of being a 
second Trajan or Hadrian, and set before himself the far more 
practical ‘ideal of a Byzantine financier—‘a less strange life.’ 
For his subjects this meant that he became a tyrant instead of a 
liberal if fantastic sovereign. His object was to recruit the treasury 
for the money he had staked for the glory he had not won. He 
waked from their slumbers old and forgotten claims, dormant since 
the proverbial archonship of Eukleidés, and visited with bitter 
visitation the monetary deficiencies of the fathers upon the children. 
In these matters he did not sit as an impartial judge, but acted 
as an advocate of the exchequer. 

The use to which he put the results of his financial abilities 
was such that not even the court, much less the mass of his sub- 
jects, derived any benefit from all the money that streamed into the 
treasury. For Romanos had yet another mania. He desired not 
only to rival Basil I or Constantine the Great as the founder of a new 
dynasty, to imitate Alexander or Trajan as a general, to rank with 
Aurelius as a crowned philosopher; he wished also to emulate 
Solomon and Justinian as a builder. Justinian had built the im- 
mortal church of the Divine Wisdom ; Romanos determined to build 
a church to the mother of God on a grand scale. ‘A whole moun- 
tain was excavated’ to supply tie stones, and the art of excavation 
was reckoned a branch of philosophy ; the workmen engaged in the 
edifice were ranked with the assistants of Pheidias and Polygnétos. 
The work continued interminably, for the original design was not 
followed out, but modified and enlarged as it progressed. The 
sources of gold were being exhausted, and yet the church was not 
approaching completion. 

Romanos looked on this as a work of piety and enductodk it 
professedly from pious motives, but Psellos says of course that they 
were only sham. It is interesting to read the philosopher’s com- 
ments on the propriety of spending money on costly buildings for 
divine service. ‘It is good,’ he says, ‘to love the comeliness of the 
house of the Lord, as the psalmist says, and the habitation of his 
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glory, and often to prefer throwing away money on it to winning 
happiness from other things. This is good, and who will gainsay 
those who are consumed with zeal for the Lord? But the principle 
holds good only when there is nothing to interfere with this pious 
end—when it does not involve injustice and harm to the public 
weal. Care that there should be nothing indecent in the Lord’s 
house does not imply that even walls, encircling pillars, and swing- 
ing drapery, or expensive sacrifices are necessary to serve God, the 
true requisite being a mind encircled with godliness, a soul hued 
with the intellectual purple, even actions, and the fair affection of 
heart which really consists in an unaffected manner. The emperor 
understood syllogisms, and the puzzles of Sorites and Nobody, but 
he had no practical philosophy.’ He was not content with building 
the church ; he added to it a monastery which he supplied with the 
greatest luxury. 

While the emperor’s thoughts were occupied with building, in- 
trigues were carried on at court of which he seems to have been 
intentionally ignorant. The empress Z6é had cause for dissatisfac- 
tion and very good reason for laying plans for future contingencies. 
At the time of his accession, although he himself was sixty-five and 
Zoé almost fifty years old, Romanos had cherished the hopes of 
founding a dynasty. But when charms and aphrodisiacs proved 
unavailing, and he found that there was no prospect of issue, he 
began to show a neglect to his wife, which she felt derogatory to 
her royal birth, and lived apart from her, an arrangement which, 
being a delicate liver, she could not endure. Moreover, as she had 
no child and as the emperor's sister Pulcheria had great influence 
with her brother, and was not well disposed to herself, the prospect 
of what might happen on his death seemed precarious, and the state 
of his health indicated that he could not live long. 

The most trusted counsellor of the emperor was a eunuch named 
Joannés, a very clever man of low origin who held the post of 
orphanotrophos, or head of an institution for the support of orphans. 
We shall have occasion to learn more about his personal qualities 
when we come to the history of the next reign. He and Z0é were 
on very bad terms, and perhaps we may suppose that he influenced 
the emperor in his behaviour towards her. But he had a very 
handsome brother named Michael, a youth of regular features, 
with bright eyes and a fair pink and white complexion. One day 
when the emperor and empress were sitting together, Joannés by 
imperial direction introduced his brother for inspection. The 
emperor having addressed a few questions to him dismissed him, 
bidding him remain in attendance within the palace, but the empress 
saw and loved. For a longtime she kept her feelings a secret, but, 
unable longer to endure the pangs, she changed her behaviour to 
Joannés and became quite amicable, courting opportunities of con- 
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versation with him ; and casually introducing the topic of his brother 
she desired him to convey to Michael a permission to enter her 
presence whenever he wished. Joannés, at first unsuspicious, soon 
ascertained the state of Z06é’s affections, which were manifested 
clearly in her next interview with Michael. Grasping the situation 
and seeing the prospect of unlimited power by the devolution of 
the sovereignty on his brother, he prepared Michael for the part he 
was to play. 

The intrigue soon became an open scandal. Z0é, in the extra- 
vagance of her passionate admiration, used to array her lover in 
cloth of gold and rings; she was seen to place him on the throne 
with a sceptre and a crown. Pulcheria and her adherents in- 
dignantly informed the emperor of what he could not, except inten- 
tionally, have avoided seeing. He felt no tremor cordis at Z0é’s 
virginalling on Michael's palm. He merely for form’s sake summoned 
the young man and questioned him on the matter, and when he 
denied the allegations on oath, professed to consider the informants 
calumniators and the alleged adulterer a most loyal servant. One 
point in Michael’s favour was his liability to epileptic fits, which 
might be thought to unfit him for offices of gallantry ; and it might 
be supposed that this cireumstance really disarmed the suspicions 
of Romanos. But Psellos learned from a well-informed person who 
moved in the court at that time, and was acquainted intimately with 
the course of the love-drama of the empress and Michael, that 
Romanos was perfectly aware that Zoé was madly in love with 
Michael, but was quite indifferent and determined to overlook it. 
And we can well understand that on the head of Romanos, old and 
worn with disease, and devoid of affection for Z6é, the horns sat 
lightly. His sister Pulcheria, who led the party which disapproved 
of the intrigue, died soon afterwards, and then Joannés and Michael 
had a free field. 

Psellos gives a description of the wasting disease which con- 
sumed the frame of Romanos. He had himself seen him in a 
procession looking like a corpse; his hair had fallen off, and he 
used to stop and draw breath every few steps. It was generally 
believed that his death, which took place in a bath, was accelerated 
by poison administered by Z0é (1034). 

The officials of the palace, both those attached to the Basilian 
family, and also the adherents of the late emperor, advised Z6é to 
wait, nor in such weighty matters take a too hasty step. But her 
mind was quite made up, inasmuch as her affections were engaged, 
and she was incited to speedy action by Joannés. Michael the 
Paphlagonian was placed on the throne the same evening, and all 
the residents in the palace paid him the usual homage. Two com- 
mands were sent to the prefect of the city, that he should come 
early on the morrow with the members of the senate to recognise 
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the new emperor, and that he should make arrangements for the 
obsequies of the deceased. The ceremony of homage consisted in 
the senators advancing one by one into the presence of the king 
and queen, seated on thrones, and laying their heads on the 
ground before each ; they then kissed the right hand of the emperor, 
but not that of the empress. 

Psellos was in Constantinople at this time, a lad yet unbearded, 
and witnessed the funeral of Romanos. The corpse, which was not, as 
with us, covered in a coffin, but carried in an open bier, was so 
changed that it was unrecognisable. The face was swollen, and the 
colour was not that of a dead body, but resembled persons who have 
been injured by drugs. Whether Romanos was really poisoned was 
a question on which contemporaries could only entertain suspicions, 
but their suspicions seem to have been very strong. 

§ 5. Michael IV.—Even from Zonaras it might be seen that 
Michael IV was by no means a bad emperor. The energetic part 
he took in the Bulgarian expedition just before his death was 
really heroic, if heroism means the surrender of personal interests 
and endurance of pain for impersonal ends. But in Psellos we can 
see his judgment and ability far more clearly than in Zonaras, who 
gives us an abridgment of Psellos. He tells us plainly that he is 
combating against a prevailing opinion, detrimental to Michael ; he 
has in fact made himself Michael’s apologist. We may assume 
with tolerable certainty that he owed some of his information to 
Constantine Leichudés, who became a member of the senate at this 
time, and through whose influence probably Psellos himself became 
judge at Philadelphia. ‘I am well aware,’ he says, ‘that many 
chroniclers in treating of his life will give an account diverging 
from ours; for the suspicion of the reverse of what was really the 
ease was more prevalent in his times. But I, having partly had 
to do myself with the actual affairs, and having partly learned the 
secrets of state from persons who were in close attendance on him, 
am a competent judge of the matter, except my eyes and ears 
be impugned.’ 

As a contemporary, Psellos is the best authority we have, and 
his whole account of the reign of Michael IV gives us the impres- 
sion of an impartiality which unfortunately we cannot always give 
him credit for. But his favourable representation of the emperor’s 
character is confirmed by the shortly expressed judgment of Michael 
Attaleiatés— he left behind him many tokens of virtue.’** ‘If we 
leave out of sight,’ says Psellos, ‘his conduct before his accession, 
he will rank among the few elect monarchs.’ 

Michael is an instance of a man who suddenly became mature. 
For a short time at the beginning of his reign, he made the palace 


* History, p. 10: moAda rijs Gperijs exTadimay eixoviouara, Skylitzés’ judgment is 
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a sort of playground, gratifying the whims of the empress and 
careless of everything serious, just like a boy. But he suddenly 
became conscious of the magnitude of supreme power and the re- 
sponsibilities devolving on a true king, and, immediately rising to 
the situation, he put away childish things and proved that his nature 
was not superficial. It struck Psellos as notably admirable that he 
made no sudden change in the administration, but graduated all 
his alterations. He introduced no novelty in the ordinary practices, 
annulled no law, made no change in the senate. To personal friends 
to whom he had pledged himself before his accession he kept his 
word, but did not immediately place them in high posts; he gave 
them subordinate positions as a preliminary training for advance- 
ment. His unwearying solicitude both provided that the provincial 
cities were well governed, and secured the empire against invasion.” 

He bestowed particular diligence on the efficiency and improve- 
ment of the army, ‘ the sinews of the Romaioi.’ The administration 
of the finances he left entirely to his brother Joannés, who was 
experienced in that department. 

Like Romanos, his predecessor, Michael was very religious, but 
he was not like him a dilettante: he was really in earnest. He 
was not only a constant church-goer, but he cultivated the society 
of theosophists, whom Psellos calls philosophers and distinguishes 
from the metaphysicians, such as Romanos used to patronise ; they 
were the philosophers who despise the world, and live with beings 
that are above the world. Michael sent out to the highroads and 
hedges, searched high and low throughout the whole empire to find 
such men, and when they arrived in his palace showed them the 
most extravagant veneration, rubbing their dirty feet with his own 
hands, and kissing them. He even went so far as to wrap secretly 
his imperial person in their rags. He used to set them on a couch, 
and lie at their feet on a stool. Those who had bodily sores or in- 
firmities, and had thereby become disgusting to their fellowmen, 
were the objects of his special devotion ; he used to wash them like 
a servant, and actually place his face on their sores. 

Psellos speaks in tones of praise of this extravagant method of 
realising a spiritual life, which seems to us a sort of monomania. 
But Michael was really sincere, and we must remember that he had 
no ‘ Hellenic culture’ to preserve him from these aberrations of a 
self-annihilating gymnosophic asceticism, which seems so ludicrous 
in a sovereign. He was not only ascetic himself, he also encouraged 
asceticism in others, and he laid out large sums in endowing monas- 
teries for both male and female recluses. He built a new hall at 
Constantinople, called the Ptéchotropheion, a sort of refectory for 


2% wavtodambs jv wepl Thy Tihs apxiis mpdvotay, od udvoy Tas évrds Tav Huerépwv dSolwy 
médes ebvomoupevas Tov GAAG Kal Tots wépi~ ZOveot Tas ep Has avaoréArAwy epddous 
TovTo pev mpeoBelais TodTo Bt Sdpors TooTO St waxluwy ewerelois dworoAais, (Hist. p. 58.) 
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poor religious people. His zeal for saving lost souls extended itself 
to unfortunate females, of whom there was a very large number in 
the capital. As ‘such persons are apt to be deaf to salutary advice,’ 
he did not think it judicious to reclaim them by moral lectures, nor 
did he think of using violence. He built a very large and fine 
reformatory or penitentiary in the city, and then proclaimed to all 
women who made a trade of their persons, that if any of them 
wished to live in plenty, she had only to repair to this refuge and 
take the monastic habit. A large swarm of the ‘ ladies of the roof’ * 
presented themselves, and were enrolled as recruits in the army of 
God. What the social effects of this step were, if ‘a large swarm ’ 
is to be taken literally, we can only conjecture from the well-known 
measure which was tried at Venice. Such an effect, however, could 
only have been momentary ; for as Michael’s object was not directly 
to repress prostitution, but to save lost souls, and as he passed no 
repressive measure, the curtailed supply would, in a very short time, 
again equal the demand. 

Persons ill disposed to the emperor put a malicious construction 
on his religious practices, asserting that before he ascended the 
throne he had had communication with evil spirits with which he 
had made a compact to deny God, and so lose his soul on con- 
dition of obtaining the empire. This is an interesting instance of 
the medieval superstition of compacts with the devil. 

It was Michael’s close connexion with his family that prevented 
his good qualities from being appreciated ; his affectionate brothers 
proved his greatest misfortune, their vulgar grasping natures tar- 
nishing the lustre of his. They were a sort of nemesis which 
attended his elevation. The eldest and chief of them, who possessed 
most political talent, was Joannés the orphanotrophos, of whom I 
must now give a more detailed account. Psellos, when old enough 
to be a capable observer, had seen him and heard him speaking, 
and been in his company while he was transacting business; and 
he had observed his character carefully. He sums up his good 
and bad qualities in a businesslike manner which reminds us of 
Ammianus Marcellinus. He was keen and ready of wit, as could 
be seen by the flash of his eye; in the transaction of business 
he was most diligent and hardworking, and very experienced ; his 
keenness was manifested particularly in public finances. He did 
no evil to any one, but put on a sour face in order to frighten 
people, and often deterred men from bad actions by his threaten- 
ing looks. Hence he was really a tower of defence for the emperor, 
for night and day his thoughts were busy with the interests of the 
state, though this did not prevent him from attending banquets 
and public festivals. Nothing that went on escaped his many-eyed 
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vigilance, which was so great that he used often in the dead hours 
of the night to walk through the whole city— like lightning,’ says 
Psellos—easily escaping observation himself, for having been origi- 
nally a monk he continued to wear a monastic dress. His excellent 
information on all that went on exercised a wholesome terror, which 
prevented gatherings and meetings that might look like illegal 
conspiracies. 

Such were his laudable qualities, over against which Psellos places 
his profound dissimulation. He always adapted his words and looks 
to his company, and he had the habit of gazing at a person steadily 
when he was at some distance, and on his approach behaving as if 
he had not been aware of his presence before. If any one made a 
new suggestion which seemed likely to prove advantageous, he 
would pretend that he had himself decided on the course proposed 
long since, and rebuked the suggestor for his tardiness, who passed 
out crestfallen, while Joannés put the suggestion in practice and 
was under no obligation to its real author. He was ambitious to 
behave with princely grandeur and dignity, but the inner man con- 
tinually exposed itself; he was not to the manner born. He used 
occasionally to indulge in potations, and it was then especially that 
his vulgarity came out in indecent behaviour. Yet even on such 
occasions he did not forget the absorbing cares of power. Psellos 
often met him at banquets, and wondered how a man unable to re- 
frain from intoxication and laughter could draw the car of govern- 
ment. But when he was drunk he measured the behaviour of each 
of his fellows, and called them to account afterwards for what they 
said or did, so that men were more afraid of him drunk than sober. 
He was a strange compound, this man, dressed in his monastic 
gown. ‘To the decency which such a dress might seem to demand 
he did not dream of paying any regard, though, in deference to some 
new imperial law which concerned the monastic orders, he might 
occasionally pretend some outward conformity. For dissolute 
livers he entertained a contempt, but to gentlemen of liberal culture 
and refined habits he felt a repugnance and tried to diminish their 
influence. 

The shiftiness which he displayed towards the world in general 
was, in relation to his brothers, replaced by an unvarying affection. 
The other brothers are represented to have been a worthless lot. 
If Joannés was far inferior in virtue to Michael, he was far supe- 
rior to the other three, Nikétas, Constantine, and Georgios. They 
utilised their kinship to the emperor as a cover for deeds of in- 
justice of which Joannés did not approve; while Joannés was so 
fond of his brothers that he took care that the emperor should not 
hear of them, and if anything did come to his ears used his influ- 
ence to protect them from the imperial anger. Nikétas was made 
duke (S0v£) of Antioch, where he signalised himself by an act of 
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perfidy. The citizens, who before his arrival had wreaked summary 
vengeance on a tax collector who had behaved indecently towards 
them, shut the gates in fear lest Nikétas should punish them. He 
bound himself by oaths to grant a plenary pardon, but when he 
was admitted put a great number to death and sent many of the 
chief men to the capital.” Some time after this Nikétas died, and 
his brother Constantine, a eunuch like Joannés, succeeded him as 
duke of Antioch, and in that office relieved Edessa from a Saracen 
siege. He was soon raised to the rank of domestikos, or commander 
of the eastern armies. Georgios, of whom we hear least, was made 
protovestiarios ; he too was probably a eunuch. The whole family 
was very unpopular : 

And what is Edward but a ruthless sea ? 

What Clarence but a quicksand of deceit ? 

And Richard but a ragged fatal rock ? 


And the emperor Michael was involved in the unpopularity of the 
family with which he was identified. 

Joannés was a man of boundless activity and resources. His 
object was to secure the succession for his own family—to found 
a Paphlagonian dynasty ; and as Michael’s health was very bad it 
was imperative to take precautions in good time. A scheme of 
personal ambition which he attempted to execute failed. This was 


his own election to the patriarchal chair, which involved the de- 
position of the then patriarch Alexios, to compass which Joannés 
formed a cabal of clerical dignitaries who conspired to unseat 
Alexios on the ground that he had not been canonically elected. 
Alexios was equal to the occasion, and pointed out that if his 
election had not been canonical, the invalidity of all the appoint- 
ments he had made during his tenure of office would follow of 
logical necessity. This manifesto caused the majority of the clergy 
to take the part of Alexios, and the scheme of Joannés fell through. 
If he had been successful—if Alexios had been a weaker man or 
had happened to die in the reign of Michael [V—Joannés would 
have been in so secure and influential a position that he might 
have saved his family dynasty from the catastrophe in which the 
conduct of Michael Kalaphatés involved it. Alexios was probably 
never well disposed to the Paphlagonian family, but he was a firm 
adherent of the Basilian house. 

The epileptic fits to which the emperor was subject became so 
constant that he was obliged to lead a life of great seclusion, and 
when his imperial duties made it necessary to hold an audience, 
purple curtains and curtain-pullers were so placed that if the least 

27 Zonaras, iv. 138. The citizens of Antioch were suspected of a degree of good- 
will towards Constantine Dalassénos which was inconsistent with their loyalty to the 


throne. Dalassénos was considered a dangerous person, and kept in strict confine- 
ment. 
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sign indicated that the disease was about to seize him his agony 
could in a moment be concealed from view, as it were in a separate 
room. And when he rode abroad he was accompanied by a guard 
which used to form a circle round him, so that if he were overtaken 
by a fit he should not be a public spectacle. In the intervals be- 
tween the fits he was always actively engaged. But Joannés per- 
ceived that the sands of his life were running quickly down, and he 
framed a plan for securing the succession to his family, which con- 
sisted in the timely elevation of a nephew to the rank of Cesar, and 
the adoption of him by the empress Z06é as her son. 

Besides his four brothers Joannés had a sister named Maria, 
who was the wife of a ship-tarrer (caulker) named Stephanos. The 
brother-in-law had taken his share in the successes of the family, 
and had been appointed to succeed George Maniakés in Sicily, 
where, as might be expected, he conducted affairs with such gross 
incompetency and corruption that the rich island was lost to the 
Saracens, with the exception of Messéné, which was preserved by 
the bravery of its commandant Kekaumenos Katakolén. Psellos 
saw Stephanos after he had been transformed in the game of 
fortune from a pitch-smearer of ships to a military commander, 
and was highly amused with the figure he cut. He looked out of 
place on his steed, and his dress looked out of place on him; he 
was like a pygmy trying to act Héraklés, but unable to manage 
the lionskin and wield a club bigger than himself. This man and 
Maria had a son named Michael, who was surnamed Kalaphatés 
after his father’s profession. He had not been forgotten in the 
family preferments, and had been appointed captain of the body- 
guard. On him the choice of Joannés fell to succeed his brother, 
for he seems to have been the nearest relative eligible, and he 
decided to have him proclaimed Cesar. It required some adroit- 
ness to suggest this to the emperor and obtain his consent, as it 
is a matter of difficulty even for brothers to introduce to monarchs 
the subject of their own mortality. 

Psellos professes to give a full account of the conversation which 
passed between Joannés and Michael. That some such conversa- 
tion did take place we have no reason to doubt, though of course 
the actual words put into their mouths by Psellos are as fictitious 
as the dialogue of the Athenians and Mélians in Thukydidés. It 
has a considerable value, however, as a dialogue imagined as pro- 
bable by a contemporary, and in this aspect claims our attention. 
Joannés begins by reminding the emperor of his own unwavering 
loyalty and brotherly attachment. When the emperor demands the 
aim of this prelude, he goes on to say: ‘ Do not imagine that the 
ears of the majority of your subjects have not heard and their eyes 
seen that you suffer both from a secret and from an undisguised 
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disease. That you are really in no danger on this account I know 
full well, but yet the tongues of men refrain not from discussing the 
possibility of your death ; and this leads me to fear that, having got 
into their heads the idea that you are about to die immediately, 
they may combine against you and elect a new emperor and place 
him in the palace. For myself and our family I feel less concern, 
but Iam alarmed in your behalf lest such a good and excellent 
monarch should pay for want of prudence. He will escape the danger 
but not the reproach of not foreseeing the future.’ This punctili- 
ously deferential speech is interesting as showing the tone in which 
Joannés would have spoken to his brother. He then proposed his 
plan, and Michael consented. As a greater security it was arranged 
that Z6é, who as an heiress of the old Basilian dynasty was very 
popular, should adopt him as her son. A public festival was pro- 
claimed and the ceremony was performed. 

Michael never loved Z6é, who was past fifty when their liaison 
began. For a time he acted the lover, but the part soon became 
tedious, and he not only grew cold, but, feeling suspicious that she 
might treat him as she is supposed to have treated Romanos, he kept 
her in strict confinement in the women’s apartments, cut down her 
income, and prevented access to her except by the special permission 
of a guard whom he appointed to superintend her. Z0oé behaved 
under this treatment with the greatest self-control and patience, 
never even bestowing on her appointed keeper a hard word or look. 
The brothers did not trust this meek behaviour, which they viewed 
as consummate acting; they looked on Zé as a caged lioness, and 
the meeker she seemed the greater precautions they took. The 
emperor soon gave up living with her altogether. He suffered from 
dropsy, and was indisposed for conjugal life ; and this indisposition 
was confirmed by the admonitions of his spiritual advisers. 

The Bulgarian war which immediately preceded and hastened 
Michael’s death—the rising of the false Dolianos, the double deser- 
tion of the genuine Alusianos, and the heroism of the emperor—has 
been related fully by Zonaras, closely following Psellos, and by 
Finlay. We need not repeat it here. The emperor after his 
exhausting labours returned in triumph, but nigh unto death, for 
which he prepared by assuming the monastic order. The ceremony 
was performed in the church of the Anargyroi which he had built 
himself, and when it was concluded the ex-emperor was cheer- 
ful ‘like a man light and fleet for a journey,’ but his household and 
brothers, especially Joannés, were plunged in despondency. When 
the empress heard the news, she immediately proceeded on foot to 
the monastery, but Michael refused to see her. Shortly afterwards 
the time for a hymnal service arrived, and Michael arose from his 
couch to attend it, but found that his imperial shoes had not been 
changed nor monastic foot-gear provided. He was obliged to totter 
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barefoot to the chapel, and when he returned to repose he died. 
He was a man who, under more favourable circumstances, might 
have been an efficient ruler and have won the praise of historians ; 
but he was sorely let and hindered, on the one hand by his ill 
health, and on the other hand by his kinsfolk. 


Joun B. Bury. 


(To be continued.) 





The Captains of the ‘ Nightingale’ 


EAN MARTEILHE, a French ‘protestant, condemned to the 
galleys as a heretic in 1700, published in 1757 a narrative 
of his experiences during the thirteen years of his slavery.' Of the 
general honesty and truth of the little book there can be no reason- 
able doubt ; but one incident in it which trenches on the domain of 
naval history has given rise to some controversy which it seems 
desirable to set at rest. The examination, interesting in itself, is 
doubly so as illustrating the statement made by Lord Haversham 
in the house of lords on 9 Nov. 1707: ‘ Your disasters at sea have 
been so many, a man scarce knows where to begin. Your ships 
have been taken by your enemies, as the Dutch take your herrings, 
by shoals upon your own coasts; nay, your royal navy itself has 
not escaped. These are pregnant misfortunes, and big with innu- 
merable mischiefs.’ 

The story related by Marteilhe in very full detail is briefly 
this: In the early summer of 1708 amongst many other ships 
which the queen of England sent to sea was one of seventy guns 
commanded by a man named Smit, at heart a papist and an enemy 
of his country. This Smit, having an independent commission, 
took his ship to Gothenborg and there sold her, though whether to 
the Swedish government or to some private individual the writer 
did not know. At any rate Smit got the money and made his way 
to the court of France, where he offered the king his services 
against England. The king received him very favourably, pro- 
mised him the command of the first sea-going ship which should be 
vacant, and recommended him meantime to go to Dunkirk, where 
he was received as a volunteer on board the galley of the Chevalier 
de Langeron—the very galley in which Marteilhe was then serving, 
who had thus frequent opportunities of seeing ‘this infamous 
traitor,’ as he calls him, the most bitter enemy of the English that 
ever was seen. When a privateer brought in a prize, Smit used 
regularly to visit the prison where the men were confined, to call 

' Mémoires d’un Protestant condamné aux Galéres de France pour cause de 
Religion, écrits par lwi-méme (Rotterdam, 1757; and reprinted Paris, 1865. An 
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them names, to insult them with angry gestures, and to bribe the 
gaolers to prevent them receiving any charitable relief. On board 
the galley he did his utmost to have Marteilhe and his fellow 
protestants flogged every day, and they were only saved by the fact 
that Langeron, through some private interest, was well disposed 
towards them. So rabid was he against his own country that he 
was continually devising plans to do some mischief to it, and at 
last sent up to the court a proposal to sack and burn Harwich if 
the six galleys then at Dunkirk were placed at his disposal. The 
king approved of the scheme, and sent instructions to M. de 
Langeron to put himself under Smit’s orders for this expedition, 
as also to the superintendent of the port to supply whatever stores 
he should demand. De Langeron, not too well pleased at being put 
under the orders of a foreigner who had no recognised standing, 
could do nothing but obey, and told Smit that the galleys were at 
his disposal. A large quantity of combustibles was accordingly 
taken on board, as well as a number of soldiers, and with a light 
breeze from the north-east they put to sea on the morning of 
5 Sept. 1708. 

By five o’clock in the evening they were off the mouth of the 
Thames, but stood out to sea again, meaning to wait till it was 
dark before they made Harwich. Towards dusk, however, a 
fleet of thirty-five merchant ships from Holland came in sight, con- 
voyed by the ‘ Nightingale,’ a thirty-six gun frigate. It was deter- 
mined to attack this. Smit’s remonstrances were not listened to 
or were overruled. He was told that Harwich might be burned 
any night, but that thirty-five merchant ships were to be picked 
up only once in a way, and in any case would be much more to 
the king’s advantage. The plan was simple: De Langeron’s 
galley and one of the others were to overpower the frigate; the 
rest were to intercept and take possession of the merchant ships. 
In pulling towards the frigate the commandant’s galley outstripped 
her consort; but the frigate, which had at first stood also towards 
the galleys, turned as though to flee, and De Langeron, thinking 
that an easy prize was before him, dashed at her. As he came on, 
however, intending to strike the galley’s prow into the frigate’s 
stern and board, the frigate, answering to a touch of her helm, 
swerved, so that the galley, missing her aim, shot up close along- 
side, smashing her oars and hurling her oarsmen from the benches. 
As she did so grapnels were thrown into her from the frigate’s 
channels, and the frigate’s guns, loaded to the muzzle with musket 
bullets and langridge, opened on her unsheltered crew. In a few 
ininutes she was little better than a boatload of dead bodies, and De 
Langeron, with his own hands, made the general signal for help. 
The second galley came up; the four others, which had already 
stopped a number of the merchant ships, forsook their prey and 
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hastened to the relief of their commandant. They had now no 
difficulty in throwing their men on board, but the frigate resisted 
most obstinately ; every deck, every bulkhead was defended, and 
she was won only by force of numbers. 

Even after she was taken the captain still held out in his own 
cabin, firing at everybody who came near, and threatening to blow 
the ship up, which he might quite well do, as through the cabin lay 
the only access to the magazine. Negotiations were tried, but to no 
good effect. Then force again: a party of soldiers broke open the 
door and were rushing in, when their leader fell, shot through the 
head; the others tumbled back in terror and confusion; they 
could only go in one at a time, and the English captain had an 
unlimited supply of pistols and muskets. So they returned to 
negotiations ; but not till he saw through his stern windows that all 
his convoy had got safely into the river did the captain consent to 
surrender his sword. It was then seen that the hero of this de- 
sperate defence was a deformed little man, humpbacked, pigeon- 
breasted ;? he was taken on board the galley, where Langeron 
returned his sword, begging him to continue to wear it, and assur- 
ing him that he was a prisoner only in name. Presently Smit 
entered the cabin of the galley. The captain recognised him, and 
immediately threw himself on him sword in hand, exclaiming, 
‘ Traitor, you shall not escape me as you have done the hangman.’ 
Langeron, however, caught hold of him and held him back. Smit 
was highly indignant, and requested that the prisoner might be sent 
to some other galley, to which Langeron replied that the prisoner 
must stay where he was; Smit might go on board another galley 
if he liked: and he did so. Meantime four ships of war had got 
under way from the Thames and were standing towards them: 
it did not seem expedient to await their approach, so the galleys 
made off to seaward, and, avoiding their direct course home, did 
* not reach Dunkirk till three days later. 

Smit was now anxious that the galleys should return and make 
another attempt on Harwich ; but De Langeron would not consent, 
alleging that it was too late in the season for the galleys to go to 
sea, and also that they were in no condition to do so after their 
late engagement, so many of the oarsmen having been killed, and 
the masts and rigging cut to pieces. Smit accused the commandant 
and other officers of having no wish to support him, and wrote to 
the court to that effect. Langeron on his part sent up a formal state- 
ment of his reasons, and the only result which Smit obtained was 
that whereas before he had been only scorned, he was now hated. 
Finding, then, that he could not make his attempt with the galleys, 
he proposed that he should be allowed to try with two ships then 
at Dunkirk, which was agreed to. One of the ships was of forty 

2 Un petit homme tout contrefait, bossu devant et derriére, 
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guns, the other a small English-built frigate of twenty-four guns, 
and they were commanded respectively by a captain and lieutenant 
of the galleys, Smit’s authority being limited to the command 
of the landing at Harwich. They put to sea in October, but as 
they made the mouth of the Thames they saw an English seventy- 
gun ship in the way, and thereupon the commandant, in counsel 
with Smit, determined to cruise for some days in the North Sea. 
Two or three days later they came back again, but the seventy-gun 
ship—or another—was still there.* Smit maintained that being 
unusually well manned they were strong enough to board this ship 
and capture her; and though the two captains were opposed to the 
idea, he prevailed over them so far as to bring them to agree, but 
with the proviso that he should go in the smaller vessel to recon- 
noitre, and that then, if the plan seemed feasible, he should signal 
to the other to come on. Smit did so; but approaching too near 
the seventy-gun ship he received her broadside, which completely 
dismasted the frigate, whereupon her larger consort made off, leaving 
Smit to his fate. The English ship hailed the frigate to strike, or 
she would sink her. Smit, refusing to strike, seized a match and 
ran down to the magazine, meaning to blow the ship up; but he 
was stopped by the sentry and laid hold of by the crew, who bound 
him, arms and legs, to the stump of the mainmast, and then called 
out for quarter. The English ship sent her boats on board to 
take possession, and found Smit so bound. They immediately re- 
cognised him, carried him off on board their own ship, and fired 
off all their guns in token of their joy, not so much for the 1,0001. 
set on his head, as for the capture of the traitor. He was taken 
forthwith to London, where he was speedily tried; and though he 
basely offered to become a protestant in order to obtain a pardon, 
il fut condamné a étre écartelé tout vif, ce qui s’exécuta de la maniére 
qu’on fait aux traitres en Angleterre, en leur frappant le visage de leur 
ceur palpitant. To which disgusting statement Marteilhe adds 
that when he was in London in 1713 he saw the quarters of the 
body still exposed on the banks of the Thames. 

Such, then, omitting a great many interesting but not essential 
details, is this very remarkable story, and the question naturally 
asked is, Is it true, wholly or in part? A reference to our own 
naval histories shows nothing about the loss of the ‘ Nightingale ; ’ 
an omission which, as the circumstances related are highly credit- 
able to the English, is in itself suspicious. It shows also that, in 
any case, Marteilhe’s dates are widely inaccurate, for the ‘ Nightin- 
gale’ was recaptured in December 1707, and was therefore not 
captured, in the first instance, in September 1708. It appears also 
that when recaptured she was commanded by Thomas Smith, an 


3 Un navire de guerre anglais, garde-céte, de septante pidces de canon .. . le méme 
garde-céte, ou un autre de la méme force. 
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English renegade, of whom three different accounts are given ;‘ 
and though each one is different from Marteilhe’s, there is no doubt 
that Smit is so far a real character, and his capture, though very 
incorrectly described, is a real incident. Altogether the reference 
to our printed histories was unsatisfactory, and to arrive at the 
truth it was necessary to look further and examine our naval 
records. It is the result of this examination which I am now going 
to relate, my references being almost solely to original documents 
in the Public Record Office. 

The ‘ Nightingale,’ a twenty-four-gun frigate, was in 1707, and 
for five years before, commanded by Captain Seth Jermy, a man of 
whom Charnock seems to have known but little. In 1692 he was 
a lieutenant of the ‘Northumberland’ at the battle of Barfleur. 
In 1694 he was first lieutenant of the ‘Grafton ;’ in 1696 of the 
‘Lion ;’ and on 15 Jan. 1696-7 he was promoted to be captain of the 
‘Spy’ brigantine. In 1702 he was appointed to command the 
‘ Nightingale,’ a small frigate employed in what might be almost 
called the police service of the North Sea, and to a very great ex- 
tent in convoying corn ships and colliers between the Forth, the 
Tyne, the Humber, and the Thames. Captain Jermy’s official 
correspondence during this time mostly refers to the incidents of 
his convoys; but a few extracts will show more clearly the pecu- 
liar nature of his service and the difficulties against which he had 
to contend. 


Yarmouth Roads, 17 April 1704.—-Please to acquaint his Royal High- 
ness, the Lord High Admiral, that we are safe arrived in Yarmouth Roads, 
with above a hundred sail of laden colliers. We came from the Bar 
[Tynemouth] of Wednesday, the 12th instant. Of Thursday, about 
11 clock morning, I gave chase to three sail of privateers of 12, 8, and 
4 guns; but our ship having been seven months off the ground and very 
foul, I could not come up with them; and at 6 at night I saw the same 
three sail again and gave them chase ; but before I could come near them, 
they had taken a laden collier, and by help of a dark night and foggy 
weather, I could not come to her. 


Tynemouth Bar, 12 Aug. 1704.—I have seen the three Scotch ships 
into the Frith as high as the Bass Island, and then left them safe and 
returned again to the Bar. . . . I saw a small privateer lying in Berwick 
Bay, who immediately got under sail; and our ship being extraordinary 
foul, not having been cleaned since September last, we could not come up 
with him. 


Tynemouth Haven, 14 Oct. 1704.—Being informed here of the death 
of Capt. Laton, by which the ‘Greyhound’ doth become vacated, I desire 
his Royal Highness’s favour that I may have the command of her, if not 
disposed of. 


* Charnock’s Biographia Navalis, ii. 192-3. 
® Ibid. iv. 23. 
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Tynemouth Haven, 15 June 1705.—Of Tuesday the 12th inst. at 
noon I arrived here from Scotland ; and not finding the commodore here, 
nor any of his fleet in sight, my orders was to give his Royal Highness an 
account of my arrival and to lie here for further orders. So finding our 
provisions to spend I came in over the Bar to get a supply, which as soon 
as on board, shall go out to sea again. Yesterday there sailed about 100 
sail of laden colliers over the Bar, where they now are, intending to sail 
with the Lynn convoy as far as his way lieth, and then to convoy them- 
selves ; for they will not stay for their proper convoys. 


Off Tynemouth Bar, 28 June 1705.—Of Monday last I came over the 
Bar. . . . Of Tuesday I gave chase to a small privateer, but our ship 
having been four months off the ground we could not come up with him, 
and I am now come to the Bar again, waiting his Royal Highness’s orders. 


Yarmouth Roads, 29 Aug. 1706.—The ‘Nightingale’ is very foul, 
and I desire if the service will permit she may be cleaned at Harwich, 
where she may be got ready in 8 or 10 days. 

[Minuted : to go into Sheerness, to refit for Channel service and victual 
for three months.]| 


Nore, 6 Dec. 1706.—The ‘ Nightingale’ being very foul, I desire, if 
the service will admit, that she may be cleaned. 
[Minuted: she must make another voyage before he can clean. ] 


Rolling Ground, 24 Jan. 1706-7.—The ‘ Nightingale’ being very 
foul, I desire, if the service will admit, that she may be cleaned, she not 
having been cleaned since April last. 


Nore, 9 July 1707.—On Friday, 27 June, we gave chase to a French 
privateer, which I believe was one of the packets taken from us. I came 
up‘ within half-gunshot upon a wind and fired several guns at him, 
aud believed I could not lose him, but he kept bearing upon me, and at 
last got before the wind, but with great difficulty. We played round and 
partridge at him all along, and at last got from us; but doubt not, if we 
had been tallowed we should have had him, and as there is several priva- 
teers to the northward, if his Royal Highness please to order us to be 
cleaned, which can be done in three days, not having any other work 
to do, I doubt not we may disappoint them of their designs. 

[Minuted: to be told the ship can’t be cleaned at present, but must 
stay till she returns.] 


Margate Road, 22 July 1707.—This morning [at the Nore] I had 
intelligence by a small Ostend bark that there was two small privateers 
had taken two ketches upon the flat, and that the ketches were on the 
back of Margate Sand, and seeing two ketches, I immediately weighed, 
having an ebb tide, and stood to them. I hoisted out my boats, being 
little wind, and retook both, the ketches being laden with coals, and 
belonging to Ramsgate. . . . I found none aboard them but five French- 
men in the [one] and three Frenchmen in the other. As for the vessels, 
I have delivered them to the prize officers at Margate, and the prisoners 
to the proper officers appointed to take care of them. There are two 
lieutenants whose commissions are here enclosed. 
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On 31 July 1707, writing from the Nore, he notes in the usual 
manner, ‘ men actually 112,’ and with this the correspondence stops 
for a year. The next letter is dated Calais, 9 July 1708. 


I humbly desire you'll please to acquaint his Royal Highness the 
Lord High Admiral that notwithstanding the several proposals that he 
hath been pleased to offer for my exchange, I am still a petitioner for his 
favour. I humbly beg that if the proposal that is now made for me 
(being one Mr. Sejons, a commissary by land, taken in the ‘ Salisbury’) be 
thought fit to be allowed for me, it may be signified to the French court ; 
by which, if the transport be not on this side, I may come by way of 
Ostend. 


Dover, 19 Aug. 1708.—I desire you will be pleased to acquaint his 
Royal Highness that yesterday I arrived here by way of Ostend, being 
come upon parole for the Sr. Sejons and shall be very sorry if I have done 
amiss in coming away. It being put upon me by the commissary of 
Calais I did accept, hoping my exchange may be allowed. I have but 
twenty days’ time allowed for my return. I beg pardon for the trouble of 
these and shall wait on your honour as soon as I am capable, being at 
present indisposed. 


The next paper relating to Captain Jermy is from the Minutes 
of Courts-martial. 


At a court-martial held on board her Majesty’s ship the ‘ Royal Anne’ 
at Spithead, on Thursday, 23 Sep. 1708; Present: The Hon. Sir George 
Byng, Knight, Admiral of the Blue squadron of her Majesty’s fleet... . 

Enquiry was made by the court into the occasion of the loss of her 
Majesty’s ship the ‘ Nightingale,’ of which Captain Seth Jermy was late 
commander, which was taken by six sail of the enemy’s galleys off 
Harwich on 24 Aug. 1707. The court having strictly examined into the 
matter, it appeared by evidence upon oath that the ‘ Nightingale’ was for 
a considerable time engaged with a much superior force of the enemy, 
and did make so good a defence as thereby to give an opportunity to all 
the ships under his convoy to make their escape; and it is the opinion of 
the court that he has not been anyway wanting in his duty on that 
occasion ; and therefore the court does acquit the said Captain Jermy 
and the other officers as to the loss of her Majesty’s said ship the 
‘ Nightingale.’ 


This, so far as I have been able to find out, is the only English 
account of the capture of the ‘ Nightingale.’ No evidence is given, 
no details ; but the account, such as it is, does not in any point, 
except the date, contradict that so circumstantially given by Mar- 
teilhe. As to the date, there is no question that the protestant has 
by some confusion got a year out in his chronology; the 24 Aug. 
is in new style 4 Sept., which is another, though minor differ- 
ence; but in the pay-book of the ‘ Nightingale’ the date is given 
25 Aug., i.e. 5 Sept., which exactly agrees. It is quite possible that 
the date given in at the court-martial was wrong. 
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Two more extracts from Jermy’s correspondence will be suffi- 
cient :— 


5 Oct. 1708.—I have been informed by the Hon. the Commissioners 
for the exchange of prisoners of war that they have received letters from 
Mons. |’Empereur, commissary at St. Malo, that they are fully satisfied 
with my exchange for Mons. de Cloe. . . . I have had my trial by a 
court-martial according to his Royal Highness his orders, and I humbly 


beg his Royal Highness’s favour for an employ as his goodness shall 
think proper for me. 


15 Oct. 1708.—I humbly desire that you'll please to acquaint his 
Royal Highness’s Council that I gave them an account the last week that 
my exchange was fully completed; and having had my court-martial, I 
desired their honours would be pleased to give me such an employ as his 
great wisdom did think fit, in consideration of my great loss under so 
tedious a confinement ; and not having had any answer, have made bold 
to trouble you with these, not questioning but you will be pleased’ to 
consider the circumstances that I have laid under for fourteen months 
past, and so may be provided for. 


In November, Captain Jermy was appointed to the ‘ Swallow’s 
Prize ;’ in April 1710 was moved into the ‘Antelope ;’ in 1712, being, 
according to Charnock, of an advanced age, he was placed on the 
superannuated list, and died on 3 Aug. 1724. Of his family we 
know next to nothing. Whilst he was a prisoner in France, his pay 


for the ‘ Nightingale’ was paid to his wife, Mary; and a letter of 
8 May 1712 speaks of ‘my kinsman, Fard® Wyvell,’ as a candidate 
for a gunner’s warrant. Presumably, Fard® Wyvell- was kinsman 
also of Captain Francis Wivell, who belonged to a good old York- 
shire family ;° but how or in what degree Seth Jermy was related 
to this family does not appear. Neither have we any corroborative 
evidence of Marteilhe’s very unflattering description of his figure. 
He may very well have been a little wizened-looking old man; but 
the hump before and behind strikes me as improbable. 

A very different kind of man was Thomas Smith, whose career 
we can fully trace by means of numerous petitions and memorials, 
which he wrote at different times up to the very date of his death.’ 
From these and his letters, the following narrative is drawn, con- 
densing indeed, but otherwise closely following his own language, 
in order the more clearly to bring out the man’s character. Most 
of his statements as to his service in the English navy are—so far 
as I have been able to verify them—accurate as to fact: writing to 
the admiralty he could scarcely venture on downright falsehoods ; 
but he does sometimes make mistakes. When he got over to France, 
his story is, I think, more doubtful. 

® Biographia Navalis, ii. 214. 


7 Some of these are in Captains’ Letters, S., 1698-1702; others in Home Office 
(Admiralty), No. 9; one is printed, British Museum, 816, M. 23-114. 
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‘I, Thomas Smith, was born at sea between Holland and England, 
but of English parents, and was brought up in North Yarmouth. 
From 1680 to 1691 I was commander of several merchant ships, 
and in 1691 of one belonging to the port of Plymouth, wherein I 
had a third part. Being then a single man, for the sincere love and 
obedience I bore to my gracious King William and my nation’s good 
I then disposed of my ship and entered myself a volunteer on board 
his Majesty’s ship the “ Portsmouth ” galley under the command of 
Captain William Whetstone ;* being very serviceable on board by 
reason of being well acquainted with the French coast, and then 
cruising off Dunkirk and Calais under the command and in the 
squadron of Sir Ralph Delavall, who gave his word then to prefer 
me ; but none fell to me. I continued on board the ‘“‘ Portsmouth” 
until Captain Whetstone was removed; Captain John Bridges suc- 
ceeded him in the command, and I also sailed with him, when the 
‘James ”’ galley and the “ Portsmouth,” about thirty leagues to the 
westward, took a French privateer of 18 guns, and soon after engaged 
the Greenland ships, at which time Captain Bridges lost his arm 
and was put ashore at Plymouth, where we had orders to cruise on 
the coast of Ireland, and the lieutenant, whose name was Lowin, to 
act as captain. Thereupon I desired to be discharged; but at 
Captain Bridges’ request, knowing my ability and my being well ac- 
quainted with the coast of Ireland, I condescended, and proceeded 
to sea in the ship. Off the Lizard the wind proved contrary and 
blew hard; the ship put into Falmouth, where Lieutenant Lowin 
turned me ashore, telling me my friend Bridges was not captain 
then. He gave me a ticket for midshipman, so entitled on the 
ticket, paid but 23 shillings per month at the pay-table ; and I was 
forced to pay my own charges back to Plymouth, which took away 
almost the whole of my wages. 

‘Soon after, Captain John Evans came to Plymouth to command 
the ‘‘ St. Martin's Prize,” and understanding of my ability, took me 
with him as pilot. In a short time the ship took two French prizes, 
one of which was carried into Rivadeo in 1693, where the cargo was 
sold for 3,700 dollars and the ship afterward sold for 900/. at Cadiz. 
I, who had been put in as captain of this prize, was forced to come 
home passenger in the “‘ Blueford,” and never was paid a farthing of 
all the prizage. Soon after my arrival in England, I was married to 
& sea-commander’s widow, who had five young children to maintain ; 
at the same time I was put in commander of a transport which sailed 
to Kinsale with powder and shot, and, having discharged my lading, 
returned to Plymouth, where was Captain John Lapthorne, com- 
mander of the “‘ Mercury,” advice boat, then bound over for Brest to 
gain intelligence of the enemy’s proceedings ; and, hearing that I 


’ A volunteer, so far as he went voluntarily ; he was rated on the pay-book as a 
midshipman. 
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was well acquainted with the coast of France, he solicited me to go as 
pilot of the ‘“‘ Mercury,”’ as accordingly I did, and went into the har- 
bour of Brest. I was myself ashore near the town of Brest, and 
discovered their strength of shipping and what were ready for the 
sea with King James ; for which service the Lords of the Admiralty 
ordered me 30/. as a reward and the command of the ‘‘ Germoon ” 
advice boat.° 

‘I commanded the “‘Germoon” for two years, and in her did 
several good actions of note, and also carried the packets of peace to all 
the Caribbee Islands in the West Indies, and Jamaica. A little after 
my return to England, she was made choice of hy Admiral Benbow 
to sail in the squadron under his command to the West Indies, and 
I to remain as captain. Accordingly she was ordered into Deptford 
Dock, and there sheathed and fitted answerable to such a voyage ; 
where I gave my daily attendance ; and after having been at a con- 
siderable charge in fitting myself for the voyage, one Mr. Gething 
was put in captain over my head. I requested of the Admiralty 
Board their pleasure for so doing, and the answer was, in order to 
prefer me to some higher command.'® I had then leave to go home 
to my wife and family at Plymouth; and did often, in that time, 
address the Admiralty, but found no relief, and was kept near three 
years out of my pay, which reduced myself and family to great want, 
and being forced to pay interest on what I had credit for, by the 
time I received my pay I could call but the half part of it my own. 
About eight months before the decease of King William, I went to 
London, and did daily attend the Admiralty Board with petitions, till 
about three months after her Majesty Queen Anne came to the crown, 
when they gave me no better command than the “ Bonetta ” sloop for 
all my past services, loss of time, extreme charges and expensive 
living at such a distance from my family. And, after having com- 
manded the ‘‘ Bonetta ” sloop about fifteen months, as a convoy to the 
corn-traders between Lynn and Yarmouth Roads and the Nore, I 
was most maliciously impeached by some of my seamen for some 
misdemeanors, of which they recanted under their hands, alleging 
they did it in drink and begging my pardon; but, having left this 
recantation at Lynn with my wife to show to the chief gentlemen of 
the country, it came not time enough to the court-martial, unto 
which I was hurried without liberty given me to provide for my 
trial; and so dismissed of my employ and mulcted six months’ pay 


® This appears to be quite true; he was ordered the 301. (18 March 1695-6) ‘as a 
reward for good service done on the coast of France ;’ he was made commander of the 
‘Germoon,’ 22 Sept. 1696, and the information as to the enemy’s shipping was brought 
over by the ‘ Mercury.’ See Burchett’s Transactions at Sea, p. 546. 

1° T have not been able to find this answer, and I doubt very much if the admiralty 


ever made it ; but it is possible that Smith honestly but foolishly misinterpreted some 
official commonplace. 
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and kept between two and three years out of the remainder, with 
the loss of my wife who died, supposed by all with grief thereof.’ 








As this dismissal from the ‘ Bonetta’ was the turning point in 
Smith’s career, it is well to examine it somewhat more closely than 
suited him in his memorials. The facts are, that on 23 July 1703 
a letter was written to the admiralty by the officers and men of the 
‘ Bonetta’ charging Smith with certain crimes and irregularities. 
That letter, unfortunately, is now missing; but with it was another 
letter of the same date, which ran thus :— 
























R'. Hone, These are humbly to certify his Royal Highness and the 
Rt. Hon?'e, Council that the crimes in the inclosed, charged against Cap*. 
Thomas Smith commander of her Maj‘. sloop Bonetta are true in 
every respect, and the witnesses in the inclosed are ready and will if sent 
for to take their oaths to what they have set their hands to. These are 
therefore humbly to beg the favour that as soon as this information shall 
come to y’. Lordship’s hands that we may either be sent for up or a 
positive order may be sent that we may not be abused nor the Cap*. to 
punish us for informing against a person that hath betrayed his trust 
both to Queen and country. We are 

Y". Lordps. most obed*. faithful Serv‘. 
As mentioned in the inclosed. 

[Minuted, 4 Aug. 1703: The Cap‘. to come to the Nore in order to 

be tried at a Court Martial.] 





On receipt of the order in accordance with this minute, Smith, 
by some means or other which we can now only guess at, procured 
the following extraordinary recantation :— 


Rt. Hone, These are humbly to certify your honour that we the 
underwritten that have made a complaint against Captain Thomas Smith, 
commander of her Majesty’s sloop the Bonetta, were overpowered in drink, 
and humbly crave your honour’s pardon for so doing; he being a person 
of a good courage and very willing to serve his country in every respect. 
It is an ill thing that we in drink were guilty of; therefore [we] humbly 
request your honour’s pardon once more, and promise for the future to 
make amends by our long and faithful service to our Queen and Country 
hereafter, and to ask his pardon. 

Dated 10. of August 1703 ; in Holkham Bay. 


Witness. 








; , — 7 ) Gestion aie oa Clk. 
AMES MUSETT (+t Land os* SuirH Pi ot 
J*°, Tuurtow ) JOHN SPORNE 










And we are asked to believe that having got this recantation, 
and coming in the ‘ Bonetta’ to the Nore, he left the paper behind 
at Lynn. If the man’s story is true he deserved to be dismissed 
the service as a fool. I prefer to think that it is not true, and that 
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the recantation was either concocted at a later date, or was exa- 
mined by the court-martial and rejected. 


At a court-martial held on board her Majesty’s ship ‘ Expedition ’ at 
Blackstakes, 1 Sep. 1708... . 

Enquiry was made into a complaint of several of the officers and 
company of her Majesty's sloop the ‘ Bonetta,’ against Captain Thomas 
Smith her commander, by virtue of an order from the Council to his 
Royal Highness the Lord High Admiral. It appeared to the court that 
the said Captain Thomas Smith has been guilty of several very great 
irregularities; vizt. in lending men to merchant ships for money, keeping 
money in his hands of the men’s, pretending to secure them and then 
giving them liberty to escape, taking money for discharging prest men, 
making false musters, and borrowing men from merchant ships when at 
Harwich to answer to the names of such of his men as were absent, being 
disordered with drink when his sloop was in danger, and often absenting 
himself from his duty for several days together when the sloop was in an 
open road. . . . It is therefore the opinion of this court that the said 
Captain Thomas Smith is not a fitting person to serve her Majesty any 
longer at sea, and we do think fit to dismiss him from his employment as 
commander of the said sloop, and that he be fined six months’ pay (out 
of the wages now due to him for his service in the said sloop) for the use 
of the chest at Chatham. 


The first positive appearance of the recantation is in a letter 
four months later :-— 


10 Jan. 1703-4.—I most humbly pray your honour will be pleased to 
order me a copy of my accusation, having had no time allowed me for my 
defence in any measure, being dismissed by a court-martial from com- 
manding the ‘ Bonetta’ sloop on 1 Sep. 1703 last past, wherein I served 
as captain fifteen months, in which time did the nation great services and 
also in the late war. Was most maliciously impeached by a party of my 
seamen who since recanted of their unjust actions against me, for which 
reason I must be exposed to seek my family’s bread in some other nation, 
if I have not right done me. I humbly pray your honour’s favour. 


Smith’s memorial then goes on :— 


‘In December 1703 I addressed her Majesty Queen Anne and 
Council, who was graciously pleased to pardon my offence and 
ordered me to attend the prince’s council to be restored to an 
employ, which accordingly I did, and was encouraged from time 
to time for about three years, and was promised by Mr. Churchill 
to be provided for, giving my attendance all the time and petition- 
ing the Queen with the Admiralty constantly till my substance 
was spent, and after all was denied any employ in the navy." 


1! These statements are certainly false. The December petition I have not seen; 
several of the others I have, and the reply is in the usual form. ‘ It is hereby referred 
to his Royal Highness ... to cause the allegations of the petition ... to be 
examined, and to report to her Majesty at this board what his Royal Highness 
conceives fit to be done thereupon.’ As to Churchill or the council giving any such 
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I then offered myself a midshipman extra on board of any of her 
Majesty's flags of war, but was refused by Sir Clowdisley Shovell ; 
and to show my willingness and affection to the nation of England’s 
service, I served on board the “‘ Winchester” under my Lord 
Marquis Carmarthen’s command, and took none of the nation’s 
pay during that time, in hopes of getting any reasonable employ in 
her Majesty’s navy. 

‘ At last I offered myself in the merchant service, to go in any 
ship small or great as master; but could not be accepted, my sub- 
stance being all spent, so that I could not purchase the part of any 
vessel. I then offered myself as a mate in any merchant’s ship, 
and was to give 20 shillings to Mr. Hill at the Three White Harts 
at Wapping New Stairs for helping me to such employ; but being 
the dead time of the year and but few merchant ships fitting out, 
nothing of an employ happened. So having no money left to help 
myself, I borrowed five shillings of one Mrs. Boult at Ratcliffe Cross, 
and took passage in one Mr. Peacock of Stockton for North Shields, 
where I then lived with my family ; finding all in a miserable and 
low condition, and no credit. And the “ St. Peter’ of Stockholm be- 
ing there bound for Lisbon, I took a passage in her, expecting to be 
employed at Lisbon by Commissioner Wright, who had knowledge 
of me formerly, and I had also letters of recommendation to him. I 
sailed from Shields on 7 Feb. 1706-7 in the aforesaid Swedes 
ship intending for Lisbon, and was taken out of her between the 
Isle of Wight and Beachy by Michel Vanstable, captain of the “‘ Dun- 
kirk ” galley belonging to Dunkirk, being a privateer of 26 guns, 220 
men. I was kept a prisoner on board this caper for 33 days, and 
was brought in her to Dunkirk and there put into prison, but the 
Swedes ship was let pass on her voyage." . 

‘ Whilst I was a prisoner in Dunkirk the Intendant and the Com- 
-mandant of the galleys were several times with me to know if I 
would serve in the King of France’s service, and I should have an 
employ answerable to my degree; and in consideration of my de- 
plorable condition, my substance being spent in England, and 
nothing to trust to or depend on, nor anything left to fit myself for 
any voyage, I was advised to accept of the King’s service, as accord- 
ingly I did after having been 108 days a prisoner. I served on 
board the admiral galley as third captain near four months, in 
which time they took the “ Nightingale,” belonging to England ; and 


promise, the idea is absurd; Smith was no doubt told that the matter would be con- 
sidered. 

” A certificate dated 13 May 1708, and with forty-two signatures, attests this 
departure for Lisbon in a Swedes vessel, ‘to no other end, that we know of, but to 
seek some honest employ to gain him and his family bread ;’ and that ‘ whilst he was 
at Shields, he behaved himself in a decent and becoming manner, being reputed 
amongst us to be a person of good life and honest conversation, well affected to her 
Majesty’s interest and government.’ 
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soon after they were disarmed. I had 100 livres per month whilst 
I remained on shore, with my chamber rent free, bedding, linen 
and other necessaries allowed by the King; and in November 1707 
I had orders from Paris to command the “ Nightingale,” and in De- 
cember received my commission. On the 24th, I sailed from Dun- 
kirk, and on the 27th, about 10 in the morning, there was a sail 
within the Longsand who gave us chase, who were the “ Squirrel’s 
Revenge”’ of 26 guns, 210 men, and the “Nightingale” of 24 
guns, 176 men; and after some time we made her to be an 
English man-of-war and made what sail from her we could; 
but after ten hours and a half chase the English man-of-war took 
the “‘ Nightingale,” whereof I was captain. During the chase I flung 
six guns overboard and my best anchor, and fired some of my stern 
chase in hopes to get away ; but between 10 and 11 o’clock at night 
the “ Nightingale” was taken by the aforesaid man-of-war, which 
proved to be the “Ludlow Castle,” whose captain’s name was 
Haddock.’ 


Captain Haddock’s account agrees very closely with Smith’s :— 


81 Dec.—I send this by express to acquaint you of the arrival of 
the ‘Ludlow Castle’ in the river Humber, in company with her Majesty’s 
late ship the ‘ Nightingale,’ which I took the 27th instant, NE. from 
Orfordness, 24 leagues. I sailed that day in the morning from the Buoy 
of the Spit, in order to proceed to the Downs, and off of the Longsand 
espied two frigate-like ships, which proved to be the ‘ Nightingale’ and 
‘ Squirrel,’ both privateers of Dunkirk.'* I cleared my ship and gave 
chase to ’em. They lay by till I came within two gunshot, at which 
time both of ’em made sail from me before the wind, which was then at 
SSW. At 11 at night I came up with the ‘ Nightingale’ and took her, 
which as soon as the ‘ Squirrel’ perceived he clapt upon a wind and got 
out of sight of me. The ‘ Nightingale’ has wounded my foremast and 
foreyard, and cut some of my rigging, without any further damage, which 
I shall take care to have secured, and proceed to the Downs, so soon as 
I have delivered the prize and prisoners at Hull. Her number of guns 
was 24, and men 175: they hove six of their guns and several things 
overboard to lighten their ship. There was three Englishmen and one 
Irishman aboard her. They have owned their country and certified it 
under their hands before witness. One of them is the captain; his name 
is Thomas Smith, who formerly commanded the ‘ Bonetta’ sloop in her 
Majesty’s service. I am glad it has been my good fortune to bring that 
gentleman to England. 

6 Jan. 1707-8.—I have received yours of the 3rd instant, and have 
acquainted the officers in whose custody Captain Smith and the other 
Englishmen are, that ’tis the prince’s directions they be well secured 
till the marshall of the Admiralty comes to take charge of ’em and carry 
’em to London for their trial. 

18 The ‘ Squirrel’ was captured by five French ships off Sandgate, on 21 Sept. 1703. 
Her captain, Gilbert Talbot, was tried on 29 Jan. 1703-4, found guilty of want of 
judgment, and cashiered, as well as fined all pay, and imprisoned for twelve months. 
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The numbers mustered on board the ‘ Ludlow Castle’ vary from 
150 to 172; so that it is possible enough if the two heavily manned 
Frenchmen had succeeded in laying her on board, they might have 
carried her; but as a matter of fact, it was not tried. Smith may 
have proposed to do so; but he was not likely to admit it in Eng- 
land. 

A short account of the circumstances, published at the time," says 
that Captain Smith with his lieutenant Aislaby, Harwood, an Irish 
priest, and two others, were set ashore at Hull and from thence sent up 
under a guard to London; where he was straight committed to the 
Marshalsea, and, being from thence removed to Newgate, was in a 
little time brought down to the Old Bailey, where he had his trial on 
Wednesday, 2 June 1708. The fact of his being taken in arms against 
his own country was fully proved by witnesses from the ‘ Ludlow 
Castle,’ as also that ‘he had a commission about him for captain 
of the ship signed by the Count of Toulouse, Grand Admiral of 
France, which he owned to be his.’ After a trial of four hours 
he was found guilty and received sentence of death. . . . On 18 
June he was put on a burdle and conveyed to the place of execu- 
tion. . . . Being dead, he was cut down, his body opened and his 
heart shown to the people, and afterwards burnt with his bowels, and 
his body quartered.’ 

Thus Marteilhe might very well see the ghastly remains five 
years afterwards. And the impression which this detailed éxamina- 
tion leaves on me is that the protestant’s evidence as to things which 
he saw or which happened within his own knowledge is fairly accurate. 
As he was chained to the galley’s bench and was all but blown to 
pieces in the fray, his account of what went on on board the ‘ Night- 
ingale ’ is necessarily secondhand, and may or may not be somewhat 
exaggerated ; it is impossible to say: but it is clear enough that 
Jermy did make an obstinate and protracted resistance against an 
overpowering force. Similarly in the case of Smith. He had evi- 
dently heard a confused story of his leaving England, in which Swe- 
den was mixed up ; but of Smith’s behaviour at Dunkirk and on board 
the galley he had every opportunity of knowing the truth, and ap- 
parently a very particular interest also. The balance of credibility 
between the protestant and the traitor seems to me in favour of the 
former. But of the recapture of the ‘Nightingale,’ again, he could only 
learn the popular gossip, which went curiously adrift, though right 


%” The whole Life and Conversation, Birth, Parentage, and Education of Captain 
Thomas Smith, who was condemned and executed for High Treason on Friday, 18 June, 
at Execution Dock. The pamphlet is scarce, and is not in the British Museum, 
though the greatest part of it is a reprint of the memorial already referred to ; but it 
gives in addition other particulars, some of which are erroneous. 

18 Naval officers had commissions signed by the king. The French considered 
officers with commissions signed by the grand admiral as privateers. See a very 
curious representation with regard to this, in my Studies in Naval History, p. 257. 
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in the main point, that the ship was taken and the scoundrel was 
hanged. 

It is satisfactory, as I conclude, to point out that this fellow was 
no more a political traitor than the better known but equally infamous 
George Camocke, whose misdeeds are chronicled in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography.’ From the days of Blake, naval officers have 
prided themselves on being, as such, of no political party, but making 
it the business of their lives ‘to keep foreigners from fooling us.’ 
Very few indeed have betrayed their trust: it is pleasing to find 
that of these, two at least were mere commonplace sinners, who had 
been ignominiously dismissed the service for making illegal haste to 
be rich. J. K. Lavenrton. 





Notes and Documents 


THE ORIGIN OF EXOGAMY. 


Tue short paper by the late Mr. J. F. McLennan which appeared 
in Vol. III. of the Hisrortcan Review is of great importance as 
expressing the latest views of the lamented author on the origin of 
exogamy. Although short the paper ‘contains in outline what he 
had to say as to the possibility of a movement from capture to 
exogamy,’ and I propose to consider whether the possibility can 
‘reasonably be regarded as a probability. 

Let us see first what Mr. McLennan’s hypothesis requires. 

(a) Primitive groups were assumed, when consanguinity was 
first thought of, to be of one stock. 

(b) Marriage was at first unknown. 

(c) In time special attachments of children to mothers led to 
the subdivision of all the groups into rude family groups of the 
Nair type, and made possible the rise and consolidation of the system 
of kinship through women only. 

(d) At the same time there was a want of balance between the 
sexes. 

(e) Out of which arose a practice of capturing women for wives. 

(f) Followed by the rise of the law of exogamy. 

What Mr. McLennan’s paper is concerned with is the manner 
in which the capture of women might give rise to exogamy. Toaid 
in the inquiry he assumes further : 

(9) By the joint operation of the system of capture, exogamy, 
and female kinship, the original homogeneity of the groups was 
destroyed. 

(kh) The stock-groups became local tribes, each having within 
it as many gentes of different stocks as there were original 
stock-groups within reach that it habitually plundered for wives. 

(i) Many groups disappeared in the struggle for existence. 

This is a formidable array of assumptions, and it would be very 
difficult to establish satisfactorily the truth of any of them by facts 
or as allowable inferences from facts. I do not propose to consider, 
(a) or (b), the reasoning in support of which will be found in Mr. 
McLennan’s ‘ Primitive Marriage’ and ‘ Studies in Ancient History.’ 
Whether or not, as required by the hypothesis, marriage was at 

VOL. IV.—NO. XIII. G 
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first unknown when consanguinity was first thought of, is of little 
moment for our present purpose. Nor is it necessary to consider 
the question of the origin of kinship through women only, beyond 
saying that it is by no means dependent on the prior existence of 
rude family groups of the Nair type. Let us observe, however, that 
there is no necessary connexion between ‘female kinship’ (which 
may be used to express kinship through women only), or the exist- 
ence of those family groups, and what follows in Mr. McLennan’s 
hypothesis, (d) the want of balance between the sexes, by which is 
meant a scarcity of women for wives. There may be such a scarcity 
with ‘male kinship’—that is, kinship through males only—and 
associated with polyandry of the Tibetan type, or even with mon- 
andry. As a fact the ‘rude’ Nair family groups originate in an 
arrangement of a complicated character, which requires a separation 
between the woman and her proper husband immediately after the 
performance of the marriage ceremony. Probably by ‘ rude family 
groups of the Nair type’ is meant, however, merely ‘ groups of 
mothers and their children, or brothers and sisters or their children.’ 
But there is no evidence of a scarcity of women among the Nairs, 
who have family groups of that kind, nor is it necessary to such 
groups or to the primitive groups resulting from the practice of beenah 
marriage. Here the husband or husbands settle in the village of 
the woman, who can dismiss them at will, the children belonging to 
the wife’s kin. Beenah marriage thus has associated with it. the 
two chief features of the Nair family group—the absence of a paternal 
head and the system of female succession. 

These considerations tend somewhat to weaken the bases of Mr. 
McLennan’s argument, and this would lose much of its force if it 
could be established that the system of female kinship was not 
nearly so general in primitive society as Mr. McLennan assumes. 
As a fact there is no evidence of the former existence of that system 
among many of the polyandrous and monandrous peoples of Asia. 
Mr. Andrew Wilson was assured by Herr Jaeschke ‘that he knew 
of no polyandric traditions in Tibet, and that the system there must 
be indefinitely old,’ and such must be said also of the male kinship 
found with Tibetan polyandry. M. Teulon /ils, in his analysis 
of Bachofen’s ‘ Das Mutterrecht,’ asserts ' as to the Aryans: Dans la 
Bactriane, déja la ‘ gens’ s’annonce sous le principe du pére de famille ; 
and further : Partout ot les Aryas se sont établis, ils ont introduit avec 
eux la famille gouvernée par le pére. 

For the sake of argument, however, let us grant the assump- 
tion required by the earlier stages of Mr. McLennan’s hypothesis, 
and admit that at some remote period there was a want of balance 
between the sexesin family groups having thesystem of female kinship. 
The hypothesis further requires that the scarcity of women gave rise 

1 La Mere, pp. 62, 63. 
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co the practice of capturing women for wives. But mere scarcity 
need not have this result. It is assumed that there was then no 
marriage, or at best only such a marriage as is implied in the 
existence of the ‘ rude family groups of the Nair type;’ and there 
would be no reason why this simple system of marriage should not 
continue, or even be extended, until the number of women in the 
group had increased by birth or by acquisition from neighbouring 
groups. It is true that the hypothesis requires women to be scarce 
with all the kindred bands in a group, who would, therefore, be 
unwilling, ‘and unable if willing, to furnish one another with 
wives.’ This is an extreme case, but if it happened and a system 
of polyandry was not established it would be necessary for the 
men to obtain wives by capture from other groups. It is possible, 
indeed, that ‘ where there was a system of capture the men of a band 
might be robbed, in their absence or in open fight, of [all] their 
women and female children.’ In this case capture would have to 
be resorted to, whatever its consequences. 

One of these consequences would be, according to the hypothesis, 
the rise of the law of exogamy. Mr. McLennan says that the 
women subsequently captured ‘ being necessarily of some foreign 
stock, and the children of their mothers’ stock, there would never 
be within the band women of their own stock.’ This is the point 
of connexion between the practice of capturing women for wives 
and the establishment of exogamy. For let us imagine that a 
scarcity of women initiated such a practice in a district occupied by 
several stock-groups, each subdivided into bands ‘united by the 
bonds of common blood, civil and religious.’ Women of one band 
could not be captured by men belonging to another band of the 
same stock-group, but there would be no restriction on ‘ capturing 
the women of any subdivision of a different and therefore hostile 
stock-group.’ There would thus be limitation on the right of 
capturing women for wives, and if it ‘could be transformed into a 
limitation on the right of marriage we shall have accounted for the 
origin of exogamy.’ 

Mr. McLennan thinks this may be done, although the difficulties 
are ‘immense.’ According to his hypothesis they are great indeed, 
and in fact so great that we have to suppose not only that one band 
is robbed of all their women and female children, but that such an 
experience was frequent in its recurrence with the bands of the 
various stock-groups of a country.’ If this happened, ‘ we should 
have a condition of things in which, for long periods at least, 
marriage and capture would be practically synonymous, and what- 
ever limitation applied to the one would apply to the other. Exo- 
gamy would become the marriage law.’ Surely, however, this 

? A few isolated cases among modern peoples are of little use towards establishing 
a general rule among early peoples. 


G2 
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law, which is so general that we may affirm it to be universal, 
among primitive peoples at least, can have given to it an origin less 
purely hypothetical than that assigned by Mr. McLennan. If all 
the stock-groups of a district lost, not once merely but frequently, all 
their women and female children, those groups must have become 
extinct long before the establishment of the custom of exogamy. 
It is possible, of course, that in the struggle for existence, or rather 
for wives, one group would manage to survive, in which case, as, 
according to the hypothesis, the women would belong to a foreign 
stock, and by the rule of female kinship their female children would 
also belong to this stock, exogamy would be for them the marriage 
law.. Marriages with kindred women, which before had fallen into 
disuse owing to the loss of all such women, would be now impossible, 
as the men and women belonged to different stocks. 

This is a very éxtreme case, however, and Mr. McLennan thinks 
it not necessary ‘to make any so violent a supposition ’ as that re- 
quired by his hypothesis. He finds, ‘in the absolute change in the 
relations of husbands and wives that must have followed upon the 
institution of a system of capturing women for wives,’ a general 
cause which would only require assistance from such experiences 
as he refers to ‘to complete the connexion between capture and 
marriage. Under the Nair system a wife would live in the house 
of her mother, and in a position of almost absolute independence 
of her husband. Captured wives, on the other hand, would be “the 
slaves of their captors—would be owned by them and under their 
protection and guardianship.’ There would be the cohabitation 
of husbands and wives; and when men had had experience of the 
new marriage system, unions of kindred on the old model would 
not be accounted marriages at all. Marriage with a woman of the 
same stock ‘ would be a crime and a sin. It would be incest.’ 

That marriage with slave wives has had anything to do with the 
origin of exogamy is pure supposition, and all the facts are against 
it. Moreover, assuming that there was a change from the Nair 
system of independence, where women after marriage continue to 
live with their mothers, to the system of dependency, in which wives 
live with their husbands, it may have been brought about by other 
means than capture. Tibetan polyandry, which Mr. McLennan 
supposes to have originated in the Nair system of marriage, is asso- 
ciated with wife purchase ; not wife capture, of which there appears 
to be no trace among peoples now practising polyandry. 

It appears to me that Mr. McLennan has framed an unworkable 
hypothesis, and that its difficulties spring from the supposition that 
the ‘ great family groups’ of which his stock-groups are made up 
are to be regarded as united to each other by the bonds of kindred. 
That all the members of a ‘ family group’ were of the same blood 
is possible, but it is very improbable that they were akin to each 
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other. Mr. McLennan assumes that the system of female kinship 
was formed before the practice of capturing women for wives arose, 
and the test of kindred would, therefore, be descent from the same 
female ancestor. The descendants of several female ancestors may 
have possessed common blood, which represents simple relationship, 
and yet not have been related to each other by the female descent 
which gave kinship. This is really required by what Mr. McLennan 
says in relation to totems. He remarks that the totem bond is, 
apart from the memory of individuals, the only test of blood rela- 
tionship among the lower races, and that ‘ unless the totem bond 
had been fully established in the stock-groups before they became 
to any great extent interfused in local tribes it could not have been 
established at all.’ 

In the statement that the totem bond is the test of blood re- 
lationship we have the key to the problem of the origin of exogamy. 
That statement is not, however, sufficiently exact. The totem is 
the test, not of mere blood relationship, but of kinship; and the 
obligation of the blood-feud, which Mr. McLennan speaks of as 
springing out of community of blood, really affects only those who 
are united by the totem bond—that is, those who belong to the 
kindred group composed of the descendants of a common female 
ancestor. The religious regard for the totem and the obligation of 
the blood-feud are said by Mr. McLennan to connect every gens 
of any stock ‘ with every other gens of the same stock, in whatever 
local tribes they may be,’ the meaning of which is, I presume, that 
the totem is the bond between all members of any particular gens, 
whether living in different tribes or in the same tribe. The existence 
of the totem is thus evidence of the gens, and, what is more im- 
portant for our present purpose, of the practice of exogamy. One 
of the essential features of the primitive gens is the obligation not 
to marry within the gens. The reason for this is the kinship which 
exists between its members as the descendants of a common 
ancestor. Mr. McLennan closes his paper with the words, 
‘Marriage with a woman of the same stock would be a crime and 
a sin,’ and this remark is equally applicable to marriage within the 
gens. The admission, therefore, that the totem bond and the 
system of female kinship ‘ were firmly established in the original 
stock-groups before the appearance of the system of capture’ is 
evidence that exogamy was the marriage law of those stock-groups. 

If what has been said above is correct, so far from men taking 
wives from their own group they would be compelled to marry 
women of some other group. On the establishment of the practice 
of capturing women for wives, if ever such a practice became general, 
no such difficulty could arise as that which Mr. McLennan’s hypo- 
thesis has to contend with in the disuse of kindred marriages and 
their final prohibition. The discussion of the effect of capture on 
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marriage is really superfluous, as exogamy was already fixed as the 
rule of the gens, or group of kin associated together by the posses- 
sion of a common totem. In support of this view may be mentioned 
the fact that among the Australian aborigines the marriage of women 
obtained by capture is subject to the law of exogamy, showing that 
the establishment of this law is antecedent to the systematic practice 
of capture,’ instead of following it, as required by the hypothesis I 
have been criticising. It may be thought strange that if the expla- 
nation here given of exogamy is correct it was not noticed by Mr. 
McLennan himself. The fact is, however, that it is inconsistent 
with his whole argument as to primitive marriage. Mr. D. McLennan 
remarks that, on his brother’s view as to the movement from capture 
to exogamy, the latter ‘was in the first instance a prohibition of 
marriage only between persons of the same blood.’ This conclusion 
may be explained by the statement in ‘ Primitive Marriage’ ‘ that 
‘a survey of the facts of primitive life, and the breakdown of 
exogamy in advancing communities, exclude the notion that the 
latter originated in any innate or primary feeling against marriage 
with kinsfolk.’ Holding this opinion, it would hardly be possible to 
accept the view that exogamy was an essential attribute of the totem 
group of kindred, the existence of which before the systematic 
practice of wife capture is considered by Mr. McLennan necessary 
to his hypothesis. 

The law of exogamy may not have originated in any innate 
feeling against marriage with kinsfolk, but, as it is an attribute of 
the gens which, as pointed out by Mr. Lewis Morgan,° ‘came into 
being upon three principal conceptions—namely, the bond of kin, 
a pure lineage through descent in the female line, and non-inter- 
marriage in the gens ’—that law must have originated at a very early 
period in man’s social development. This agrees with the fact 
that the totems of the Australian class divisions are strictly exo- 
gamous under the penalty of death. According to Mr. A. W. Howitt 
‘even casual amours between persons who are forbidden to each 
other, either by their nearness of actual kinship or by identity of 
class and totem, are regarded with the utmost abhorrence and are 
punished by death.’® The single recorded exception, that of the 
Kunandaburi, makes only more evident: the fact that if the feeling 
which gives rise to the law of exogamy is not innate or primary, it 
has been developed among a race whose social institutions, as pointed 
out by Mr. Morgan, ‘ approach the primitive type as nearly as those 
of any existing people.’ C. Sranmanp Wake. 

* Mr. D. McLennan refers to the case of: the Mirdites as showing ‘ how exogamy 


may force men-into a system of capturing wives,’ whereas in reality it confirms the 
statement in the text that exogamy necessarily precedes capture as a systematic mode 
of obtaining wives. 

* Studies in Ancient History, p. 112. 5 Ancient Society, p. 69. 

* ‘Australian Group Relations,’ Smithsonian Instit. Rep. 1883, p. 8. 
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A NORTHERN LEGEND OF THE ENGLISH CONQUEST. 


Ar the end of a certain late compilation on the Confessor’s Life, by 
some thirteenth-century Icelander, called ‘ The History of Edward’ 
(‘Iatuar? ar Saga’), there occurs a curious story which seems worth 
putting into English, a tongue in which, I believe, it has never yet 
appeared. The manuscripts are the ‘Codex Holmensis’ and the 
‘Flateybook.’ The text will be found in the first volume of the 
Orkneyinga R.S. 

‘William the Bastard subdued all England under him and had 
himself made king and hallowed under crown. And he became the 
greatest of rulers. Nevertheless his rule was very hateful to many 
men and rulers in England. And those of the English rulers that 
would not serve William sent messages to Swain Wolfsson king 
of the Danes to the end that he should come to England with the 
host of the Danes and that they would fight against William and 
take Swain [as king] over them. But when William came to know 
of these messages he sent south to Denmark Godwine the Young the 
son of Godwine [F'l. reads son of Earl Baldwine} and with him a 
noble bishop. They went with great gifts to the king of the Danes 
and prayed him not to harry in his kingdom. Wherefor king 
Swain put off his going with a host to England. And so it went 
on for some years. William kept sending gifts to the king of the 
Danes and so ransoming his kingdom. And this is the reason why 
the Danes say that King Swain ruled England after Haurta-Cnut 
and Edward the Good. 

‘When the rulers of the English were assured that the Danes 
would not give them help against William, inasmuch as they were 
minded withal not to dwell under his rule, they left their homes 
and fled abroad out of the land with a great host. There were three 
earls and eight barons over them; the chief of them was Sigurd 
earl of Gloucester. And they had 350 [i.e. 420] ships and aboard of 
them a greatand fair host. They went first south over sea and then 
went by St. Matthew’s ness [S. Mahé] and so south-west to the land 
of Galicia and thence they went to Narrow Sound [Gibraltar Straits] 
and scuth over the sound to a chief city of that folk that is called 
Septem [Ceuta]. ‘hey made an onslaught upon the city and took 
it and slew there many heathen men, and took so much gold and 
silver that it was more than they had brought away from England, 
and that was much money, because they had turned all that they 
had owned in England into money. Thence they held eastward 
through Narrow Sound and came to the Islands and took two of them 
Maiore and Minore. After that they went to the Sicileys. And when 
they were come there, they got tidings of great war out at Mickle- 
garth [Constantinople], for the heathen folk were besetting it with 
ships and by land. The throne-king [emperor] at,that time was 
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Lord Alax [Alexis] the Great and he was newly made king. This 
was some winters after the fall of King Harold Godwine’s son. 

‘ And when the English heard of the war at Micklegarth, they 
deemed this would be a good opening for them, inasmuch as for a 
long time before the Northmen [who had entered the emperor’s 
service] had received very great honour there. They held east 
along the sea thence and then northward.to Micklegarth and came 
to the city by night and there was some moonlight. And straight- 
way they fell to battle with them that were on board the ships and 
there was a very great fight, and they that were there before them 
had much the greater host. But the Englishmen fell on so man- 
fully that they boarded the ships that lay outside, and lay farthest 
from the land and the city-walls. And they cleared every ship they 
boarded and the people were slain, albeit some leapt into the sea. 
Some ran on to the other ships and so the flying host went from ship 
to ship, until they had won all the ships that did not get away. The 
people that got to land ran to the camp and said that there was an 
overwhelming host coming that could not be withstood [lit. that 
none could raise shield against]. 

‘ All they that were in the camp leaped up and there was nothing 
else done, but every man fled where he stood with what he could 
carry with him. But in the morning, when it was light, the 
people of the city saw that the host was all gone away, that had be- 
set their city, and that there were come many ships that were built 
in another way to all the ships that had been there before. Then the 
men of the city sent men to them that were on the ships [the Eng- 
lish}. And afterward they went to see the king and he gave them 
a good welcome and thanked them for the great victory that they 
had won to give him peace and safety. 

‘ They dwelt for a while at Micklegarth and freed the king of the 
Greeks from war. King Alexis offered them to settle there and 
guard his life, as was the wont of the Usrings that took soldier’s 
pay of him. But Earl Sigurd and the other leaders thought that too 
poor a fate to grow old there without any realm to rule over, and they 
prayed the king to give them some city or place which they or their 
heirs might own. But the king thought that he could not take 
other men out of their homes for them. Howbeit while they were 
talking thereon King Alexis told them that he knew of a land that 
lay north[east]' in the sea, that had been under the rule of the Kaisers 
of Micklegarth of old time, but afterward the heathen had taken it 
and dwelt therein. But when the Englishmen heard this, they got 
the promise of King Alexis that that land should be theirs and their 
heirs’, if they could win it of the heathen men, free of tribute or tax. 
The king agreed to this. And after this the Englishmen went away 
from Micklegarth north over the sea. Howbeit certain leaders of 

1 Adds Flateybook. 
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them abode behind in Micklegarth and took soldier’s pay or entered 
service there. 

‘Earl Sigurd and his men came to this land and had many 
battles there and won the land and drove abroad all the people 
that dwelt therein before. Then they settled the land and gave 
it a name and called it England. To the towns that were in 
the land and to those which they built they gave the names of 
places in England, calling them London and York and other names 
of the chief cities of England. They would not have the Book of 
Paul [the ritual of St. Paul] which held in Micklegarth, but sought 
bishops and other clerks in Hungary. This land lieth six days? 
sail in a direction between east and north-east from Micklegarth, 
and it is the best of lands, and this folk hath dwelt there ever since. 
Explicit.’ 

The origin or worth of this story of the Rescue of Constantinople, 
and the Settlement of New England somewhere near the Crimea, I 
do not know. Were there English where Busbequius afterwards 
found Teutonic-speaking ‘ Goths’ ? F. Y. Powe. 


ON THE ACCESSION DATES OF THE EARLY KINGS OF JERUSALEM. 


Preruaps the most fascinating pages of medieval history are those 
which tell the story of the Latin kingdom of the east. Religious 
enthusiasm, boundless heroism, and the strangest romance conspire 
to lend to the tale of the first hundred years of the crusading age 
an interest that is almost unique. Then, for one moment, it seemed 
as though the very qualities to which Mahomet’s religion owed its 
first triumphs were to find their full development in the followers 
of another creed, and as though warrior saints were to take the 
earthly type of the kingdom of heaven by violence. This great 
movement found its fitting chronicler in William of Tyre, an 
historian who surpasses nearly all other of his medieval fellows as 
much in the artistic symmetry of his work as he does in the inherent 
interest and almost epic completeness of his theme. Where so many 
other writers are mere chroniclers setting down their little scraps of 
gossip yearly, he is a true historian ; where other contemporaries, in 
relating events that occurred before their time, borrow unblushingly 
the very words of their predecessors in the west, his wide scholarship 
gathers into itself the science of the Semitic student no less than 
that of the christian monk or priest, but fuses the varied informa- 
tion into one mass out of which he moulds a truly artistic statue. 
Had he lived longer, to the full completion of his masterpiece, he 
would surely have added two books; and so we may, without any 
great stretch of fancy, imagine him making up the epic number of 
the twenty-four books in which he has carried on the history of his 


* Day should here mean twelve hours, not twenty-four. 
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native land from the council of Clermont down to the moment when 
the last band of christians turned their backs on the Holy City for 
the inhospitable walls of Tyre. 

The greatest defect in the ‘ Historia transmarina’ is its loose- 
ness of chronology. directly the author breaks away from the 
leading strings of Fulcher of Chartres. It is not that blame attaches 
to him for this; for his work, being unfinished, never received those 
later touches which might have made it almost perfect in its way. 
William knows that his chronology has often ‘ gone’ far ‘ agley :’ 
here is his own confession of the difficulties he had to contend with 
in the compilation of this monumental work. 


Que de presenti hactenus contexuimus Historia aliorum tantum, 
quibus prisci temporis plenior adhuc famulabatur memoria, collegimus 
relatione ; unde cum majore difficultate, quasi aliena mendicantes suffragia, 
ét réi veritatem ét gestorum seriem et annorum numerum sumus consecutt ; 
licet fideli, quantum potuimus, hee eadem recitatione scripto mandavi- 
mus. Que autem sequuntur deinceps, partim nos ipsi fide conspeximus 
oculata, partim eorum qui rebus gestis presentes interfuerunt fida nobis 
patuit relatione. Unde gemino freti adminiculo ea que restant, auctore 
Domino, facilius fideliusque posterorum mandabimus lectioni. Nam et 
recentium temporum solidior solet occurrere memoria; et que visus 
menti obtulit non ita facile oblivionis sentiunt incommodum sicut que 
solo sunt auditu collecta. 


There could be no clearer statement of an author’s sense of his 
own shortcomings. Indeed the passage reads like a humble 
acknowledgment of his faults, a frank ‘ peccavi’ to his readers, and 
a tacit promise of amendment for the future. Unfortunately, 
however, it is after 1142, in those very parts of his history of which 
it would seem that he ought to have had the best and the clearest 
information, that William of Tyre is most evidently in the wrong. 
There surely has never been a writer whose character, position, and 
education marked him out more plainly and distinctly for the office 
of historian to his native land. An eastern Frank by birth, but 
educated in all the learning of the western world ; first archdeacon 
and afterwards bishop of the second archiepiscopal see in the 
realm; one of the envoys to the great Lateran council of 1179; 
twice ambassador to the Greek emperor Manuel; the bosom friend 
to whom one king of Jerusalem laid bare his doubts as to the im- 
mortality of the soul; the tutor and chancellor of a second: in all 
these capacities he had mingled with the best society of his age as 
probably no other man had done. Years before he put pen to paper 
for the accomplishment of his great work, King Amalric had as- 
signed him the task, and had been at the trouble of furnishing 
him with materials. It was Amalric who supplied him with the 
Arabic authors on whom to base his history of Mahomet and his 
successors, a work now unfortunately lost; and it was Amalric 
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who, with that love of historical learning that he bequeathed to 
his son and that seems almost to have been an hereditary instinct 
in the house of Anjou, encouraged the archdeacon in later labours, 
the final fruit of which he was destined never to see. It was almost 
necessary that a man so fortunately placed, so variously gifted, 
a scholar and a diplomatist, a churchman, a statesman, and a 
traveller, should be singled out for the special work to which he 
owes his fame, and from which we derive our surest knowledge of 
the wonderful little kingdom that Frank valour and christian 
policy built up on the verge of two decaying caliphates. 

It is strange that with all these advantages William of Tyre 
should have misdated the accession or the death of five out of the 
seven kings whose histories he writes; stranger still that the cor- 
rection of these errors has not yet to this day been fully established. 
It is true that the great historians who in the last few centuries 
have dealt with this section of history have here and there ventured 
upon a hesitating correction of one or another of these false dates ; 
but no one of them has been bold enough to correct all; nor has 
any one yet fully developed the arguments by which such a correc- 
tion must be supported. The current opinion seems to be that 
William of Tyre must be right in the dates he assigns to kings in 
close intimacy with whom he lived; that, in such matters, he is 
not only the highest authority, primus inter pares, but the ultimate 
appeal; that his single verdict is to weigh down the evidence of 
any other contemporary writer—nay, that of all other contem- 
porary writers combined. To such an opinion the present writer 
cannot conform. It is doubtless strange—almost inconceivable— 
that Baldwin IV should have made William his chancellor and yet 
that the latter should misdate the year of the young king’s acces- 
sion; and this though he has told the story of his reign with 
such power and pathos. But then even the inconceivable must be 
accepted if it can be shown to be actual fact. It is doubtless 
strange enough that Robert de Monte and Ralf de Diceto should 
blunder as regards the early years of their own duke and king, 
Henry I1; but they have done so, and we do not seek to prove, 
in the face of all evidence, that they must be right because, in a 
matter of such simple knowledge, they could not possibly be wrong. 
We admit that it is strange, but we also admit that it is true. 
So with William of Tyre, only with this great difference, that in 
his case, as I shall prove in the course of the present paper, he 
bears evidence against himself. Out of his own mouth we may 
judge him, and show that, though he is specifically in error in his 
accession and his obituary dates, yet he is nearly always right in 
the sequence of his events, and not unfrequently correct when in 
the course of his history he incidentally introduces a regnal date, 
which, either by the aid of his own narrative, or by external 
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authority, we can translate into the corresponding year of the 
christian era. In other words, I trust to demonstrate that, for the 
most part, William of Tyre’s consistent chronological errors all 
stand outside the real historical parts of his work ; that they belong 
to a peculiar section of the ‘ Historia transmarina,’ which there 
is every reason to believe was written apart from the main body of 
the narrative—to a part of his history that, for practical purposes, 
has been forced into a seeming consistency with itself, but which 
is really at discord with the narrative sections where alone the true 
system of dating is to be found. How our author came to make 
use of these two opposed systems it is not necessary to discuss at 
present. After the fact. of such a usage has been established, and 
the true dates have been fixed, we may return to this question. 
But it will be best to settle the true chronology first. 

From the eighth book, in which William of Tyre relates the 
taking of Jerusalem, every two books (with the exception of books 
9, 16-18, which tell the story of Godfrey and of Baldwin III) con- 
tain the history of one king. Of these double books the first two or 
three chapters are invariably devoted to a description of the personal 
appearance and the character of the king whose reign is to follow. 
These chapters always contain the date of the king’s accession, 
forced more or less into accordance with the indications given at 
the corresponding part in the history of his predecessor, and also 
into conformity with the dating accepted in the concluding lines 
of the previous book. Thus the accession of each king always 
conforms to the chronology of the father, brother, or cousin who 
reigned before him, and we get an apparently self-consistent frame- 
work of chronology—which, so to speak, forms the skeleton on 
which the main body of the history ought to be fashioned. This 
system, to which J shall have to refer frequently, I will call the 
hypothetical chronology ; not by way of begging the question, for an 
hypothesis may be, and very often is, a true one, but because it 
shows tokens of having been evolved from or forced into agreement 
with some preconceived but mistaken theory. Opposed to this 
system we find an entirely different method of calculation used in 
the body of the work. This system seems to have been originally 
based on the regnal years of each king, but is generally more con- 
cerned (a) with the sequence of events than with their precise dates; 
while, here and there, (b) along with the regnal year we have a 
specific statement of the year according to the christian era. To 
these two systems I will give the names of (a) systematic, and ()) 
incidental; and from an analysis of these three methods I hope 
to show that it is possible to prove that William of Tyre in writing 
the body of his great work did not persistently make use of a false 
chronology, but that, where the false system of chronology occurs, 
we have to do with a section of the history that is in harmony with 
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itself, but at variance with most of the indications furnished by 
other parts of the ‘ Historia transmarina.’ This section, though 
distributed over the whole later half of the work, is probably to be 
regarded as having been originally written apart from the rest, 
and only at a later period to have been woven into the narrative at 
the places where it now appears. 

It may be well to begin with a table to show how extremely various 
are the dates that different writers of repute have assigned to the kings 
of Jerusalem. For this purpose I will choose William of Tyre (the 
text), Du Cange, ‘ L’ Art de vérifier les Dates,’ the corrected dates given 
in the great French edition of William of Tyre, and Herr Kugler. It 
may be well to state once for all that there is no reason to suppose 
that William of Tyre is wrong as regards the months in which he 
places the ‘obits’ of his kings. Every one who has the very smallest 
knowledge of medieval matters will know that, for purposes of 
commemoration, it was far more important for the monk or priest 
to preserve the day than the year of his patron’s decease. 





l | | 
| | French P 

| William of Tyre Du Cange — Kugler | ‘Weare de} True date 
Godfrey. . 18 July 1100 | 1100 | 1100 1100 | 1100 1100 
BaldwinI .| e¢.7April1118 | 1118 | 1118 111s | 1118 1118 
Baldwin II. (21 Aug.1131o0r1130) 1131 1131 1131 1131 |1130 or 1131) 
FulkI . . 10 Nov. 1142 | 1142 | 1142 | 1143 | 1144 |1148 or 1144 
Baldwin III; 10 Feb.1162 | 1162 | 1163 | 1162 | 1162 1163 
AmalricI . 11 July 1173 |s«1178 1162 1173 1173 1174 
Baldwin IV (accession) ;— —_ |; — — — 











The best way of determining the true date in those cases where 
a difference of opinion occurs will be by working backwards, and 
establishing the fact that Amalric I died, beyond any question, not 
in 1173 but in 1174. We shall then be in a position to regulate 
the other dates in accordance with this. The evidence as to the 
date of Amalric’s death depends (1) on William of Tyre in the 
hypothetical section of his work, (2) on William of Tyre in his 
systematic and (8) incidental chronology, (4) on the evidence of 
charters, (5) on the evidence of the Arabic historians, and (6) of 
western historians. I will first state the evidence for the more 
commonly accepted date and then that for 1174. 


I. Date of Amalric’s Death and the Accession of Baldwin IV. 


For 1173. 


(a) William of Tyre, lib. xx. c. 33 : Mortuus est autem [Amalricus | 
anno ab Incarnatione Domini 1173 v Idus Julii [i.e. 11 July] regni 
vero duodecimo mense quinto, etatis vero tricesimo octavo. With 
which cf. lib. xix. c. 1: Balduino .. . successit Amalricus . . . anno 
ab Incarnatione Domini 1162; a liberatione vero ejusdem Deo amabilis 
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civitatis sexagesimo secundo ; and lib. xviii. c. 34, of Amalric’s prede- 
cessor Baldwin III: ‘ Obiit autem anno . . . 1162 regni ejus anno 
vicesimo iw Idus Februari. 

That in this last passage William of Tyre by 1162 means 1162 
and not 1168, as has been suggested by M. Rey in his edition of Du 
Cange, appears evident from the date he assigns to the accession of 
Baldwin III (lib. xvi. ¢. 3) :— 

Defuncto igitur patre ww Idus Novembris . . . 1142 . . . solem- 
niter inunctus consecratus et cum matre coronatus est { Balduinus]. 

The twentieth February from November 1142 is February 1162, 
and not February 1163, which would be the twenty-first. From 
these considerations, then, it appears that William of Tyre, so far as 
his hypothetical dating goes, is consistent in assigning Amalric’s 
death to 1178 a.p. 

For 1174. 

(a) Evidence of charters :— 

Paoli, ‘Codex Diplomaticus,’ i. p. 248, is a charter beginning 
Ego Amalricus Rex, &c., and dated June 1174. 

Paoli, ‘ Codex Diplomaticus,’ i. p. 244, is another charter begin- 
ning Ego Amalricus Rex, &c., and dated 18 April 1174. 

Paoli, ‘Codex Diplomaticus,’ i. p. 245, is a charter beginning 
Ego Balduinus Rex, &c., and dated 13 Dec. 1174. 

From this it appears that, whereas Amalric was reigning so late 
as April and June 1174, Baldwin IV was reigning in December of 
the same year: facts which show plainly that, unless there is some 
error in the figures, Amalric must have died between June and 
December 1174, and not in 1173. In other words it creates a very 
strong presumption that he died in July 1174, as is maintained in 
the present paper. 

(8) The evidence of Arabic historians :— 

(1) The contemporary historian Ibn Al Athir (ap. ‘ Historiens 
des Croisades,’ i. p. 602) puts the death of Nureddin of Aleppo and 
Damascus on Wednesday, 11 Shawal, 569 a.n. (i.c. 15 May, 
1174 a.pD.). 

On the other hand, Ibn Al Athir (p. 619) puts Amalric’s death in 
the beginning of 570 a.H. (i.e. after August 2, 1174). There seems 
to be an error of a few days here; but the inference is very clear 
that Amalric died after Nureddin, whose death is on all hands 
admitted to have taken place in May 1174 (cf. William of Tyre, 
xx. ¢. $3). . 

(y) Michael the Syrian, who died 1199 a.p., an Armenian his- 
torian (‘Historiens des Croisades: Documents Arméniens,’ pp. 
878-9), seems to place Nureddin’s death before Amalric’s, and, as 
he assigns these princes 29 and 12 years respectively, it is evident 
that he must be referring to 1174 rather than to 1173, however 
difficult it may be to fix the exact date he has in his mind. 
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Hayton the Armenian places Amalric’s death in the year 623 of 
the Armenian era, i.e. between February 1174 and February 1175. 

(6) Abulfaragius, who was bishop of Aleppo in the middle of the 
next century, assigns Amalric’s death to July 1174 (ed. 1765, p. 381). 

(e) Latin historians of the west. It would doubtless be possible 
to support either date by the evidence of carefully selected testi- 
mony from later and perhaps even from obscure contemporary 
western historians. I will here limit myself to one writer who, 
while strictly contemporary, devotes more space to crusading 
matters and is perhaps more to be relied on in the matter of 
chronology than any other—Robert de Monte (ap. Pertz, vi. 
p- 513): ap. 1174. Post festum S. Johannis obiit Amalricus rex 

. obiit Loradin rex Alapia. Here it is evident that, in Robert 
de Monte’s opinion, Amalric died in or soon after June 1174; 
presumably some time in July. 

(€) We will now turn back to William of Tyre and try to ascer- 
tain the date of Amalric’s death by referring to his incidental 
chronology. From this I think it will be evident that, apart from 
his bungled hypothetical chronology, William really knew that the 
true year of Baldwin IV’s accession and consequently of Amalric’s 
decease was 1174 and not 1173. 

(1) The great Lateran Council was held, as is well known, in 
1179; William of Tyre was one of the representatives from .the 
Holy Land (lib. xxi. c. 26). 

Anno ... 1178 qui erat regni domini Balduini quarti annus 
quintus mense Octobri, cum anno precedente indicta esset per univer- 
sum Latinorum orbem Rome Synodus generalis, ad eandem Synodum 
vocati profecti sunt de Oriente ego Willelmus &e. 

If, however, Baldwin began to reign in a July, and October 
1178 was the fifth October of his reign, he must have come to the 
throne in 1174 and not in 1173, in which case October 1178 would 
belong to his sixth year. 

(2) William of Tyre (lib. xxi. ¢. 14) :— 

Quarto anno ejusdem domini regis Balduini quarti mense secundo 
circa Kal. Augustales diu expectatus Philippus comes Flandrensium 
apud Acconensen applicuit civitatem. 

Now the year of Philip’s coming to the Holy Land is known 
from other sources (cf. Roger Howden, ii.; Robert de Monte, 
sub ann.) to have been 1177; and, if the August of 1177 corre- 
sponds to the fourth August of Baldwin’s reign, this king must have 
succeeded his father in 1174, and not in 1173. For had he suc- 
ceeded in July 1173 this August would be his fifth and not his 
fourth. 

(n) Lastly, with reference to William’s systematic dating, if we 
admit that Baldwin IV began to reign in 1174, we can fix the 
events of every year down to the end of our author’s history, late 
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in 1188 or early in 1184. On the other hand, if we accept 1173 
we shall run short by twelve months. 

It has thus been shown that an overwhelming force of ex- 
traneous evidence tends to prove that Amalric’s death and 
Baldwin’s accession took place in July 1174, and not in July 
1173. Against this we have to set the plain statement of the 
writer, who ought to know best. He, however, has been proved to 
be at variance with himself in this particular, and, as we cannot 
credit one half of his evidence without giving the lie to the other 
half, we must, I venture to think, believe his unconscious self 
(which agrees with almost all the other contemporary writers) 
rather than his conscious statement, which is probably due to an 
attempt to make his own knowledge tally with some preconceived 
theory. We will now pass to consider 


IT. Date of Amalric’s Accession. 
For 1162. 


(a) William of Tyre, lib. xix.c. 1: Suecessit ... Amalricus... 
anno ab Incarnatione Domini 1162 . . . xti Kal. Martii sublimatus 
est die octava post fratris obitum. 

Lib. xviii. : [Balduinus IIT] obiit autem anno . . . 1162 regni ejus 
anno vicesimo iv Idus Februarii etatis vero tricesimo tertio. With 
this cf. xv. c. 27 and xvi. ec. 1 and 8, from which it is evident 
that, in his hypothetical dating, William of Tyre fixes the date of 
Amalric’s accession in February 1162, and not in February 1163 
(see above, p. 94). 

(8) In corroboration of this date we have the testimony of not 
a few western and possibly contemporary historians, whose evidence, 
however, is not entirely conclusive, as it is quite possible for them 
to ascribe an event which occurred before Easter 1163 to the 
previous year. For this reason I will not cite them specifically, 
but enter them all—say some four or five—as supporting the date 
1162. 

In favour of 1163. 

(a) William of Tyre’s systematic dating (incidentally). 

Lib. xx. ¢. 33; Mortuus est [Amalricus]. . . v Idus Julit regni vero 
duodecimo. In other words Amalric died in the twelfth July of his 
reign ; but, as he succeeded his brother in February and, as we have 
just shown that he died in July 1174, he must have begun to reign 
in February 1163, and not in February 1162; otherwise he died 
in his thirteenth July and not in his twelfth. The chancellor of 
the kingdom is not likely to have miscounted the regnal years of a 
king whose son appointed him to this office within a few months of 
his own accession. 


(8) Gregory the priest, who carries his history down to the 
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year 611 (9 February, 1162, to 8 February, 1163), and is careful to 
give the dates of the accessions of the Latin kings and princes in 
the east, does not mention the death of Baldwin III. The infer- 
ence from this is that he had not yet heard of Baldwin’s decease, 
or, in other words, that he died in 1163 and not in 1162 (ubi supra). 

(y) Robert de Monte assigns Baldwin’s death to 1163 (ap. 
Pertz, vol. vi. p. 513). 

(e) More important, however, is the incidental evidence afforded 
by William of Tyre, lib. xix.c.9. Of Nureddin’s great victory near 
Harene we read that it took place in the August of Amalric’s 
second year. But the date of this disaster is fixed by external 
contemporary evidence in 1164 (cf. Ibn Alathyr; Robert de Monte). 
Therefore Amalric must have come to the throne in 1163 and not 
in 1162; for in the latter case this would be his third August. 

Again, Paneas was lost in the October of Amalric’s second year 
(c. 10), and also just about the time when Theodoric of Flanders 
arrived in Palestine. But the fall of Paneas took place in Dul- 
heggia 559 a.n. (i.e. October-November 1164) ; and Theodoric, too, 
started for the Holy Land, not in 1163, but in 1164 (Robert de 
Monte, sub ann.). Therefore this October must belong to 1164 
and Amalric’s reign must date from February 1163 and not from 
February 1162. 

(€) Unfortunately William of Tyre is perpetually making little 
blunders in his compound dates. Thus, for example, he informs 
us that the great Latin-Greek expedition against Egypt took place 
‘1169 a.v. in the sixty-eighth year of the city, but the sixth of 
Amalric’s reign, in October.’ Now, if we combine all these state- 
ments we get a most remarkable result, viz. that this expedition 
must be assigned to October 1166, 1167 or 1168, and 1169. It 
really belongs to October 1169, as William himself admits a little 
further on (c. 19, with which ef. Ibn Alathyr, p. 578). Again, 
Saladin’s capitulation is given as taking place in the August of 
Amalric’s fourth year (i.e. in August 1165 or 1166, according as 
we reckon from February 1162, or February 1163), and also in 
1167 (xix. c. 31), which last is the true date (cf. Ibn Alathyr, 550; 
Robert de Monte, sub ann.). Again (c. 9), we have August 1165 
equated with Amalric’s second year (the true date being 1164) ; an 
event which occurred in October 1168 equated with Amalrie’s fifth 
year (xx. ¢, 6); the siege of Darum (ec. 20), which really took place 
in December 1170, transferred to Amalric’s seventh year (December 
1168 or December 1169). The same conclusion may be deduced 
from William of Tyre’s account of the great Syrian earthquakes 
which occurred in the June of Amalric’s seventh year (xx. c. 19). 
Turning to Ibn Alathyr (p. 572), we find that these catastrophes 
are assigned to 12 Shawal 565 a.n., i.e. 29 June, 1170; and precisely 
the same date (29 June, 1170) is confirmed by Robert de Monte 
VOL. IV.—NO. XIII. H 
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(ap. Pertz, vi.). Now in all these cases, and also in others where 
similar inferences might be made from a comparison of passage 
with passage, it will be seen that if we accept the theory that 
William dates his regnal years from February 1163 (as we have 
already shown he certainly does do in some cases), we have only an 
error of one year to account for ; whereas, if we make his starting- 
point February 1162, he is in every case two years wrong. It is 
hard enough to account for an error of one year in a contemporary 
author; gratuitously to double the extent of his error is merely to 
invent difficulties, not to remove them. 

(n) Again, as regards the systematic chronology of Amalric’s 
reign, if we take 1163 for our starting-point and follow the develop- 
ment of events as recorded by our historian, we have at most only 
one year (1166) to account for. Every other has its due chrono- 
logical entry ; and, though it is often misdated, we can always tell 
where the new year begins and the old ends. If, however, we start 
from February 1162, we have two years, or at all events one year, 
absolutely omitted. In such a case, surely, prudence bids us 
embrace the less difficult alternative, more especially when it is 
backed up by such corroborating evidence as we have given before.' 

(0) Again, we have two charters dated in 1163, Amalrico 
regnante (Paoli, i. 207, 208), ‘in the first year of his reign.’ If 
Amalric began to reign in 1162, these charters may just possibly 
have been drawn up between Jan. 1 and Feb. 10, 1163. If, how- 
ever, Amalric succeeded in 1163, they may belong to any one of the 
last eleven months of 1163. Here, again, the most plausible 
hypothesis is surely the latter one. 

(«) Lastly, from the contemporary correspondence of Louis VII, 
i.e. from letters written in Palestine within six months—either way 
—of Baldwin’s death, we can establish the following sequence of 
events: (1) defeat and captivity of Reginald de Chatillon, (2) the 
earthquakes at Antioch, and (3) the death of Baldwin III. Now the 
captivity of Reginald is fixed to 23 Nov. 1161 (Michael the Syrian, 
p- 198, with which cf. William of Tyre, xviii. c. 28); the earth- 
quakes took place in August (ap. Migne, clv. Epp. 8, 12, pp. 1265, 
1271), i.e. not before August 1162; and the death of Baldwin 
occurred (Ep. 12) on St. Scholastica’s day, i.e. it cannot have 
happened before 10 Feb. 1163. 

' If we accept 1163 as the date of Amalric’s succession, it is most likely that there 
was originally no omitted year at all. For the omission, if omission it be, occurs in 
xx. ¢. 12, which has the heading Describitur compositoris hujus histori@ in patriam 
reditus ; et de ejus processu aperiuntur nonnulla: Siraconus in Algyptum descendit 
dc. Now in the old French version (of the twelfth or early thirteenth century) this 
Describitur compositoris &c.,forms the heading of a chapter by itself ; after which follows 
the rubric Siracon in Algyptum descendit as the heading of a separate chapter. Hence 
it is not unlikely that the missing chapter, which relates to William of Tyre’s return, 


fills up the vacant space of 1166 a.v.; and, if this be so, there is no year omitted in 
the narrative. 
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In the same way from William of Tyre (xviii. cc. 28-34) we may 
establish another sequence of (1) Reginald’s captivity, (2) death of 
Queen Melissend, and (3) death of Baldwin. As these events happened 
respectively on 23 Nov. 1161, 11 September, and 10 February, we 
again see that Baldwin III cannot have died before the beginning 
of 1168, 

It now remains to discuss 


IIT. Date of Fulk of Anjou’s Death, and the Accession of Baldwin III. 


It will be sufficient for my purpose to show reasons for rejecting 
William of Tyre’s date, November 1142; for, though I hold the true 
date to be November 1144, I shall leave it to my readers to decide 
whether the balance of evidence inclines to 1143 or 1144. 


In favour of 1142. 

Lib. xv. c. 27.— Quarta demum die Idibus videlicet Novembris anno 
ab Incarnatione Domini 1142 regni vero ejus announdecimo. . . ulti- 
mum clausit diem. 

With which cf. xvi. c. 3, where the same date is assigned for 
Fulk’s death, and 25 Dec. for Baldwin III’s coronation. Compare 
also the hypothetical dating in xviii. c. 34, where Baldwin is made 
to die in February 1162, in the twentieth year of his reign ; and in 
xiii. c. 28, and xiv. c. 2, where Fulk’s accession is put in August 1181. 


In favour of 1143 or 1144. 

(a) If it is admitted that Baldwin died in 1163 and not in 1162, 
and that he reigned for over nineteen years, as William of Tyre 
states, we see reasons for shifting the date of his accession to 11438. 

(8) This date 1143 is also supported by Gregory the priest 
(p. 156). 

(y) From William of Tyre’s systematic chronology it is evident 
that the Emperor John Comnenus died in the April of one year (xv. 
ce. 23), and that Fulk died in the next.2, Now it is evident that John 
Comnenus died in April 1143 (Nicetas, Bonn edition, p. 62; with 
which cf. Anna Comnena, ii. 374; Nicetas, p. 8, and Fulcher of 
Chartres, sub 1118) ; or, according to Cinnamus, on 8 April, 1144 
(ed. Migne, p. 338). Inany case Fulk must have survived far into 
1148, and probably, if we may trust William of Tyre’s unconscious 
chronology, into 1144 also. 

(8) If, however, we examine William of Tyre’s incidental dating, 
we shall come to the conclusion that the suppressed date from 
which this historian really calculated was November 1144, not 
November 1143. 

(1) William tells us that Edessa fell illo medio temporis inter- 


2 See c. 25: Anno proximo subsecuto . . . dominus rex &c., thus showing that Fulk 
survived John Comnenus by a year or more. 


H 2 
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valla quod inter patris obitum et ejusdem domini Balduini in regnum 
promotionem fuit (xvi. c. 4).3 Now Fulk died on or about 10 Nov., 
and Baldwin was crowned on the following Christmas day (proximo 
subsecuto dominici natalis die). But the date of the fall of Edessa 
is absolutely fixed to c. 23 Dec. 1144 (see Gregory the Priest, p. 157 ; 
Ibn Alathyr, p. 443; Continuator Sigeberti, ap. Pertz, vi. 389, &c., 
&c.). Therefore, if William’s incidental dating is here correct, Fulk 
must have died and Baldwin III succeeded to the throne in November 
1144. 

(2) Again, in recounting the great Christian victory over the 
Turkish forces across the Jordan, we find William equating 23 Nov. 
1152 with Baldwin’s ninth year (xvii. c. 26). But this is Baldwin’s 
ninth year only if we reckon his reign as beginning with his 
father’s death, 10 Nov. 1144, or with his coronation, 25 Dec. 1143; 
if we reckon from 1142 it is his eleventh ; if from November 1143, 
his tenth. 

(8) Again, William of Tyre dates the fall of Ascalon August 
1154, and equates this with Baldwin’s tenth year. This, however, 
is only Baldwin’s tenth year if we reckén from November 1144; 
otherwise it is his eleventh or twelfth. 

(ec) Again, the continuator of Sigebert dates Fulk’s death in 
1144, in the fifteenth year of his reign. 

(£) Moreover, so far as the present writer knows, there are no 
charters of Fulk dated after 1142, whereas there is one of Baldwin 
III dated in 1149 and in the fifth year of this king. (Paoli, p. 29.) 
Now, if any part of 1149 belongs to Baldwin’s fifth year, he cannot 
have come to the throne in 1142 or in 1148, but only in 1144; and 
the later in that year the better. 

We now pass to the still more difficult problem as to 


IV. Date of the Accession of Fulk and the Death of Baldwin IT. 
In favour of 1181. 


(a) William of Tyre (xiii. c. 28) makes Baldwin II die in August 
1131, in the thirteenth year of his reign. But as it is an established 
fact that his predecessor, Baldwin I, died c. 1 Apr. 1118 (see William 
of Tyre, xi. c. 31; and ef. Fulcher, iii. sub ann. ; Ibn Alathyr, p. 


8 I find this passage fully marked and the deduction from it duly pencilled in the 
margin of my William of Tyre. I cannot, however, help feeling something more than 
a suspicion that a footnote to Miss Norgate’s Henry IT first drew my attention to the 
chronological significance of this statement. In any case Miss Norgate can claim the 
rights of prior discovery; and, though I differ from her conclusions in one or two 
places where she has incidentally touched on crusading history, I gladly take this 
opportunity of expressing my sincere admiration for the thorough way in which she 
has collected many of the western authorities as to the date of Fulk’s death. Though 
the question lies outside the main province of her book, her references are so precise 
that I have not considered it necessary to repeat her evidence from the French 
chroniclers in favour of 1143. 
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814, &e., &c.), there is plainly some self-contradiction here. The 
thirteenth August of his reign would be August 1130, which is 
probably the true date. 

(8) It is doubtless possible to collect geldunne in favour of 
1131 from not a few writers of western Europe who flourished in 
the second half of the twelfth century and later ; but I do not know 
of any contemporary evidence from this quarter in favour of 1131. 

(y) Kemal-eddin (c. 1240) seems to put Baldwin’s death after 
1180; but this writer is not very trustworthy on the chronological 
side, and in this case does not appear to distinguish between Fulk’s 
actions and those of Baldwin II. (‘ Recueil des Hist. des Croisades 
(Orientaux),’ iii. 661.) 


In favour of 1180. 


(a) William of Tyre’s incidental remark that Baldwin died in 
the thirteenth year of his reign, i.e. in August 1130. 

(8) Sigebert’s continuator declares that Fulk died in 1144 in 
the fifteenth of his reign, which is literally true if he succeeded to 
the crown in August 1130, but false if he succeeded in 1131. 

(y) Orderiec Vitalis (fl. 1140), also a contemporary writer, makes 
Fulk succeed in 1130 (xii. ¢. 48). 

(8) Sigebert’s first continuator, Anselm, a strictly-speaking con- 
temporary writer, puts Fulk’s accession in 1130 a.p. (Pertz, vi. 
p- 383). 

(e) William of Tyre plainly makes Baldwin II die in the 
August following the disastrous expedition against Damascus. 
Now that this disastrous expedition occurred in December 1129 
and not in 1130 is plain from William’s own narrative, though he 
actually dates the occurrence in the latter year.‘ The true date, 
1129, is evident from Henry of Huntingdon (sub ann.) and Abul- 
feda (sub 523 a.n.). If, then, Baldwin II died in the following 
August, it must have been in 1130 and not in 1131.5 


‘ A perusal of xiii. cc. 24-26 will make this evident; but there is no space to 
develop the argument here. 

5 Baldwin II seems to have died in the August after Boamund II of Antioch. 
Boamund’s death and burial occurred January or February 1131 according to Romuald 
of Salerno (c. 1180), who, nevertheless, contradicts himself as regards the year and gets 
the Indiction wrong. (Muratori, vii. 187.) The month, however, may be right: for 
(1) William of Tyre puts this event very soon after the siege of Damascus, i.e. 
apparently early in 1130; (2) Ibn Alathyr dates it 524 a.p., i.e. between 15 Dec. 1129 
and 4 Dec. 1130, so that, if it took place early in the year it can only have been in 
1130; 3) Boamund reached Antioch from Italy September to October 1126 (Fulcher, 
iii. ec. 52-7). As he only ruled fere quwattuor annos or, according to another 
version, barely three years (Ord. Vit. xi. cc. 25, 29), he cannot have survived October 
1130. Orderic’s words, however, would be better reconciled and explained if Boamund’s 
death were referred to the early half of 1130 rather than to the later. Orderic was 
evidently unacquainted with the exact date, and had se2mingly heard only that he 
ruled from three to four years. February 1130 seems to suit all the evidence, though 
not so as to warrant its assertion beyond cavil. Abulpharagius seems to give 1441 
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(£) There is no charter of Baldwin III dated later than 1130; 
but on the other hand, I recollect none of Fulk’s earlier than 1182. 


From the above remarks it may be concluded with certainty 
that Amalric died in July 1174; and with no less certainty that 
Baldwin III died in February 1163. It may also be considered as 
certain that, whatever may be the true date of Fulk’s death, it was 
certainly not 1142 a.p.; while, as regards the claims of November 
1143 and November 1144, there seems a decided balance of con- 
temporary and of incidental evidence in favour of 1144. Lastly, 
the death of Baldwin II has been proved to have taken place in 
August 1130 or 1131, with a balance of contemporary evidence in 
favour of 1130. I will now proceed to investigate the last two 
points from a different point of view, and I trust to show that, in 
this aspect, 1130, 1144 and 1163 meet the requirements of the case 
fully. If I succeed in doing this, the case will probably be as com- 
plete as the evidence at our disposal admits of. 

The question naturally arises: If we admit that William of 
Tyre’s chronology is wrong in the points indicated, is it possible to 
explain the origin of his error? ‘To this consideration I will now 
turn ; and it will probably be conceded that the case is strength- 
ened if it is shown that all the hypothetical chronology, where it 
goes astray, may be traced back to one single mistake, while this 
single mistake turns out to be one that would easily result from the 
misconception of a single ambiguous phrase. Still more will my 
position be strengthened if I show that the presumable elements of 
truth upon which William of Tyre has based his system of chrono- 
logy, when detached from certain conclusions (which are merely 
his deductions from these elemental truths), lend themselves 
readily to the chronology already advocated in these pages and to 
no other. 

Before proceeding further it will be well to ask ourselves what 
parts of William’s regnal chronology are likely to be true. We 
may assume that he would know how many years Baldwin IV and 
Amalric reigned, seeing that he was chancellor to the latter and 
intimate friend of the former king; but we have already had 
reason to doubt his knowledge as regards those of Baldwin III. 
Something, too, must be wrong in his regnal chronology in the 
ease of Fulk; for a sovereign who begins to reign in August 1130 
or 1131 cannot be in his eleventh year at his death in November 
1142. Nor, as we have seen above, can Baldwin II by any possi- 
bility have died in the thirteenth year of his reign and also in 
August 1131. On the other hand, it is only natural that Amalric’s 
intimate friend should know the age at which this king and his 


Anno Grecorum, i.e. between 1 Sept. 1129 and 1 Sept. 1130, which again would suit 
February 1130 (pp. 312-14). 
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brother died. Such facts would be carved upon their tombs in all 
probability, and in any case would be known to a contemporary 
and compatriot of almost their own age. Again, another piece of 
genuine tradition or information is surely that which makes 
Baldwin III ascend the throne at thirteen. Beyond this I do not 
think it safe to venture. 

These three premises, then, being given, I will proceed to show 
that they will not agree with William’s own hypothetical chrono- 
logy ; after which I shall show that they do literally and exactly 
tally with that advocated in this paper, which, it must be remem- 
bered, is in conformity with the whole body of his incidental chrono- 
logy. Then, when the ground has been thus cleared, it will perhaps 
be evident how the primary error arose. 

First of all, then, Baldwin III was thirteen when his father died, 
in November 1142; therefore he was born before 10 Nov. 1129, 
(xvi. c. 1). Again, he was in his thirty-third year when he died, in 
February 1162; therefore he must have been born before 10 Feb. 
1130 but after 10 Feb. 1129. There is here no contradiction in 
the deduction made as to the date of his birth from the given 
premises of his age at the time of his accession and his death. In 
either case he may very well have been born between 10 Feb. 1129 
and 10 Nov. 1129. But from William of Tyre’s own showing (xii. 
c. 24) it would appear that Fulk’s marriage was solemnised a little 
before Pentecost 1129,° immediately after his landing at Acre. 
There must, then, be something wrong here; and that something 
is more likely to be in the date of Fulk’s accession (1142) which 
we have already, on quite independent grounds, seen to be almost 
certainly wrong. As yet there is no ground for doubting the 
‘ thirteen-year-old’ tradition or that of Baldwin’s age at the time of 
his death. 

In the preceding paragraph we have imagined Baldwin to have 
been as old as possible (i.e. nearly thirty-three) at the time of his 
death, and the result is that he cannot have been born in 1130 if 
he died in 1162; he must have been born in 1129, and the earlier 
in this year the better for the theory. Let us now see what will 
follow if we imagine him to have been born as late as possible; in 
other words, let us suppose he was only just thirty-two at the time of 
his death. On this supposition he must have been born early in 
1130, and so can only have been twelve at the time of his acces- 
sion. This theory is plainly opposed to our historian’s statement 
that the young king was thirteen in November 1142. Hence, so 
long as we adhere to the dates 1162 and 1142, there is an extreme 
difficulty in harmonising the two perfectly compatible statements 
as to Baldwin’s age at the time of his accession and at the time of 
his death. Let us now see what will be the result if we try the dates 


6 Whitsunday fell on 2 June this year. 
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we have already fixed upon from other considerations, viz. 1163 and 
1144. 

If Baldwin III died in his thirty-third year in February 1163, 
he must have been born between 11 Feb. 1180 and 10 Feb. 1181; 
whereas, if he came to the throne in November 1144 at the age of 
thirteen, he must have been born between 11 Nov. 1180 and 10 
Nov. 1131. In other words, to make these two statements tally, 
he must have been born between 11 Nov. 1130 and 10 Feb. 1131. 
There is no objection to this date that I am aware of, and it 
explains perfectly the somewhat strange fact that no mention is 
made of young Baldwin’s birth, as we should have expected there 
would be if he had been born in 1129 or in 1130 before his grand- 
father’s death. This theory also corresponds to the other conditions 
of the case. Tradition always seizes upon the most picturesque 
method of preserving the recollection of a fact: Baldwin III became 
king when he was nearly fourteen; but it is far more striking to 
the imagination to speak of a rex puer of thirteen than of a rex 
juvenis of nearly fourteen (cf. Vincent of Beauvais, Spec. Nat. 
xxxi. c. 82); and William of Tyre has preserved to us the story as 
it reached him—truly ; but either forgetting or not knowing that 
the young king’s birthday fell between 10 Nov. and 10 Feb.’ 


7 It is, of course, possible that Baldwin succeeded to the crown in 1143. In thi 
case, to preserve the ‘ accession-tradition,’ he must have been born between 11 Feb. 
1130 and 10 Nov. 1130. The main point, however, is to show the impossibility of his 
having succeeded in 1142. On the whole, perhaps the quantity of the evidence in 
favour of 1143 ought to outweigh the quality of that in favour of 1144, more especially 
when it is remembered that the somewhat vague words of Otto of Frisingen support 
the earlier date (Pertz, xx. 263-4). The following lines, however, written by a 
strictly contemporaneous writer (ll. 29-32) are curious. (Historia Nicena ap. Recueil 
des Hist. des Croisades (Occidentauzx), vol. v. pt. i. pp. 139-40). 


‘ 
Line 14. Hoc regnum solo Godefridus dux habet anno ; 1099-110 
Annos octodecim Balduinus eam regit urbem 1100-[Apr.}111 
Hi duo germani . , ° ° . 
Line 23. Imperium quorum cognatus sumpsit eorum 
Alter Balduinus morum probitate decorus 
Quod per quindenos rexit feliciter annos, to [Aug.} 1132 or 113 
Excepto solo quo captivus fuit anno 
Hic in tredecimo regni defungitur anno. 
Regnat pro socero Volco comes Andegavensis ; 
Post patrem ternis Balduinus tertius annis 
Prefectus regno jam nomine clarus avito, 
Qui compilavit simul et conscribere fecit 
Line 32. Hoc opus. 

These lines are intelligible till we get to Baldwin II; but then it is difficult to 
explain how this king can by any stretch of words be said to have reigned fourteen or 
fifteen years—a computation which would bring his death down to 1132 or 1133 
Hardly less remarkable is the implied statement that if we take one year from fifteen 
we shall have thirteen left. The two lines alluded to may however be usefully com- 
pared with William of Tyre’s double dating for the same king (see above where 
makes Baldwin die ‘in the thirteenth year of his reign,’ i.e. in 1130 and also in 1131 
It may be that the pretorial year of Baldwin’s captivity was not reckoned among 
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Here, then, we have the probable key to the whole system of 
William of Tyre’s hypothetical dating. He has heard, and he has 
heard truly, that the young king was thirteen when his father died 
and thirty-two at the time of his decease. He also knows that the 
king’s parents were wedded in the spring of 1129 ; and all the facts 
of the case, so far as he has them, can be solved by making the 
offspring of this marriage born late in 1129 or early in 1130: in 
other words, by supposing the traditionary ‘ thirteen’ to mean just 
thirteen or not quite thirteen instead of nearly fourteen. Possibly 
his error was helped out by reading somewhere or other that Fulk 
died ‘ anno regni xi™°’ for ‘anno regni xv™;’ or by a misinterpreta- 
tion of some casual entry which, using a western mode of chronology, 
referred Baldwin III’s death to February 1162 when February 1163 
was meant. In any case by adopting the theory that Baldwin III 
reigned from 1144 to 1163 we adopt not only a chronology which 
fits almost all the facts of the case and explains how the initial error 
began, but one which we have already seen strong reasons for 
accepting by a perfectly different line of argument. 

T. A. ARCHER. 


THE GREAT CARUCAGE OF 1198. 


I win endeavour briefly to reply to Miss Norgate’s courteous criti- 
cism (vol. iii. p. 702) of my paper on the above subject (p. 501). 

It was my endeavour to challenge and discuss the accepted view 
of the survey of 1198 on three points. 

1. That ‘the commissioners’ report is lost, and there is not even 
any proof that it was ever presented.’ ! 

2. That the levies of 1194 and 1198 were each styled a ‘caru- 
cage,’ and that this ‘ carucage’ was ‘the danegeld under a new 
name,’ ? or, as Miss Norgate puts it, ‘ was in reality an old impost 
revived under a new name.’ 


those of Baldwin’s reign, though this is a somewhat violent theory to advocate. Or 
possibly Baldwin may have resigned his authority to his son-in-law in 1130 or 1131, 
hough he continued to live till 1132—a date which is not unfrequently given as that 
of his decease. (Cf. Henry of Hunt. p. 253; Rog. of Howd. i. 186). 

These, however, are hazardous speculations, and the writer cannot help entertaining 
a suspicion that, as we have four specified dates in these lines, they were originally 
meant to apply to four distinct kings. There is no reason, in the nature of things, 
why Fulk’s death should not be denoted along with that of his predecessors. Line 25 
seems to break the continuity of the grammar, whereas, if we transfer the fifteen years 
from Baldwin II to his successor, we at once bring the regnal years of both kings into 
strict conformity with the evidence of the contemporary writers Orderic Vitalis, 
Anselm, and Sigebert’s continuator (1130-1144). The error in the text might then be 
due to a transcriber’s carelessness or possibly to some confusion in the chronological 
notes on which the anonymous poet based his verses. The French editor of the 
Historia Nicena suggests that lines 27 and 28 should change places; but this emen- 
dation leaves the difficulty of Baldwin II’s ‘ quindeni anni’ unsolved. 

1 Miss Norgate’s Angevin Kings, ii. 354. 

? Stubbs’s Select Charters, p. 28. Angevin Kings, ii. 329. 
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8. That this ‘carucage’ was ‘a much more stringent form’ of 
danegeld.‘ 

Taking these three points in succession, Miss Norgate accepts 
my correction of the first statement; tacitly accepts my correction 
of the second by confessing that the ‘new name’ of ‘carucage’ 
cannot be found by her to have been used before the days of 
Henry III; and strangely (though of course unintentionally) mis- 
represents me on the third by writing, ‘I do not know where or 
by whom such a view has been stated,’ though I quoted the 
ipsissima verba of Dr. Stubbs and gave the reference in full.° 

As it is on this third point that she chiefly assails my conclusions, 
I will, as briefly as possible, discuss it. Miss Norgate writes— 


Historians have generally assumed—and thus far Mr. Round will 
probably not differ from them—that as a matter of convenience for 
purposes of registration and calculation ‘the substitution of a uniform 


for a variable carucate was,’ as Bishop Stubbs says, ‘a great advantage 
to the exchequer’ (pp. 703-4). 


On the contrary I assert that, for convenience and simplicity of 
calculation, the familiar and stereotyped Domesday assessment was 
all that the exchequer could desire. To exchange this time-honoured 
and sacrosanct register ® for a novel and revolutionary assessment 
would be repugnant to the official mind, and would most seriously 


disturb the mechanical routine of the exchequer.’ It would com- 
plicate, not facilitate, the work of registration and calculation. 
Further, in order to carry out the plan, as Dr. Stubbs observes, ‘ a 
new survey on the principle of Domesday was requisite ;’ and if 
‘even from this the justiciar did not shrink,’ * it was because the 
reform was expected to result in such a gain to the treasury as 
would amply compensate for all the above drawbacks. Gneist saw 
this in a dim, confused way when he wrote of this reform— 


It was natural that the feudal possessors should not willingly ac- 
quiesce in such a sudden change in the scale of levying, i.e. according to 
acreage instead of the feudal register.° 


Miss Norgate, indeed, denies that the ‘ devisers’ of this reform 
are supposed to have specially aimed at substituting a heavier 
for a lighter taxation ’ (p. 703), but surely she contradicts herself 
when she admits, directly after, that ‘if the new assessment 


4 Stubbs’s Const. Hist., i. 510. 

5 Miss Norgate makes me (p. 703) refer to a quite different passage (in another 
work), which I refer to in another place and for another purpose. 

® «Cum ventum fuerit ad librum sententia ejus infatuari non potest vel impune 
declinari’ (Dialogus de Scaccario). 

7 Every student of the Pipe Rolls must be familiar with their stereotyped system 
and mechanically recurring entries. 

8 Const. Hist., i. 510. 

® History of the English Constitution, i. 215 
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diminished the proceeds of the levy’ (i.e. substituted a lighter taxa- 
tion), ‘ the financial results of the survey must have been of a 
character startlingly unlike that which we are accustomed to attribute 
to the administration of Hubert Walter’ (p. 704). 

My own view that the new assessment was expected to produce 
a gain to the exchequer and a corresponding ‘ disadvantage to the 
taxpayers as a body’ is strongly corroborated by the discovery I 
have made that a precisely similar fiscal reform had been already 
carried out in another branch. Miss Norgate replies that, ‘on the 
contrary, the allowance of a hundred acres to the plough was not an 
illiberal measure towards the cultivators.’ But the words she 
here quotes are merely an obiter dictum of Dr. Stubbs (from whom 
Gneist also copies) ; and to make 100 acres the taxable unit when 
the ploughland contained (as I hold on the authority of Fleta) 160 
acres in a two-course and 180 in a three-course manor was anything 
but a liberal measure. 

But, coming to the evidence of the Warwickshire manors, as set 
forth in my previous paper, Miss Norgate mistakes the character of 
the reform when she describes it as a ‘mere change in the mode of 
computing the extent of the carucate’ (p. 702). I have not here 
the space to set forth the whole process of development in the 
system of land taxation, but I must repeat that the object of the 
reform was, not to substitute ‘a uniform for a variable carucate’ 
(whatever that may mean) as the unit of taxation, but to substitute 
the actual ploughland (terra ad unam carucam) for the nominal hide 
as the unit. Now in the case of the six Warwickshire manors the 
Domesday assessment was phenomenally low, their eighteen plough- 
lands being assessed at only eight and a half (nominal) hides, and 
consequently only contributing 17s. to a normal two-shilling levy. 
Consequently this was just the case in which the reform should 
have ‘ levelled up’ the assessment, instead of which we find its effect 
to have been the reduction of the assessment from 84 units to 54, 
with the result that these manors would only contribute 10s. 8d. 
instead of 17s. to a two-shilling levy. This was the unaccountable 
result which I declared myself unable to explain, but in which Miss 
Norgate, it appears, sees nothing strange. My own suspicions were 
strengthened, as I observed (p. 508), by the fact that ‘ the aggregate 
valets of the six manors’ are returned in 1198 as less than half 
of the sum returned in 1086. We are, in short, tempted to ask 
whether, in the face of a levy raised on a ‘ more stringent’ assess- 
ment, and at a higher rate to boot, the taxpayers may not have 
conspired to deceive and thwart the exchequer. My own experience 
of sworn verdicts by those whose interests were at stake in medieval 
times does not lead me to place in them implicit faith. But I 
only advance this suggestion, of course, as a pis aller. 

J. H. Rounp. 
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Mr. Rovunp is certainly wrong in holding that the word carucagium 
did not come into use until a.p. 1220. It occurs as early as 16 July 
1199, in John’s charter to the templars: quod liberi sint ab omni 
scotto et geldo et omnibus auxiliis requm et uicecomitum et omnium 
minister[ilalium eorum et hidag[io] et carruc[agio] et denegeld[o}, &e." 
A similar clause occurs in the charter to the hospitallers, 30 Aug. 
1199 ; ? and the exemption is expressed as follows in a charter to the 
priory of Spalding, 21 April 1200: soluta et quieta de omnibus geldis 
et danegeldis, scutagiis, hydag|iis|, carrugag[tis|, &c.2 The charter 
rolls contain many other grants of the like exemptions, some of 
which refer to hidage only,‘ whilst others include carucage.’ There 
is no ground for holding that hidage was inserted in charters re- 
lating to lands in hidated districts, and carucage in those relating 
to carucated districts. For example, there is no mention of carucage 
in the charters of Pershore,* Waltham,’ and Exeter ;* but any 
inference drawn from these omissions is nullified by the same 
omission in the charters of Peterborough® and Lenton," although 
nearly the whole of their possessions lay in carucated districts. 
The fact that hidagium is never omitted from these exemptions, 
whilst carucagium is, suggests that the latter word was then a recent 
addition to the formula. If this be so, what is more likely to have 
caused this addition than the great carucages of 1194 and 1198 ? 
As carucage is included in exemptions in the year following the 
latter date, it is fair to presume that the word had then become 
perfectly familiar to the abbots, priors, &c., who purchased these 
exemptions. If there had been only one extraordinary levy 
specially named a carucage, we should hardly expect so many of 
these charters to include an exemption from carucage. I think, 
therefore, that carucagium must have been the name of the levy 
in 1194. The circumstance that Roger of Howden and William of 
Newburgh do not tell us that this levy was called carucage is 
not a very serious obstacle to this theory. After both of them 
had given a description of the method of assessing the tax, it was 
hardly necessary for them to say that it was called carucagium. In 
any case we could scarcely expect such information from William 
of Newburgh. 

The association of carucagium with hidagium supports the old 
explanation, that the one meant a levy on the carucate, and the 
other on the hide. Mr. Round seems to have come to the conclu- 


1 Rotuli Chartarum, p. 2a. 2 Id. p. 150. * Id. 47d. 

* See the grant of the manor of Witham, 16 July 1199 (Rot. Chart. p. 2a); 
the charter to Langley abbey, 23 July 1199 (id. p. 160), the charter to Fontevraud, 
23 Aug. 1199 (id. p. 14a), and other charters at pp. 17a, 22a, 70b, 72b, 95a, 1176, 146, &e. 

5 The charters to the bishops of Salisbury (p. 67a), Norwich (p. 800), Hereford 
(p. 106a), Chichester (p. 129), and Winchester (p. 183a), &c. 

6 Id. p. 55b. * Id. p. 66a. * Id. p. 95a. ® Id. p. 82a. ” Id. p. 560. 
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sion that carucagium meant a levy assessed by the plough-teams 
because the word appears to be formed from caruca and not from 
carucata, and because what he erroneously believes to be the first 
carucage, that of 1220, is said to have been levied de singulis carucis. 
But it is clear that carucagium is not formed from carucata ; it is 
merely the Anglo-French caruwage with a latinised ending and 
with the second c restored. This is proved by the form caruagium." 
The Anglo-French carue=caruca and caruée=carucata became con- 
fused in meaning, and although caruage is formed from the first 
word, it is not improbable that it was regarded as a formation from 
the second. With regard to Mr. Round’s second point, it is clear 
that caruca is here used to mean carucata. The two words became 
confused at an early date,'* and the confusion was assisted by the 
likeness of the French words carue and caruée. Moreover, the 
English word for carucata seems to have been ‘ plough’ and not 
‘ploughland,’ just as the wirgata was a ‘ yard’ and not, until later 
times, a ‘ yardland.’ Miss Norgate has shown that caruca was used 
in a.p. 1200 to mean the ploughland, and there is more evidence 
of this. The annals of Bury St. Edmunds tell us that in this year 
Rex Iohannes . . . de singulis carucis per totam Angliam exegit tres 
solidos, exceptis tamen carucis uirorum religiosorum.'® Now, there 
is reason to believe that these annals, which end in 1211, were 
compiled from a lost chronicle that was used also by Roger of 
Wendover and by Taxter. The former substitutes carucatis for 
carucis in this passage, but Taxter supports the reading of the 
annals,'* so that we may conclude that the lost chronicle had 
carucis, and that Wendover, knowing that this meant ploughlands, 
substituted the more correct carucatis. It is worth mentioning in 
this connexion that the Dunstable annals say of this levy of a.p. 
1200 collectum est caruagium in Anglia, scilicet tres solidos pro quolibet 
aratro.’ Mr. Round must either admit that caruea=carucata in 
1200, or else maintain that the carucage of that year was levied on 
the plough-teams—a contention that can be easily disproved. If, 
as Miss Norgate says, he admits that caruca in 1200 means the 
ploughland, how can he argue that in 1220 it meant purely and 
solely the plough-team? Surely we require stronger evidence than 
this before we can believe that caracage was ever levied on the team 
and not on the land. 

That carucagium was understood to mean a levy on the carucate 
is proved by a passage from a register of Bury St. Edmunds. In 
the account of the rebuilding of the church in 1021 we read: [ad] 


" Td. pp. 806, 129a, &c. See also the quotation from the Dunstable annals. 

12 There is some proof of this in the charter rolls themselves, as duas carrucatas 
boum (p. 460, a.v. 1200, and p. 223a, a.p. 1216), the proper word for the team being 
carruca. The Dunstable annals even use aratrum to mean ploughland. 

's Liebermann, Ungedruckte Anglo-Normannische Geschichtsquellen, p. 139. 

Florence of Worcester, ed. Thorpe, ii. 164. ™ Aynales Monastici, iii. p. 27. 
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cuius constructionis sumptus populus patriae illius, uidelicet Norfolk’ et 
Suffole’, quatuor denarios annuos de qualibet carrucata terrae (quod 
usque hodie carucagium appellatur), ad fabricam ecclesiae antedictae 
. . . concessit pariter et persoluit.6 I have been unable to discover 
the age of this manuscript, but in all probability it is not later in 
date than the thirteenth century. If it be older than 1220, it 
proves that a levy on the carucata was known as a carucage; 
whilst if it be of subsequent date, it shows that the writer under- 
stood carucagium to mean a levy on the ploughland, and that he 
regarded it as a derivative from carrucata. It is fair to assume 
that he rejected the more obvious derivation from carruca because 
he had never heard of carucage being assessed on the plough-teams. 
Had such an assessment ever occurred, it must have left some 
record amongst the deeds and accounts of a great monastery like 
Bury St. Edmunds. The official historian could hardly have been 
ignorant of such a record had it existed. W. H. Srevenson. 


THE RELIGIOUS BELIEF OF ANNE OF DENMARK. 


It may not be a matter of great importance whether the queen 
of James I was a catholic or not; but as Mr. Ward has discussed 
the question (iii. 795) I may be permitted to point out that there 
are some papers amongst the Roman transcripts in the public record 
office that prove the fact. Here is another containing Paul V’s 
opinion of her in a letter to the nuncio at Paris written against 
mixed marriages. 

‘Roma, 15 agosto 1612 . . . . In oltre V.S. sapra che per parte 
del granduca [di Toscana] et suoi ministri si procede con tanti 
artifitii in questo negotio che conviene ch’ ella ci stia molto avvertita, 
et massime con quel Lotti, il quale, come @ stato molti anni in 
Londra, é tanto appassionato et imbarcato in questo matrimonio, et 
crede tanto facilmente ad aleune buone parole che gli ha fatte la 
regina d’ Inghilterra, facendo professione di cattolica, che pare al 
Lotti di havere gran cose in mano, non considerando |’ incostanza 
di quella regina, e le spesse mutationi che ha fatte in materia di 
religione, et che quando anco fosse vero che fosse cattolica non se 
ne é cavato né si cava alcun profitto ; anzi ogni di piu crescono le 
crudelta et impieta di quel ré contra i poveri cattolici.’ 

W. Buss. 


CROMWELL AND THE INSURRECTION OF 1655. A REPLY TO MR. FIRTH. 


Part III. 
Tue purpose of Part il. was to show that fraudulent exaggeration 
of the designs and resources of the royalists, and the manipulation 
of plots, were essential features in Cromwell's home policy. This 


‘© Monasticon, iii. p. 136. 
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general review of Cromwell’s conduct may seem somewhat remote 
from the main object of these essays—a reply to Mr. Firth’s asser- 
tion that ‘no evidence whatever’ exists ‘of Cromwell’s agency or 
complicity ’ in the insurrection of 1655. 

But that is not the case. The suspicious circumstances attend- 
ing the Gerard-Vowel conspiracy, the long-continued, wide-ranging 
deception that Cromwell, through Major Wildman and Colonel 
Bishop, practised on Charles and his followers, the managery that 
Wildman exerted over Sexby and Sindercombe, even the sad 
death of Sir H. Slingsby,' prove that, as Cromwell’s hand was in 
all these occurrences, his guiding touch may naturally be looked 
for in the insurrection of 1655. 

Returning to the all-round, I trust not roundabout, reply to 
Mr. Firth’s criticisms that the thoughtful consideration of the editor 
permits, I propose to place myself under Dr. Gardiner’s guidance. 
He points out that ‘ in cases of doubtful evidence, the general concep- 
tion of the character of the actor which we derive from his spoken or 
written words must never be left out of account.’? Following that 
lead, I propose, taking Cromwell’s ‘spoken words,’ addressed to 
parliament, 22 Jan. 1655 and 17 Sept. 1656, to show that he knew 
that his subjects accused him of foul play,—that they did not be- 
lieve the solemn assurances on which he based his charges against 
the royalists,—and that, irresistible as he was, Cromwell in the end 
confessed that he was overcome by the incredulity of his subjects. 

When he addressed parliament on 22 Jan. 1655, Cromwell 
assumed the tone of a justly indignant ruler who had come sud- 
denly, availing himself of a device in time-computation, to disperse 
promptly, yet legally, a factious, mischievous band of men, who had 
multiplied more ‘ dissettlement and division, discontent and dis- 
satisfaction, together with real dangers to the whole, within these 
five months of their sitting than in some years before.’ * 

The lofty position of a potentate filled with righteous wrath 
gave Cromwell no assurance, no confidence in himself. A fierce 
note of angry resentment vibrates through his speech ; he is con- 
stantly tormented by an uneasy feeling that those who hear him 
suspect that ‘ the cunning of the Lord Protector’ creates ‘ necessi- 
ties,’ i.e. dangers to the state, to justify unparliamentary taxation, 
and to excite enthusiasm for his government. The appeals to 
God that Cromwell made that he was telling the truth shall not be 
reproduced. All will agree with him that such an appeal is a ‘ tender 
thing ;’ and it may be hoped that he did not ‘ know what conscience 
is, and what it is to lie before the Lord.’ Nor can I quite place 
my readers in the position of those who listened to the ‘ large and 


1 English Historical Review, iii. p. 730. 
* Review of Mr. F. Harrison’s Oliver Cromwell (Academy, 28 July 1888). 
* Carlyle, iii. Speech, iv. 423, * Carlyle, iii. Speech, iv. 379. 
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subtle speech’ of 22 Jan. Cromwell’s ‘tedious repetition,’ his 
seesaw sentences, answered his purpose, but defy condensation. 
This, however, is the upshot of his words. As if constrained against 
his will to revert to the subject, he takes up, then drops, and then 
recurs to the charge, that‘ it is an easy thing to talk of Necessities, 
when men create Necessities; would not the Lord Protector make 
himself great and his family great? Doth he not make these 
Necessities ? And then he will come upon the People with his argu- 
ment of Necessity.’ * 

This charge against himself, thus shaped by himself, Cromwell 
persistently renews and contradicts. Forgetting, doubtless, the 
military escort that accompanied the arms-chest into Derby- 
shire, and the mutiny in Scotland undertaken by his devoted 
servant, Richard Overton, Cromwell asserts that he assuredly had 
never ‘ministered any occasion’ for the plotter to ply his task. 
He desired to be understood, in all he had to say about conspiracies, 
that ‘you will take it, that I have no reservation in my mind to 
mingle things of guess, and suspicion, with things of fact ;’*° and 
then he sought to appal his hearers by ‘things of evident demon- 
stration, —by Messrs. Bayley and Bagnal’s efforts ‘to put the 
Nation into blood,’—by the seven blunderbusses and the pistols 
placed at the doors of three country squires,—by the imaginary 
Royal Bank,—and by that bogus mutiny in the Scottish army. And 
Cromwell confidently reasserted that ‘I have not known what it is to 
make Necessities,’ 

Those sham dangers Cromwell ascribed to the conduct of 
parliament: that was the gist of his speech, the pretext for the 
sudden dissolution. It was ‘your delays, your sittings and pro- 
ceedings’ that created the opportunity for the royalist and the 
leveller; you ‘have put upon us’ this ‘ Necessity,’ the resort to 
ultra-parliamentary taxation: ‘instead of seasonably providing for 
the Army, you have iaboured to overthrow the Government, and the 
Army is now upon free-quarter.’’ That this was so, in proof that 
he spoke the truth, Cromwell appealed to ‘God, Angels, and men.’ 

This ‘ tragic reality,’ armies let loose to pillage, not imminent, 
but actual, that occurred, if Cromwell is to be believed, in England, 
and certainly in Scotland, during January 1655, has escaped the 
notice of the historians of the Protectorate. Their neglect may 
be forgiven : the army ‘ now upon free-quarter ’ was another example 
of Cromwell’s exaggerative art. Undoubtedly parliament had voted 
no supply; the army pay was in arrear, and some embarrassment 
was caused. To ascertain the extent of that embarrassment, the 
financial condition of the Scottish army—for it was there, according 


5 Carlyle, iii, Speech, iv. 424, 443. 
5 English Historical Review, iii. p. 529, 723, 729. 
? Carlyle, iii. Speech, iv. 443, 447. 
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to Cromwell, that the danger lay—shall be examined. Between 
April 1654 and February 1655, drafts to the amount of 155,000I. 
were ordered towards the current pay of the army, and remittances 
were made under these orders. 150,000/. was also set apart towards 
the arrear pay. Undoubtedly in those days treasury drafts were 
not invariably honoured ; nor can we tell whether that large sum, 
805,000/., representing considerably more than 1,000,000/. of our 
day, fully met the needs of the Scotch army. 

That this million did its duty, and in effect satisfied the wants 
of the Scotch army; is, however, evident. Monk, between 1 Dec. 
1654 and the end of the ensuing August, wrote occasionally te 
Cromwell, frequently during December and January 1654-5; and 
when he mentions the temper of the Scotch army, it is in favourable 
terms. Nor does the difficulty caused by want of money appear in 
this correspondence, save on three occasions. The source whence 
arose the first mention of an army ‘upon free-quarter’ has signifi- 
cance: it came not from Monk, but from Thurloe, and by a letter 
written the day after Cromwell’s dissolution speech. In answer to 
a letter from Thurloe, Monk writes: ‘30 Jan. 1655.—I received 
your letter of 23 Jan., and I hope now [i.e. after the dissolution] 
we shall have business so settled that we come not on free-quarter, 
either in England or Scotland ;’ and he concludes his report on the 
wants of the soldiers by a hope that their ‘ ill condition ’ will ‘ now be 
prevented.’ About ten days later Monk recurs to this subject. A 
letter, 10 March, to Cromwell contains this passage : ‘ I must humbly 
desire your Highness to be careful of sending monies to us, for the 
soldiers begin to grumble for want of it, and if it come not speedily, 
we must be on free-quarter.” The money presumably did come, for 
a letter from Monk to Thurloe, written some three weeks later, 
makes no complaint on that score. The last reference to army 
finance occurs in July, when Cromwell, writing to Monk, expresses 
a hope that ‘ you will not again be liable to the straits you have 
fallen into for want of money ;’ and this hope was apparently ful- 
filled, for the Scottish army was then reduced considerably, leaving 
a surplus after the settlement of arrears with the discharged men. 
And we hear no more from Scotland about lack of money.* 

If his army upon free-quarter had beena sight visible to Monk, 
however far off, his calm reference to such a disaster would have been 
unnatural, impossible. The vaguest threat of such a disaster would 
put a commander into a fine quandary. A penniless army pillaging 
the houses and farms around its camp, daily spreading the area of 
robbery further and further, tormenting the villagers and quarrelling 


8 Rolls Cal. Dom. State Papers 1654, 86, 219,378. Ibid. 1655, 14, 57, 260, 298, 
343. Thurloe, iii. 130, 217, 313. Cromwell’s soldiers were ‘pleasant guests,” who 
‘ spent their money in the villages ;’ ‘ a body of well-governed citizens.’ Ranke, iii. 145. 
Baker’s Chron. 563. 
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with each other, would not continue an army for a fortnight. That 
a bankrupt exchequer would cause such a catastrophe might be 
a warning politic enough ; but Cromwell's justly startling assertion 
on 22 Jan. 1655 that ‘the army is now upon free-quarter’ was 
certainly an untruth. 

His appeal to God, the angels, and to men ‘who would scorn to 
own him in a lie,’ did not convince his hearers that their Protector 
told the truth. His claim that the ‘great Revolutions’ England 
had undergone were ‘the things of God,’ and that he, the very 
being and personification of those revolutions, could ‘speak for 
God,’ was made in vain. He was not believed: faith ‘in the cun- 
ning of the Lord Protector’ put his subjects from their faith in 
his honesty. Do all he could, Cromwell knew that his hearers knew 
that he unjustly had disparaged parliament, had falsely accused the 
royalists, and had palmed off on the nation ‘ feigned Necessities.’ 
He could not disperse the dark cloud of suspicion. When he opened 
his last parliament, 17 Sep. 1656, he again occupied, as in January 
1655, the pitiful position of a supremely able ruler compelled per- 
petually to assure his hearers that ‘ I do not lie.’ 

That painful duty surely, at that moment, was not forced upon 
him? Cromwell stood before parliament as their true Protector. 
Since their last meeting he had, apparently, saved England from a 
terrible calamity, from insurrection and rebellion. By his ‘ Decla- 
ration upon’ that ‘ Occasion’ he impressed upon his subjects its 
reality. The consequences of that rebellion had been felt through- 
out England. As ‘nothing but the sword would restrain the late 
king’s party from blood and violence,’ the major-generals had been 
appointed, whose interference was felt everywhere in English local 
life, from the tavern to the parliamentary election, besides the deci- 
mation, imprisonment, and enslavement they had inflicted on the 
royalists. : 

No event of more seeming ‘ genuine veracity’ than the insurrec- 
tion of March 1655 could be. But Thurloe’s hope that England 
would thereby be convinced that Cromwell did ‘not make a noise 
about plots, to get money from people’s purses,’® was not realised : 
that comforting assurance was not felt by ‘the bold Protector of the 
conquered land’ when he met parliament in September 1656. He 
knew that even the ‘late Insurrection and Rebellion’ had not made 
his just dealing evident as the noonday. The cloud of suspicion 
still rested upon him. The opening of his speech showed what was 
on his mind: he stood on the defensive. He commenced by 
claiming that he did ‘not pretend’ to any affinity with ‘ Rhetori- 
cians ;’ that he did not deal in ‘ words;’ and he at once began to 
deal out a most rhetorical assortment of words to establish that 
papists, jesuits, Spaniards, and above all the English royalists, 


® Vaughan, Protectorate &c., 16 March 1654. 
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were ‘out of doubt’ seeking ‘the destruction of the Being and 
Subsistence of these Nations.’ In proof of this dire conspiracy, 
Cromwell was proceeding to refer to the rebellion of the last year. 
But his very words thwarted his intention. The mere mention of 
that event set him all in a blaze. Cromwell’s injured honesty fired 
up at the general distrust that met his statements, at the disbelief 
aroused by the previous conspiracies against the Protectorate. 
Passing back from 1655 to the year 1654, he assured his hearers 
that the Gerard and Vowel plot ‘ was no fable.’'® Surely as real 
persons were arraigned for it, tried, and ‘ upon proof condemned,’ 
that reminder was needless. 

Then assuring his hearers that he gave them ‘an account of 
the things as they arise to him,’ Cromwell complained that ‘ under 
what fame We lay, I know not’—his description of the ‘ woeful 
distempers’ of the winter of 1654-5, such as the doings of Messrs. 
Bayley and Bagnal, had been reckoned at its true value. ‘It was 
conceived, it seems, we had things which rather intended to 
persuade agreement and consent, and bring money out of the 
people’s purses, or I know not what:—in short, nothing was 
believed !’ '° 

Nothing, then, was believed of the social dangers which forced 
Cromwell to dissolve his last parliament. This singular avowal 
formed Cromwell’s introduction to his account of the insurrection of 
1655. Thought of that notorious event, however, does but provoke his 
wrath, his hot indignation, at the incredulity with which that ‘ bold 
and dangerous’ attempt had been received. Cromwell never men- 
tions ‘ the late Insurrection and Rebellion,’ save ‘ with vehemency ;’ 
he thus expostulates with his hearers: ‘Certain it is, there was, 
not long since, an endeavour to make an Insurrection in England ’ 
—‘ that it was a general Design, I think all the World must know, 
and acknowledge,’—the attempt was ‘as evident as day,’—‘I say 
there was a Design.’ " 

These protestations were futile: again, ‘nothing was believed.’ 
That this was so, Cromwell felt forced to play the witness. He turned 
fiercely against ‘the men of wicked spirits who traduce us in that 
matter,’ who asserted that Penruddock’s followers ‘ were a company 
of mean fellows ; not a lord, nor a gentleman, nor a man of fortune, 
nor a this nor that, amongst them; but it was a poor headstrong 
people who were at the undertaking of this’ insurrection.'' These 
traducers were not ‘ mean fellows,’ they were the representatives of 
England; they were men ‘once well affected,’ but now so lost in 
honour and conscience as to comply with the malignants, and 
to assert that the Protector had ‘dealt treacherously’ with the 
royalists ; had accused them on the evidence of his trepans ; had 


© Carlyle, iv. Speech, v. 106, 107. 
" Tbid. 105, 106, 107, 108, 131. 
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lured them on; and that, having done all this, he ‘ took refuge in 
lies.’ 

This was why Cromwell protested to those who sat before him, 
‘Give me leave to tell you—we know it—we are able to prove,. 
whether these things were true or no; if men will not believe, we 
are satisfied, we do our duty ;’ as to those ‘ men and wicked spirits,’ 
‘Ileaveit!’'? Cromwell, however, once more began ‘ to speak now 
of the very time when there was an Insurrection at Salisbury.’ It 
was his final effort. Stung into passion, he exclaimed, ‘I doubt 
whether it be believed there ever was any rising in North Wales ; 
at Shrewsbury, Rufford Abbey, where were about five hundred horse, 
at Marston Moor, or in Northumberland, and the other places where 
all these Insurrections were at the very time!’'? Here he dropped 
the subject: at last he left it. The editor of this speech, who, upon 
these remarkable indications of a disordered mind upheaving with 
the yeasty ferment of vexation and uneasiness, grafts twaddle such 
as this—‘ truly it is dificult to keep one’s temper; sluggish mortals 
saved from destruction; and won’t so much as admit it!’—must be 
either an ‘innocent’ or an accomplice in ‘the cunning of the 
Lord Protector.’ * 

A defence bespeaks an accusation: Englishmen are not devoid 
of honour ; they can recognise an honest man when they see him. 
Yet Cromwell, our ‘ Pattern Man,’ was forced to scold, to argue, to 
entreat his subjects to recognise his honesty, and to believe with 
him that a bold and dangerous insurrection had actually taken 
place amongst them ; and the ‘ Englishman of Englishmen’ broke 
down in the attempt. Cromwell was not such a fool as to put him- 

Carlyle, v. 108, 109, 111. 

's No more reluctant witness could be found than Cromwell to the prevalence of 
the belief that the insurrection was a got-up affair, and that his description of it in 
the ‘ Declaration upon ’ that ‘ Occasion’ was a gross exaggeration. ‘ No stretch of wit’ 
can therefore add certainty to his testimony. Still, having often cast doubt on 
Cromwell’s veracity, some concurrent testimony to his truthfulness may be offered. 
Luke Robinson, member for the North Riding, incidentally informed parliament, that for 
at least six months he was unaware of the royalist demonstration on Marston Moor. 
‘I confess when the Declaration came out, I could not believe the rising was within 
three miles of me’ (Burton, i. 231). Colonel Birch was arrested because ‘ he gave out 
before the judges, that the present insurrections’ (Salisbury and the rest) ‘did not 
consist of Cavaliers, but a company of silly quakers, with some other discontented 
parties ’ (Thurloe, iii. 262). Commissary-General Reynolds, despatched to Shrewsbury 
to find out the ‘ complotters,’ ‘ ashamed that so little fruit of our pains doth appear,’ 
‘hoped it would not be unfit to make the malignants speak forcibly, by tying matches, 
or some kind of pain, whereby they may be made to discover the plot,’ and this zealous 
officer reported, that ‘ he much suspected those that are incredulous of .any plot,’ and 
suggests that they should be punished (Thurloe, iii. 265, 298). Bradshaw, govern- 
ment agent at Hamburg, who in vain warned Cromwell about the doings of the passage 
clerk at Dover (Thurloe, iii. 198), ‘was jealous that this plot was not real. His 
London correspondent combats such a notion, because ‘all men that have any 
understandings do conclude that the persons in the plot were real, for they are like to 


lose life and estate, and most of them considerable estate’ (April 1655, Hist. MSS. 
Com. 6th report, 438). 
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self in this absurd position without cause. He could read the 
thoughts of men; and what men did think about him is disclosed 
by a sincere admirer of ‘ his dark and profound countenance,’ and 
of his ‘ talents to persuade and to act,’ a skilled observer, trained 
in political life. This was the Venetian ambassador, Giovanni 
Sagredo, who spent here five months (September 1655-February 
1656) on a special mission to the English government. 

On his return to Venice, Sagredo according to custom read in 
the senate an account of his embassy. He described the past 
history and the present resources of the Commonwealth: he re- 
cognised Cromwell’s courage, wit, and natural prudence ; remarks 
that he was more feared than loved; on his fear of insurrection 
and assassination; and concludes this subject thus: ‘Some plots 
have even been discovered. It is true, however, that the govern- 
ment often invents conspiracies to afford a pretext against the 
Royalists, and therefore to increase the Army, and the Guards.’ ™ 

The testimony given by that unexceptionable witness, the Vene- 
tian ambassador, to the belief that Cromwell ‘ often invented con- 
spiracies’ is the more valuable as his opinion was formed during 
the autumn of 1655, whilst the insurrection of the previous March 
was a fairly recent occurrence, the last example of Cromwell’s in- 
ventions. The motive also ‘to afford a pretext against the 
Royalists, and therefore to increase the Army and the Guards,’ 
points directly to the royalist decimation tax, and to the institution 
of the militia force at the command of the major-generals. An 
excuse that might be found for the plot inventor, that he thereby 
countermined and frustrated the dangerous activity of the Cavaliers, 
also receives express contradiction. On the contrary, the ambas- 
sador asserts that Cromwell thrust the royalists into insurgency. 

One excuse, however, Cromwell might claim. He was under 
compulsion. Necessity thrust him upon that course. Called to act 
the part of an English monarch, knowing full well the truth of his 
ironical remark, ‘and what are we, but poor men in comparison 
with the kings of England?’ Cromwell knew by daily experience 
that his shoulders upheld a burden not borne by any royal pre- 
decessor. He had to pay and pacify a large standing army; and 
he must persuade his subjects to furnish cheerfully the pay for 
that army, drawn from them without their consent upon his order. 
Cromwell acknowledged that the army had made him their ‘ drudge 
upon all occasions ;’ and a never-ending task in that drudgery was 
the need to pay his soldiers without alienating his subjects, and to 
convince them that he also was a ‘ Necessity.’ 

This was the object of Cromwell’s inventions; his use of that 
‘pretext’ is disclosed by the history of the Protectorate. The 


“| Venetian Studies, by Mr. Horatio Brown, p. 393. Sagredo’s report is an 
interesting feature in this attractive book. 
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Gerard and Vowel plot was needed to draw England towards him, 
whilst he was purging and soothing thearmy. The insurrection of 
March 1655 was the plea for the appointment of the major-generals. 
The excitement caused by the Sindercombe attempt nearly pushed 
the Protector on to the throne. As for Dr. Hewet and Sir H. 
Slinsgby, they were sacrificed to the utter collapse that befell 
Cromwell and his government during the last ten months of their 
existence. 

As this collapse does not suit modern ideas, a brief chronicle of 
that period must be supplied, drawn from that excellent source, the 
letters that passed between Henry Cromwell and the government. 
On 1 Dee. 1657 bankruptcy, begun in the previous year, was in 
sight. Thurloe replied to Henry’s demands for the Irish army, 
‘ We are here in the same straits and necessities for money,’ that 
they were exhausted by the demands of the fleet, and unable to 
reduce the army.’ What Cromwell’s council then looked to was a 
prompt parliamentary supply. Parliament met 20 Jan. 1658; on 
the 14th of Feb. it was dissolved, having ‘caused His Highness 
more prejudice in fifteen days session, than all the preceding 
Parliaments together.’ '® 

The storm of rage and panic which drove Cromwell to disperse 
parliament was genuine enough; that dissolution was ‘ no feigned 
necessity,’ but it left him and his advisers face to face with ‘ our 
difficulties, which wherein that of money’ was ‘the most.’ Thus 
Fleetwood wrote on 8 Feb. to Henry Cromwell, assuring him that 
they would immediately take that difficulty ‘ under consideration.’ 
They did so: they were always considering that difficulty till 
Cromwell’s death brought jinis into sight. Sickness and sorrow 
of heart palsied his strong hand: the man of infinite resource was 
resourceless. To destroy or to refuse to set agoing the administra- 
tive machinery of his government was all that he could do. In 
May his highness would come to ‘no resolution as to the time of 
Parliament.’ In July ‘His Highness declared that he would take 
his own resolutions,’ and he dismissed his self-stultifying state 
council. 

His ‘no resolution,’ and inability to summon parliament was 
Cromwell’s ‘ conclusion of the whole matter.’ His government was 
‘put to the wall in all their business.’ To meet their ‘ extra- 
ordinary wants of monies,’ they must have a parliament. The 
former expedients they dared not venture on. Increased excise 
duties, at the command of the Protector, could not. be risked. 
Decimation of the royalists under ‘ A Declaration of His Highness, 
by the advice of His Council,’ was impossible. A large and prompt 
supply granted by a parliament was the only resource to stave off 


'S Thurloe, vi. 647. French ambassador to Mazarin, 4 Feb. 1658, 778, 786. 
6 Guizot, Hist. de la République, ii. 381. Thurloe, vii. 144, 269. 
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bankruptcy. Yet whilst to spoil the royalists was the sole means 
of obtaining that supply, that spoliation was procurable solely by 
the sanction of parliament, accompanied by ‘a settlement’ of the 
government. 

Thus Thurloe and his associates shifted to and fro: from 
parliament to plunder; from the need of a ‘settlement’ to the 
necessity of spoiling the cavaliers. There was no key to this 
deadlock, save parliament. But would it work? Thurloe became 
convinced that the parliamentary key would not work : that neither 
he nor his fellow-councillors could ever ‘hit on the things to be 
transacted in Parliament.’ Nor could they agree among them- 
selves on the exaction to be inflicted on the royalists. This 
hopeless state of affairs is thus described to Henry Cromwell by 
Thurloe: ‘ It was offered,’ he writes, ‘that a burthen be laid upon 
all the royalists promiscuously . . . anda moiety of their estates 
is spoken of; but this, 1 suppose, will not,’ even if acceptable to 
the council, ‘be swallowed by the Parliament, who will not be 
persuaded to punish both the nocent and innocent without distinc- 
tion. Truly I foresee there will be no great agreement upon this 
point, nor, I believe, upon the next point, which is how we shall be 
secured against a Commonwealth.’ '” } 

Henry Cromwell replies: he condemns, with just emotion, the 
‘laying a promiscuous burthen on the Cavaliers;’ and he retorts 
upon Thurloe almost fiercely, in a passion of despair: ‘ Have you 
any settlement ? does not your peace depend upon His Highness’s 
life, and upon his peculiar skill, and faculty, and personal interest 
in the army, as now modelled and commissioned? I say beneath 
the immediate hand of God, if I know anything of the affairs of 
England, there is no reason why we are not in blood at this day.’ !” 

The hearts of these two men, most representative men of 
Cromwell’s Protectorate, failed ‘for fear, and for looking after the 
things that were coming on the earth ;” Henry Cromwell foreseeing 
that his father would turn to further acts of oppression, and might 
not be spared for many further days; Thurloe fearing that parlia- 
ment would not abet his master in cruel injustice as yet unequalled, 
or save them from a real commonwealth. Thus Henry Cromwell 
and Thurloe ‘ stood at a gaze’ in June 1658; and so they stood in 
September, when death swept his highness off the board; Henry 
Cromwell praying ‘the Lord keep us from the ill consequences of 
too great straits,’ beseeching God to lead the Protector ‘from 
doing anything as to securing Cavaliers, and raising money 
illegally ;’ whilst Thurloe took refuge in the tremulous hope that 
‘the Lord will afford an unexpected Providence,’ and so ‘ remove 
the present difficulties.’ '* 

Meanwhile bankruptcy, no longer at the door, was inside the 

1 Thurloe, vii. 192, 218. 8 Ibid. vii. 153, 295, 528. 
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exchequer ; and Thurloe was driven ‘to go a begging to particular 
Aldermen of London for 5 or 60001., to send to Dunkirk,’ fearing 
‘that he would be denied.’ Nor was any ‘ unexpected providence’ 
vouchsafed to him, save when, ‘ blessed be God,’ the funeral of 
his late highness ‘ended in peace,’ and a‘ much endeavour’ 
failed ‘ to blow the coal among the soldiers, to have begotten some 
disturbance.’ !* 

Under such circumstances; when Cromwell was driven, to use 
the words of an eyewitness, ‘ to provide still more and more for his 
security by making the most of all plots and designs whatsoever,’ !® 
he was compelled to send to trial and execution such royalist 
conspirators as came to hand, to ‘convince all men’ that the 
government had ‘ not pretended’ a plot, ‘ but that the thing was 
real.’ Nor could any close to Cromwell’s reign be more appro- 
priate than the execution of the men that his servants had tempted 
and betrayed, Dr. Hewet and Sir Henry Slingsby: in Slingsby’s 
case, by his express directions. From the beginning to the end, 
deceit was the motive power of Cromwell’s government; and the 
scaffold and the gallows were the pillars that upheld his supremacy. 


Apologising to Mr. Firth for the delay, a return shall be made 
to his remarks on the Cromwell essay in the Quarterly Review. 
Some of Mr. Firth’s objections were met in Part I. of this series, 
such as the assertion that Cromwell could not have paved the way 
for the insurrection of March 1655, because he lacked sufficient 
foreknowledge of the event, and the denial that Cromwell obtained 
admission into England for some of the conspirators. Mr. Firth’s 
proof that the insurrection was ‘a genuine royalist rising,’ because 
the royalists relied ‘on the disaffection of the republicans and 
levellers in and out of the army,’ was also answered. Those expec- 
tations, as I have shown, justifiable in the summer of 1654, were 
folly in the winter of 1654-5. The army was appeased, and the 
Overton mutiny was a sham. 

Passing on to a review of Mr. Firth’s further criticisms, it may 
be mentioned that, to exhibit the artifices that procured the insur- 
rection, stress was laid on the wily methods by which the king was 
lured into that attempt, and on the obvious absurdity of the bait, 
the fancied organisation of 30,000 royalists ready armed and 
officered, to rise, at one moment; assisted by the levellers all over 
England. Mr. Firth disposes of these arguments by asserting that 
they prove nothing if it cannot be proved that the messengers who 
tempted the king by those lying tales were Cromwell’s agents. 
And Mr. Firth establishes satisfactorily that one of these messengers 


9 Phillips’ continuation of Baker’s Chron. 561. 
20 Fleetwood to Henry Cromwell. Thurloe, vii. 71. 
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was Ross, an undoubted royalist.2" That may be so; but still he 
may have been acted upon by Cromwell. The gist of our conclusion 
lies in the insidious nature of the message; the sincerity of the 
messengers may be unquestionable. 

Charles II was an undoubted royalist; but he was deceived on 
this occasion by offers that the levellers would rise, and that Dover 
would be placed at his disposal; and throughout the Protectorate 
Charles was acted upon by Wildman, with Cromwell’s connivance, 
by precisely the same delusions.” Lord Rochester was another true 
royalist; but he was deceived in like fashion, when he reached 
Dover, by Cromwell's pretended levellers. Ross was primed with 
similar assurances ; it matters little whether or not he was a true 
royalist ; though a doubt of his fidelity did arise, which provoked 
Clarendon’s assertion, ‘I say still’ that those messengers ‘ were 
honest men.’ But who could have stuffed Ross with those false 
promises but fraudulent levellers ? and who could have incited those 
knaves save Cromwell? No genuine leveller desired to strengthen 
his government, or to play into his hands. And the lines on which 
those false promises were drawn is made evident by the course 
taken by Wagstaff and Lord Rochester when they started the insur- 
rection. They went direct to Salisbury and Marston Moor, the very 
spots that had been designed as an intended rendezvous of the 
military levellers.* Rochester stated subsequently, that he had 
been led to Marston Moor on false pretences, that ‘he expected four 
thousand in arms there, with a design upon York; but he said that 
some one had deceived him.’* Analogous deception was practised 
on the Wiltshire men. A newspaper of the day-contains this para- 
graph, in a description of their rising. ‘Some of’ Penruddock’s 
followers ‘say that the discontented presbyters and levellers had 
set them on this work, or else they had not attempted this action ; 
one of them vowing, that if he did suffer for this, he would destroy 
some of them.’* And Mr. Firth points out that Salisbury offered 
no natural advantages for a rising; a special, unstrategic motive 
must have drawn Wagstaff to that place. 

Further to prove the reality of the insurrection, Mr. Firth relies 
on the attitude of the royalists throughout the west of England, who 
during the winter of 1654-5 looked for and hoped for a general 
rising in February. On this expectation Mr. Firth founds his 
‘general royalist conspiracy,’ and claims that Penruddock’s attempt 
was an offshoot therefrom. Penruddock’s attempt was furthered 
by that expectation, which certainly was rife in western England. 

2! Halsall, a fellow messenger, according to Mr. Firth, with ‘little Tom Ross,’ came, 
on the contrary, from the ‘ Sealed Knot,’ the party for inaction. 

* English Hist. Review, iii. p. 736. 3 Ibid. p. 523. 

*4 Dallington and Prior’s evidence, Thurloe, iii. 35. English Hist. Review, iii. 
p. 527. 25 Burton, i. 231. 

26 Perfect Proceedings of State Affairs, 8 March to 15 March 1654-5. 
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But that certainty gives no reality to the shadowy evidence which 
Mr. Firth adduces in support of the ‘general rising’ and of 
Penruddock’s rising. A youth named Stradling is Mr. Firth’s chief 
witness; he uses his evidence, but he is tender towards that ‘ poor 
rogue ;’ we are told neither what he was, nor the substance of his 
story. Undoubtedly the precept ‘justify your references ’—show 
the value of your authority—may be disregarded with impunity ; 
so rarely is obeyed that second commandment, ‘ verify your refer- 
ences.’ But none the less should the first precept be observed ; it 
is all-important. The quality of evidence is definite, circumscribed : 
the assumed purport may be infinite, far beyond its scope. That 
is the case on this occasion. The hiatus in Mr. Firth’s narrative 
must, therefore, be supplied. 

Major Butler reports of Stradling, that he is ‘a poor, but most 
desperate gentleman ;’ who may ‘for a small reward, and promise 
of pardon, make a notable discovery,’ and the major expresses in 
hopeful confidence his persuasion that ‘ the Lord will bring more of 
these youths to our knowledge.’ 

The story told by this youth will show what he and his fellows 
were like. On 8 Feb. 1655, Stradling, whilst at his home, Chedsey, 
county Somerset, was desired by cousin John Douthwaite to meet 
him ‘ without fail, as he tended his full happiness.’ Thus adjured, 
Stradling obeyed, and Douthwaite addressed him, ‘Cousin John 
there is a private design intended, which I am not to disclose to 
you as yet; but as you tender your good, provide yourself horse 
and arms, and meet me again this evening, at a place where others 
are to meet me, according to their appointment.’ These ‘ others’ 
did not keep their appointment; but Stradling did, and rode all 
night with Douthwaite. They reached the house, ‘within two 
miles of Frome in Wilts,’ of Mr. John Bayley, a sequestered 
minister, who came down hastily with his stockings in his hands, 
and bade them very welcome. Douthwaite and Stradling sat down 
by the kitchen fire. And there they sat for about two hours; 
when a Major Leveridge came in, and told them they were all un- 
done: they were betrayed, discovered. The major vaunted that he 
had had nineteen men at his back, that they would have been a 
strong party, that they should have rendezvoused near Salisbury, 
and that they would have fallen upon the horsemen at Marl- 
borough. 

These would-have-beens and should-have-beens were, however, 
all over. Major Leveridge advised Douthwaite to speed home. 
Stradling acted on that advice; and it was in a Chedsey alehouse 
that his incautious talk brought that youth to Butler’s knowledge. 

And what was the ‘ private design’ which Douthwaite com- 
manded Stradling to join ‘as he tended his full happiness,’ and 
which was to make him a man among the Cavaliers? It was the 
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old story. The design was ‘ first put on foot by the Levellers, who 
were to be aiding and assisting the Cavaliers, and the Londoners 
were to fall on the Lord Protector, the king was waiting at sea 
for an opportunity, and Hull was to be delivered to him.’ . The 
king did not start for the Dutch coast till 4 March ; Douthwaite 
placed him there on 9 Feb.: there was not a word of truth in 
Douthwaite. When asked, very naturally, why, ‘if the design was 
such a general rising,’ he did not join his friends in Somersetshire, 
instead of conspiring in Wiltshire, ‘so far from home,’ Douthwaite 
answered, ‘that he had rather go farther from home, if he should 
do any mischief, or kill anybody, choosing rather to do it amongst 
strangers, where he was not known.’ ” 

Such was the man who ‘drew Stradling into the design ;’ who 
was the ‘ principal verb’ in calling the Wiltshire royalists to arms. 
No wonder that one of his would-be dupes felt ‘ confident that this 
was a plot of my Lord Protector’s own devising, and that he had 
some of his own agents in it, to discover such as had a hand in the 
business.’ Mr. Firth, however, believes in Douthwaite, and that 
‘he was undoubtedly a Royalist.’ And so was Sir R. Willis, Colonel 
Bishop, Mr. Corker, and many others whose names were down in 
that ‘black book’ of Thurloe’s which, as he threatened after the 
Restoration, ‘ should hang half of them that went for Cavaliers.’ * 
Mr. Firth also believes that Major Leveridge and the sensitive Mr. 
Douthwaite would have led ‘ these youths’ against the best armed, 
best disciplined, the most victorious soldiers in the world, and that 
Douthwaite’s ‘ design’ was that ‘ general royalist conspiracy ’ from 
which sprang that ‘ genuine royalist rising’ into which Penruddock 
was deluded. Assuredly there was much of muchness in both 
attempts. 

Closing this reply, it may be noticed that in seeking the over- 
throw of an argument, a disputant may, if he chooses, aver that 
the evidence on which that argument is based is naught, or he can 
ignore the evidence altogether. Both these modes of contention 
are used by Mr. Firth. For instance, to enforce an argument that 
Cromwell admitted Armorer and other conspirators into England, 
I pointed out that Cromwell knew that Mr. Day, his ‘ Clerk of the 
Passage’ at Dover, ushered those men into England, and then 
ushered them out again, not once only, but as a system, during 
above five months from February till July. This being the case, 
judging Cromwell and Mr. Day as ordinary business men may be 
judged, it seems probable that Cromwell and Mr. Day were acting 
harmoniously. 

Mr. Firth does not concur in this opinion: of the evidence on 


27 Thurloe, iii. 176, 181, 182, 183. 
7°15 May 1660. J. Talbot to Sir R. Leverson, Hist. Rec. Com. 5th report, 
appendix 208. 
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which it is based, ‘it is naught, it is naught,’ saith the critic. Mr. 
Firth pleads in behalf of Mr. Day, ‘ that his office was the humble 
one of registering passes’ and of granting passports. A railway 
pointsman acts as a clerk of the passage to an express train, and, 
humble as his office, if another train be in front, Mr. Firth might 
have to acknowledge the vital importance of a pointsman,—I trust, 
with thankfulness. Danger was ahead, insurrection in the high- 
way, while Mr. Day discharged his humble office. Of this Cromwell 
was quite aware: he was equally aware that Day was on friendly 
terms with the conspirators from the outset of the affair. This 
fact Mr. Firth questions. He cannot deny that Cromwell knew 
of Day’s practices after the insurrection took place: but that 
knowledge is assigned by Mr. Firth to a time ‘long after’ the plotters 
entered England. Thisis quitea mistake. A letter bears Thurloe’s 
endorsement, written by conspirator Armorer, dated Dover Castle, 
14 Feb., to a Cromwellian royalist, who ‘ does not forget his friends 
in trouble,’ praying his help. And Armorer asks his friend to direct 
the reply to ‘Mr. Robert Day, Clerk of the Passage.’ Mr. Firth treats 
that request as a mere matter of routine, as a part of Day’s official 
business. A singular idea: when an enemy is at war with the state, 
an ordinary subject who takes charge of letters, and hands them from 
one enemy to another, is guilty of treason. Mr. Day’s postal 
service between Armorer and his brother royalist must have been 
seen and approved by Cromwell, else Day would have made quick 
passage to the gallows, or to the Barbadoes. Thurloe could have 
made 1001. off him, as he did off the body of Mr. Rowland Thomas. 

Mr. Day, on the contrary, continued to act during five months 
as ‘Clerk of the Passage’ for the benefit of errant Cavaliers. 
As Cromwell is to me an all-knowing, supreme governor, my 
opinion is that Day acted under Cromwell’s sanction. Mr. Firth’s 
Cromwell is a sham ‘ can-man,’ who, with seraphic simplicity, kept 
the ‘harmless’ Mr. Day, knowing that he was an accomplice of the 
royalists, as doorkeeper of the gates of Dover, being ‘secure in 
the fidelity of the governor ;’ a security followed by the immediate 
passage inwards of several royalists, and which enabled about 
a dozen more to make their return journey to the continent, after 
the affair was over, ‘ weekly, without difficulty.’ * 

Mr. Firth may claim for Mr. Day that he was humble, harm- 
less, naught in fact; but the part he played in the insurrection of 
1655, and Cromwell’s full knowledge of his performances, cannot be 
gainsaid. 

With some reluctance, the use of the ignoring process for the 
disposal of obnoxious evidence must be considered. Of this method Mr. 
Firth’s essay contains three examples. On three occasions Cromwell 
appeared upon the scene. These occasions import much: they bind 

® Thurloe, iii. 137, 162, 164, 190, 198, 224, 530, 659. Rolls Cal. 1655, 193, 235. 
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together the mass of circumstantial, indirect evidence of Cromwell’s 
complicity in the insurrection; they show why ‘men of wicked 
spirits traduced him in that matter ;’ and suspected that the insur- 
rection ‘ was a plot of my Lord Protector’s own devising.’ 

Mr. Firth deals thus with these occasions. The first was 
Cromwell’s direct intervention, to free the conspirators Armorer 
and his associates from detention in Dover. Proof of this fact 
lies in the words, written by the deputy governor to Thurloe, 
which show that the Protector sent a special commission to the 
port authorities under which these men were set free, and that he 
revoked that commission when it had served its turn. These 
words are passed over by Mr. Firth, though they are the basis 
of the statement he sought to refute. Cromwell’s second ap- 
pearance on the scene was his sending pretended army muti- 
neers to Dover to encourage Lord Rochester to proceed with 
his undertaking. This trick of Cromwell’s was disclosed to the 
king by Colonel Cromwell; the words, and the method in which 
Colonel Cromwell’s warning was communicated, were produced ; 
but this curious ‘fraction of Authenticity,’ is utterly ignored by 
Mr. Firth. These lapses on his part have been pointed out.*° His 
mode of dealing with the third appearance that Cromwell vouchsafed 
in the course of the insurrection remains to be considered; and 
again the essential document which discloses that intervention, 
a letter from Major Butler to Cromwell, has been omitted. Yet, to 
use the words of a writer whose imaginative capacity may well 
command our respect, this ‘ letter, there in the dark abysses of the 
Past, like a star, fixed, about which there is no cavilling,’ sheds 
a ‘light beam clear, radiant, disclosing for a moment many things 
to us.’ Mr. Firth, however, disregards the light beam. According 
to his theory, it could not exist. However, there it is, and these 
were the circumstances that called it into being. 

Penruddock and his followers were permitted to wander undis- 
turbed round from Salisbury to Blandford, through Dorsetshire 
and Somersetshire, into Devonshire, whilst Major Butler was at 
striking distance with four troops of horsemen. The insurgents 
made their last halt at South Molton, where they yielded to a 
single troop, the Weymouth horsemen, commanded by Captain 
Unton Crook. The fate of the rebels was unavoidable: they were 
disheartened and demoralised; the country would not rise; no 
leveller appeared in arms. The exclamation of ‘one Mr. Diamond, 
a Devonshire gentleman, threescore and sixteen years of age,’ who 
—the insurgents were then passing through Tiverton—exclaimed, 
‘ Marry, they are very brave gentlemen ; were I as young as I have 
been, I would go along with them,’ *' and who was therefore ‘ barba- 


%” English Hist Review, iii. pp. 523-525. 
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doesed,’ was as hearty a proof of sympathy as those deluded men 
ever received. 

The singularity that Major Butler did not promptly do away 
with that ‘company of mean fellows’ was noticed at the time: the 
immunity that the insurgents so long enjoyed was deemed inten- 
tional. It was supposed that Major Butler kept his troopers ‘ at a 
distance in the rear’ of the royalists, ‘to give them an opportu- 
nity of increasing.’* That surmise was thus far inaccurate. 
Butler was kept at a distance; but it was against his will. Mr. 
Firth denies that anything of the kind took place: that Butler 
was unavoidably absent : detained at Bristol to frustrate ‘some design 
of the enemy.’ A statement of the facts will determine the question. 

Cromwell knew, at the close of February, that the inhabitants 
of Salisbury thought that their neighbours, the Cavaliers, were after 
mischief: that they had also actually met together there, and 
that Douthwaite and Leveridge were seeking to arouse the royalists 
in that neighbourhood. Cromwell knew also that the royalists 
reckoned on co-operation from the levellers, and that a meeting of 
mutinous soldiers on Salisbury Plain had been talked about. Yet 
he thus dealt with Major Butler, the officer in charge of the west 
of England, and whose headquarters were at Marlborough. On 
24 Feb. and again on the 26th, Butler reported to Cromwell that 
he proposed to leave Bristol for Marlborough, as he hoped that the 
city was in a peaceful state.* Whatever disorder threatened 
Bristol, it was not from ‘the enemy,’ for on the same day the 
resident officer at Bristol informed Thurloe that their ‘distractions’ 
were ‘ increased, since the troops came hither.’ Thus Cromwell 
was aware that soldiers might be wanted in Wiltshire, and were not 
wanted at Bristol; and that he possessed intimate knowledge of 
the designs and movements of Rochester and Wagstaff, through 
Sir R. Willis, is hardly a conjecture. 

Acting on that letter, Butler left Bristol. He was on the march 
for Marlborough, 28 Feb., when he was stopped by an express 
messenger from Cromwell ordering him back to Bristol.* Butler 
obeyed: he found that there was no ‘ fear of disturbances’ in the 
city ; * and he made the like report to Cromwell on 3 March.* On 
the 11th, the Salisbury revolt took place. Butler heard of it; he 
collected four troops of horsemen, and marched to attack the 
enemy. Whilst thus engaged he received orders from Cromwell to 
avoid an action. Butler appeals against those instructions in the 
following letter, as though they were instructions received from 
Cromwell. The letter is unmeaning save upon this interpretation. 


May it please your Highness,—This morning Col. Dove*4 is come 


82 Heath, 367. %3 Thurloe, iii. 172, 177, 178, 182, 191. 

8 Col. Dove was sheriff of Wiltshire. The insurgents took him with them, and 
‘discharged him upon his parole,’ apparently about one o’clock in the morning of 
Wednesday, 14 March. Several Proceedings dc. 15-22 March 3855. 
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hither from the enemy upon his parole: he left them near Evill [i.e, 
Yeovil], and saith, he thinks them to be above 300 in number. 

Now my Lord, though I know it would be of sad consequence, if we 
assaulting them should be worsted, yet, my Lord, I hope your Highness 
will easily pardon me, being I shall freely adventure myself upon the 
good Providence of the Lord who I know will own us, and I am persuaded 
succeed us in the business. 

And indeed my Lord, I cannot with any confidence stay here, nor 
look the country in the face, and let them alone. I doubt not but to give 
your Highness a speedy good account of this matter. I shall be this night 
in Shaftesbury, and then send to your Highness again. The judges I 
have set at liberty here, and they were like men that dreamt to see us so 
suddenly here. . . . Iam, my Lord, your Highness most dutiful Servant, 

W. Boreter. 


From Salisbury, upon my march towards Shaftesbury, 
14 March, 9 a’clock in the morning. 


If I hear any of our friends coming towards us, I shall delay falling 
upon them [the rebels], unless I see a very favorable opportunity.” 


The tone of this letter shows that restraint had been put upon 
Butler, and that his plans had been upset. When he wrote that 
letter, he was twenty-four hours too late. Penruddock’s men had 
left Yeovil before he left Salisbury: they were far ahead in their 
westward flight. The critical point in Butler’s march was at 
Devizes, his first halt on the march from Bristol: he was there on 
the night of Monday, the 12th, the night that the insurgents spent at 
Blandford.* He started from Devizes on the morning of Tuesday, 
the 13th, at 7 o’clock ; at that moment the enemy was at Blandford 
or in its vicinity: they did not, in their flight towards Devonshire, 
leave Yeovil till early next morning.® If, instead of moving to the 
south-east, Salisbury way, Butler had struck off from Devizes in a 
south-westerly course, instead of writing a despairing letter from 
Salisbury, at ‘9 a clock in the morning’ of Wednesday, 14 March, 
he might have been charging the enemy in the neighbourhood of 
Yeovil. 

Be this as it may, though greatly distanced by lapse of time from 
March 1655, we can consider with profit and precision the contest 
in Butler’s mind between his obedience to his commander-in-chief, 
and his credit as a soldier. The materials for that consideration 
are sufficient, and the result is, that, take it anyhow, this incident 
proves the hollowness of the insurrection. 

Public opinion spotted the fact that Major Butler, at the head 
of four troops of horsemen, did not, when he could, pursue the 
rebels; and it determined that Butler's inaction was intentional. 
As Penruddock and his followers, though entrenched in the streets 
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and houses of South Molton, went to pieces foythwith before the 
assault of Captain Crook’s single troop of horse, given after a long 
and fatiguing march, even an unmalicious observer might have 
agreed with Public Opinion. 

Turning from an outside to an inside, to a Whitehall view of 
this affair, Cromwell deliberately held back Butler against his will, 
and allowed the rebels to march over more than a hundred miles, 
through Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, Somersetshire, and into Devonshire, 
an area, according to Mr. Firth, filled with Cavaliers expectant of a 
rising. Cromwell must have known that the royalists could only 
bring to the front untrained, ill-armed countrymen, and that Butler 
had at his back real soldiers, certainly equal in number to the 
enemy, and immeasurably superior in well-disciplined, well-armed 
strength. Yet Cromwell in Whitehall left to Butler no discretion, 
though he was in the area of disturbance, and forced him into 
inaction, on the plea of fear lest he ‘should be worsted.’ Butler 
meanwhile ‘could not look the country in the face.’ Such a re- 
markable conflict between a trusted officer and his commander-in- 
chief, when in the presence of actual insurrection, again justifies the 
suspicion entertained by Public Opinion ; it proves, with certainty, 
that, in Cromwell’s opinion, the insurrection did not need extinction 
at all hazard. With Major Butler’s letter to Cromwell before him, 
and in spite of the managery which Cromwell practised towards 
the conspirators at Dover, Mr. Firth maintains that the history of 
the insurrection ‘supplies no evidence whatever of Cromwell’s 
agency, or complicity.’ 

An explanation of a somewhat obscure incident, the insurrection 
of 1655, that perforce strayed off, if not wholly away, from the 
beaten path of history ; *’ and based on fragments of evidence pieced 
together from a variety of documents, must be open to inaccuracies ; 
and for some corrections I am indebted to Mr. Firth. 

‘Sir John’ instead of Sir Joseph Wagstaff has been acknow- 
ledged with penitence. Morris, one of the conspirators from 
abroad, was Mr. Trelawny, and not, as I supposed, Daniel O’Neil. 
A surmise, entrusted to a note, that a Mr. Roles, alias Upton, was 
one of Cromwell’s royalists, receives elaborate refutation. Mr. 
Firth, however, in his refutation, falls into a mistake which 
unintentionally magnifies the error. He assumes that I assumed 


7 Guizot, I find to my satisfaction, states, discerning much of Cromwell’s com- 
plicity in the insurrection of 1655, that he knew of the plan, the method, the hopes, 
and the whereabouts of the actors ; that soit hasard, soit dessein, Cromwell ne fit rien 
d’efficace pour la prévenir; that he arrested many royalists, mais non pas ceux qui 
préparaient effectivement la prochaine exécution du complot. Guizot also notices 
that Cromwell fit quelquefois, des séditions et des conspirations, un usage menteur ; 
et notamment en 1655, il tira de leur apparition faible et fugitive, plus de force pour 
son pouvoir qu’elles n’avaient eu de danger. (Histoire de la République &c. ii. 128, 
133.) 
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that Roles was an agent employed by Cromwell to tempt Charles 
into the insurrection. That never was my opinion; and so, if a 
conquered one may bargain with his conqueror, I readily accept 
Mr. Firth’s account of Roles-Upton, if he will accept the slight 
correction he receives on my part. 

It was the inhabitants of Salisbury, as Mr. Firth points out, 
and not a Mr. Forsington, who thought that soldiers should be 
quartered thereabouts, as ‘some have not been ashamed to show 
themselves in young Tarquin’s colours.’ The information is the 
same whoever was the conveyer: so the fact remains, though 
Forsington be out of it. A guess was hazarded in the Quarterly 
article that Cromwell agreed in November 1654 to propitiate the 
army officers by the appointment of the major-generals. He assigns 
that date to the spring of 1655, and on this occasion his highness 
may have spoken accurately. Mr. Firth acknowledges that Crom- 
well instituted the major-generals because, as he stated, the army 
officers ‘thought it was necessary ;’ an inconvenient admission 
of Cromwell’s that Carlyle thought fit to shelve. It is of little con- 
sequence when Cromwell bribed his subordinates by the handing 
over to them the lives and property of his subjects. 


In conclusion, a few words may be permitted on the position 
assumed by Mr. Firth as Cromwell’s defender. Having ‘ raised 
him to heroic excellence’ by supplying ‘virtue,’ the one thing 
wanting, Mr. Firth regards with disfavour those who question the 
propriety of Cromwell’s elevation. An ‘examination into the 
secret history of’ an ‘ occurrence,’ such as the insurrection of 1655, 
and into ‘ the details of abortive plots, and the personal history of 
obscure conspirators,’ does not, if I interpret Mr. Firth aright, 
supply ‘an effectual test of Cromwell’s real self.’ 

Surely there is no escape from details either in life or litera- 
ture? Unless graced with those details, eyes, nose, mouth, where 
would be the face? Letters to an obscure fellow-conspirator, the 
exposure of a lie, are details which compose or detect a fraud. 
These ‘ details’ may be of ‘ little attractiveness ;’ but they must be 
taken into account. Nor does Mr. Firth recognise that when that 
‘ occurrence’ was Cromwell’s ‘late Insurrection and Rebellion,’ he 
made it an event of much moment: it influenced his policy through- 
out the chief portion of his reign. The insurrection, if it formed 
one of a series of invented plots, is a proof of ingrained dishonesty : 
if it was an exceptional act of deceit, even taken by itself, that 
event is a test of character: ‘ the mind is the man.’ 

Mr. Firth is not alone in the idea that Cromwell is to be judged 
wholesale and not by detail. Carlyle curses in advance the ‘ Dead 
Sea apes’ and men of ‘vulpine intellect’ who may dispute his 
verdict, that ‘this Oliver was not a man of falsehoods, but a man 
VoL. IV.—NO. XIII. 
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of Truth;’ and Mr. Frederic Harrison cannot abide a Dryasdust 
who disturbs ‘ the central ideas’ that are the property of the polite 
historian. 

Carlyle’s ery of ‘hands off’ might have been justified had he 
reason to anticipate discourteous treatment towards his idol. Such 
treatment nowadays is barely possible. Even a false god meets 
with soft handling. No one would even think of approaching the 
tone adopted by that illustrious ‘ image breaker,’ who, to destroy the 
eikon of Charles I, pretended to show ‘how like to Nero Charles 
was,’ who raked up against him filthy stories, and revived the dis- 
gusting lie that ‘ Charles killed his father and king by poison.’ * 
The object of this inquiry is not to peer ‘with ’skew eyes into 
the deeds of heroes,’ or ‘ to prove Cromwell a scoundrel,’ far less to 
justify a boast, as Mr. Firth puts it so pleasantly, that the inquirer 
‘is the first to read the ‘‘ Thurloe Papers” aright.’ Our inquiry 
was not commenced to prove a foregone conclusion about Carlyle or 
Cromwell. That Carlyle’s text of the speeches is a slovenly copy 
of second-rate copies, published with a swagger both irritating and 
absurd, was ascertained by accident and with pain.* By accident 
the trail was struck that disclosed Cromwell’s hand in the insur- 
rection of 1655: the first indication that way was Thurloe’s in- 
dorsement, ‘Nicholas Armourer,’ on the letter written in Dover 
Castle. Our sole aim is to show that the judgment formed of 
Cromwell by his subjects, even by ‘ Carrion Heath,’ is sounder than 
the specious fancies of that well-equipped and practised sophist, 
who, among other efforts to attain his ends, nicknamed and de- 
preciated all the diarists and chroniclers of their own Protectorate. 
The elucidation of Cromwell’s conduct by the written and spoken 
words of himself, his associates, and servants is the method on 
which this investigation has been conducted. 

For this reason I venture, if not to appeal to the ‘Gamaliel’ 
of English historians, to place myself at his feet. Dr. Gardiner is 
of the Berean temperament, that searches ‘ with all readiness’ the 
‘scriptures’ of history, the records composed by the eyewitnesses 
of the years agone. And he holds that ‘ minute investigation into 
the details of Cromwell’s life may modify our opinion of the 
morality of certain portions of his career, and may be not without 
influence upon our judgment of it as a whole.’ After such an 
admission, surely Dr. Gardiner may be asked ‘whether those 
things were so’ with Cromwell, as they seemed to the Venetian 
ambassador? and also if Oliver Cromwell might not justly receive 
a title akin to that which graced his namesake and precursor, 
Thomas Cromwell, the minister of Henry VIII, the suppressor 
of the monasteries? A strange similarity certainly does exist 


38 Masson’s Milton, iv. 260. 
%® «Carlyle as Editor of Cromwell’s Speeches,’ National Review, Jan, 1887, 
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both in character and circumstance between Thomas and Oliver 
Cromwell. 

Thomas Cromwell ‘made himself great and his family great’ 
by terrorism, by his host of spies, emissaries, and informers. 
These were the methods by which he wrought the disestablishment 
and ruin of the religious houses. Not satisfied, however, with the 
results of mere espial, it is ‘ traditioned’ that, to prove the destruc- 
tion of the conventual establishments to be ‘no feigned necessity,’ 
that his accusations were ‘ things of fact, of evident demonstration,’ 
he became their tempter. He sent ‘ gallants with fair faces, flat- 
tering tongues, youth, wit, wantonness,’ to practise on the nuns; 
and ‘if any of them succeeded in winning the affections of a girl, he 
sought Cromwell’s favour by basely accusing her of incontinence.’ 

Whether they failed or succeeded, these repulsive emissaries 
were equally useful to Thomas Cromwell. He ignored the rebuffs 
they received: whether true or false, he accepted the stories of men 
who had sold themselves to the devil and to him. He had no 
scruples : he swept alike the innocent and the nocent into his net. 
For conduct such as this, Thomas Cromwell was distinguished as 
the Diabolus Monachorum. After years, however, produced dif- 
ferent ideas of right and wrong. Misplaced adoration is a weak- 
ness, possible alike to positivists and protestants. ‘The Father of 
Lies is of no party.’ On this occasion it was the protestant who 
bowed the knee. In return for the destruction he wrought upon 
the monasteries, they adopted Thomas Cromwell as their ‘ Pattern 
Man :’ they converted the Diabolus into a Saint.‘ 

Reeratp F. D. Paterave. 


LETTERS OF THE REV. WILLIAM AYERST, 1706-1721 (continued). 


Communicated by C. E. Dosze. 


14. W. Ayerst to Dr. A. Charlett. 
‘ Berlin, April y* 2°, 1707. 
‘Reverend & Hon* §"—Your obliging Letter of March y* 10% 
came to my hands last Night for y® quick return of w in answer 
to mine I know not how to express my Obligation as well as for y* 
kind offers You are pleas’d there to make me of Assisting me in y* 
obtaining my Master’s Degree. I have just now spoke to my Lord 
about it who promises to write this very Night to y® D. of Ormond 
& M* Arundel. As for y* rest I must beg Your kind Care and 
Assistance. I hope there may be Mony enough for y* Charges in 
y® College Boursers hands, I having receiv’d nothing of my Scholar- 
ship since Michelmas 1704. If there be any thing else requir’d of 
me todo I beg y" kind Directions. I suppose my Examination 
J. R. Green, History, iii. 164. Hook’s Lives of the Archbishops, i. N.S. 115. 
Fuller’s Church History, book vi. 318. 
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Paper may not be necessary however I will write to my Mother to 
send it from Shorn where I have it seal’d in my Statute-Book. 

‘I hope You'll be so kind in Your next as to Remember y° 
Business of y® Queen’s Chaplains w D* Jablonski has been again 
asking me about, assuring me still more & more of his Hopes of 
y° Liturgy’s succeeding. He beg’d y® favour of translating those 
2 Paragraphs of your former Letter w™ Concern y*® Letter of 
Geneva & y° entring of y‘ of y® King of Prussia upon y* Publick 
Records of y® University, into High-Dutch, in order to shew them 
y° BP who has a design to shew y™ to his Majesty if he has not 
already done it. H. Majesty is very well recover’d of his late 
dangerous Indisposition, & did my L* y® Honour y° first Day he 
stir’d abroad w™ was last Teusday to come & dine w™ Him, where 
he was not a little merry. 

‘I wish we may have y* Happiness to see M* Cockman & S™ 
W™ Kite in these parts. y* Court here is worth seeing as perhaps 
any in Europe & there’s none where they will be more civally 
receiv'd, both for y® natural Love & Respect y* K. has for y* Eng- 
lish as also for y* late near alliance they have made w™ y°® succes- 
sours to our Crown. I hope they will learn to speak French before 
they come out of England otherwise they'll find themselves very 
much embarrassed w™ y* Latin w" we pronounce so very different 
from other Nations yt we can neither make our selves understood 
nor understand others wout a great deal of Difficulty. I have 
here sent You to show 8" W™ an Account of y® Royal Academy w 
y° King has here lately founded; they say it goes much beyond y' 
of Wolfenbuttle w y® English have of late years frequented so 
much, but whether it does or no I am no Judge. 

‘S" W™ Windam is gon hence some time ago to Hanover whence 
after a short stay he intends to proceed homewards, so yt I have 
no opportunity of acquainting Him w y°® Civilities You express 
to Him. 

‘I wish I had any News to entertain you w"®, but this is a place 
very much out of y® way for y*. All I have to add is my repeated 
& humblest Thanks for y° many Kindnesses You still continue to 
heap upon him who is’ &c. 

‘IT have made use of M" Delafay to convey this Letter because 
I perceive by y® great Distance between my writing and Your Recep- 
tion of my Letters, y° Gentleman I formerly directed y™ to is not 
so diligent in putting y™ into y*® Post as I believe he might, & I 
cou’d wish.’ 


15. The Same to the Same. 
‘Berlin, May 28, 1707. 


‘Reverend & Hon‘ [S"|]—I here send You enclos’d y* Copy of a 
Letter lately writ from Geneva to this King concerning his Design 
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of Uniting y® Lutherans & Calvinists. I believe it to be an effect 
of yt News You were pleas’d to send me of y" Letter to Oxford, 
Dr. Jablonski got y® B® to inform y® King of it & I fancy writ 
away to Geneva for a Letter of y° same nature y® more effectually 
to stir his Majesty up to y* work in w™ he has of late seem’d to be 
a little cold. 

‘ However it be, y® King receiv’d y® Letter very kindly & has 
order’d an Answer to be drawn up, w™ I'll take care to send as 
soon as a Copy can be got of it. 

‘I had not fail’d to have writ to You when y* D. of Malborough 
was in these parts, had he come to Berlin or had I seen him. y® 
King being at one of his Country Palaces y® Duke call’d upon him 
there & after a Night & a Days stay proceeded towards Hannover. 
My L¢ told me he expected being Sunday y‘' he wou’d have come 
to Town to His Chappel, but y* K. making him a Complement of 
a French Sermon where he was he came not near us all, he went 
away Monday Morning 3 of y® Clock. y* K. made him a Present 
of a Ring computed between 2 & 3 thousand Pound. 

‘I hope You receiv’d my Answer to y® last Letter of March You 
did me y* Honour to write me, I there asseured you my L* wou’d 
write to y® D. of Ormond & M" Arundel concerning my Degree w™ 
he has done; for y* rest I beg leave to depend upon Your kind 
assistance & furtherance of y*‘ affaire, & yt you wou’d please to add 
y‘ to y* many other Obligations I have always to be’ ke. 

‘I send my Last Letter to M™ Delafait.’ 


16. The Same to the Same. 


‘ Berlin, August y* 13" N.S. [1707.] 

‘Reverend & Hon‘? S'—I have lately troubled you w™ several 
Letters about y* projected Union of y® Lutherans and Calvinists in 
this K’s Dominions, this comes to tell you one of y® first steps y'* 
have been made towards it. ‘tis a peice of News from Konigsberg 
(angl. Queensborough) y* Capital of Prussia, & printed here by y® 
King’s order & contains in substance as follows. . . .' 

‘This is y*° Contents of y®° Dutch Paper D* Jablonski sent me. 
I suppose this beginning was first made in Prussia, because it being 
no part of y° Empire as this Provence of Brandenbourgh is, y* 
Lutherans there can not make y* same pretences they do here y' 
they cant joyn wout y® Consent of y® whole Empire, for there 
being but 3 Religions tolerated in y* Empire y*® Papist Calvinist 
& Lutheran they ridiculously pretend y* y® uniting of 2 wou’d 
make a 4" since they shou’d not be own’d by y® rest of y® Augs- 
burgh Profession any Longer, nor perhaps by y* Reform’d in other 


1 Printed in the Life of Archbishop Sharp, ii. 261 sq. Dr. Charlett evidently com- 
municated this letter to the archbishop. 
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par... .” However this excuse holding not in Prussia . . . depen- 
dent & where y® K. may establish y® Alcoran if . . . ke, it is sup- 
pos’d y‘ he has sent orders to make this . . . distance from him 
to see how twou’d be approv . . . proceeds any farther. 

‘This is all y* News . . . this matter & at present there is no 
other here [of any other] sect. Be pleas’d to pardon this hasty 
Scrowl, tis Saturday night & y' I doubt not but will excuse 


’ 


me. 


17. The Same to the Same. 
‘Berlin. Oct" 15. 1707. 

‘Reverend & Honour’d Sir—These are y® Papers * about y* Union 
w I promis’d in my last of Sep" y® 24. tho’ ’tis some time ago 
since they were writen yet You were pleas’d to express Your self 
y' any thing of this Nature wou’d be agreable to You & they 
coming from y® same hand from whome we now are in expectation 
of new Propositions, I thought it not amiss to trouble You w® y™ 
y' You may see w' motions have already been made in this affaire. 
M’ Leibnitz to whom this affaire was y" Committed is Director of 
the Academy of Sciences here at Berlin & Privy Councellour of 
Wolfembuttle & Hannover, he is fellow too of y® Royal Societie 
in London & well known by a great many Peices he has writ. 
I had sent y™ y® last Post but y' y° Good Company of y* 2 M* 
Cockmans & 7 or 8 more English My L* Compton, M" Watson 
&c. did not give me time to perfect y® Translation. They came 
Sunday y* 2° Instant & to my great regret left us on y® Monday 
sevennight following for Leipsick & so directly for Italy. MT” 
Cockman wou’d willingly have stay’d w us all y° winter to perfect 
S" W™ in French & in his Exercises at y® Academy, but 8" W™ 
was impatient for Italy. D" Robinson, his Lady & whole 
Family came hither from Saxony at y* same time, so y‘ Berlin has 
not seen such a Number of English together since ’twas Berlin, at 
least since y* Queen died. My L* presented y™ all to y* King at 
his Country house Charlottenburgh a Mile out of Town who re- 
ceiv'd y™ very civilly & order’d his favorite Chambellan to show 
y™ his house & Gardens; they were presented too to y® Prince & 
Princess who are both here in Town, y® one having been lately sick 
y® other expecting shortly her Lyingin. His Maj'¥ gave y™ his key 
to see his Crown & Jewels, in short they were shown every thing 
y‘ was worth seeing in Town. My L‘ had their Company’s every 
day at Dinner & every Night they sup’d at Court w™ y*® Grand 
Chambellan first Minister. Both M* Cockmans desirs their very 

? MS. torn. 


’ «A Letter from y* Duke Anton. Ulrich of Brunswick Lunenberg to Mo" Leibneits, 
from y* High Dutch’ (dated Dec. 19, 1702); ‘ Mon* Leibnitz’s Letter to y* Bp. together, 
w'" y* Duke of Wolfembottle’s Project of Accomodation between y* 2 Religions inclos’d 
in y® said Letter’ (dated May 15, 1705); ‘ The Inclos’d Project of Accomodation.’ 
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humble respects. They both give me hopes y' my degree will meet 
w"" no oppos{it ion if my case be made known to y*® Convocation & 
y' my L* has desired it of y® D. of Ormond as a particular favour. 
Dr. Jablonski whom we went to visit 2 or 3 times desires also his 
humble Respects, we drank Your Health, prosperity to Univ. Coll., 
y°® University, & Church in Tocay as we never faile to do every 
time we meet. M* Addison of Magd. Coll. is coming over to be 


my L** Secretary. Pardon this disrespect & y* little room I have 
to subscribe my self,’ &c. 


18. The Same to the Same. 
‘Berlin, Nov. 26" N.S. 

‘Reverend & Hon* Sir—I receiv’d with a great deal of Joy 
Your favour of y® 22¢ Oct" on y® 23¢ instant w™ being the first since 
You were at Windsor y‘ has come to my hands I began to fear for 
Your health or that the little important matters I can send from 
hence had lost me y* honour of Your Correspondence. I know not 
whether any of my Letters have miscarried but I have writ at 
least 4 or 5 since your last in one of w™ after a translation of 
several Dutch Letters y' concern’d y*® Protestant union I inform’d 
You of y® happiness we had had of M" Cockmans & several other 
English Company for about a week at y* beginning of last month. 
one I writ since contain’d a Latin Description of Poland in Ryming 
Verse, I believe it has been y* contrariety of y* winds, w™ has been 
y® cause y* we wanted here but lately 5 or 6 Pacquets & I presume 
it might be y® same w You. 

‘We are here all over Joy for y* Birth of our young Prince of 
Orange on Wednesday the 234 & y® late Declaration of y* Succes- 
sion of Neuf-Chattel, both w™ have reviv’d his Maj’ from a 
Dangerous sickness. The Prince is to be christen’d on Thursday 
or Sunday next & a great concourse of Princes & Princesses are 
come to assist at y' Ceremony. y* Q. of England y®* Electour of 
Hannover y°® States General y° Swiss Cantons &c. are to be God- 
fathers or Godmothers. & great are to be y® rejoycings on yt Day & 
for some weeks after. The King immediately run to give his 
Grandson the Riban of y* Order of y* black Eagle of Prussia, & y* 
Prince Royal he gave him a sword telling him he must expect to 
be bred a soldier. You may know I suppose y® Princes Character 
y' the war takes up all his thoughts. ‘tis said his Father promis’d 
him he shou’d make a Campagn when he had gotten him an Heir, 
I know not whether he will be now so good as his word. 

‘Dr. Jablonski has been for some time out of Town so y'I have 
nothing of Church-news to inform you with only y‘ all things are 
very cold & silent & like to continue so, if there be not too 
much reason to fear as You suspect y' some Evil spirit is come 
forth, yet y* Impunity & boldness with w™ our Church is openly 
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attaqu’d at home must needs make those in foreign p* stand still 
expecting the Event. The Noise of M™ Tyndals Book has reach’d 
hither & one of the Kings Chaplains has been talking to me 
about it. it has since been sent over to My Lord w™ I dont like 
tho’ I doubt not but it has been y® industry of y* author to 
spread it about in all y* Nobility & Gentry’s hands. ‘tis wonder’d 
y* Oxford will nourish such a Serpent in her bosom at least 
y' she does not stigmatise y® Book. Another of y® same race 
M® Toland I mean, has lately been here comeing from y* Palatine 
Court whose proceedings against y® Protestants we hear M* Toland 
has very Jesuitically defended & receiv’d great gifts for his pains. 
He presented My L*[w" his Book call’d] Christianity not mysterious, 
to counterbalance w Poyson I made it my business to attaque it 
in 2 Sermons w'* w his Lords®? told me he was not dissatisfied, 
but M* Toland wou’d not give me y® hearing tho’ my L* told him 
of it. He’s gon hence to Saxony & from thence designs to go to 
Vienna perhaps to defend the Emperour’s proceedings too against 
y® Protestants of Silesia & to prove y‘ the Jesuites ought not to 
deliver up y" Churches but I suppose y® King of Sweden’s sword 
will be too long for his or their arguments. 

‘I know not how to express my most humble thanks for y*® 
assurances You give me of having shortly my Degree, as [soon as] I 
can I will get a Hood from Oxford since ’tis impossible for me so to 
direct a Taylour as to make one handsome here. I wish M" 
Addison had not yet been come out of England I cou'd have got 
him to have brought one, but he we hear some time ago was landed 
in Holland & we wonder he is not here before now. 

‘I have heard nothing of Madam Burnet but y‘ she is at 
Hannover I know not whether it were of her or some body else y* 
D® Robinson when here told us of this odd expression of a R. 
Catholick Vidi Episcopum et Episcopam et duos Episcopoculos. 

‘T am glad to hear my friends advance so fast to y® Honour of 
being Fellows of y" House especially that of M" Middletons of 
whose Merits an Intimacy w™ him before I left College did in some 
measure acquainted me... .’ 


19. The Same to the Same. 
‘Berlin, Dec" 10 1707. 

‘Rev™ & Hon* Sir—I receiv'd Your favour of y*® 9th of Nov" 
y® 4 Inst wherein You are pleas’d to congratulate me on my 
Degree, My obligations to You are so great upon y* & many other 
accounts y‘ I despare of ever shewing my self enough gratefully 
acknowledging & did I not know y* great minds love to do great 
& good actions more then to hear of y™ I shou’d fill my Paper up 
w nothing but thanks & praises. My L* to whom I read that 
part of your Letter is very sensible too of y* Obligation the 
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Heads of Houses & Your self in particular have laid upon him 
upon this occasion ; He has been pleas’d to make me a present of 
y® Hood if I knew but how to direct a Taylor to make it. I believe 
I must get You to be so kind as to make an Oxford Taylor cut out 
a little paper-Pattern such as may be conveniently put in a Letter 
with y® Number of y® Yards & y® quality of y® Stuff marqu’d on 
y® sides w™ such other Directions as he shall think convenient, w™ 
I believe may be done upon a very little Paper of not near y® 
Proportion of a real Hood. I beg I may know whether I am to 
thank D' Hudson & M" Denison for y" good offices on this 
occasion. I believe y* sending of y® Diploma hither is not neces- 
sary. 

‘As for Your Congratulations to D™ Jablonsky I am sorry y® 
report upon w" they are founded is not true, tho’ y° D" to whom 
I show’d your Letter takes y™ ne’re y® less kindly & expresses his 
obligations for Your & y® rest of y® Church of Englands great 
esteem of him. but to tell you y*® truth, & wt I am more sorry for, 
y® D® is so far from being Bishop’d y* he is a little under a Cloud 
at present for having preach’d y® Sunday after y® Princes Birth a 
little too Philosophically upon y* wisdom of God in y*® Generation of 
Mankind, this being before y® King & his whole Court put some 
of y® Ladys as ’tis said a little out of Countenance w™ has rais’d 
not a little discourse in this little tattling Town where like a 
country Parish y* least thing becomes y° discourse of every Gosiping 
& Table & where they have not judgm‘ enough to know when 
a man talks good sense, or will bare w™ a preacher y‘ has any 
thing but whipt Cream Compliments & flattery in his mouth. y° 
Present Bishop rais’d himself & continues in favour by this 
latter way of Preaching wherein King Frederick is always y* Text, 
y® Division, y* beginning & Conclusion, of this he gave us a 
sample on Sunday last at y* Prince’s Christening wherein I cou’d 
hear nothing but King Crown-Prince Prince of Orange &c. as to 
y® rest I suppose y® News Papers will have inform’d You before 
this Letter can come to -your hands of y® extreme magnificence of 
this Christening, it being perform’d in great Ceremony in the 
Cathedral Church (as they still call it) y* King, his whole Court 
& a Crowd of foreign Princes & Princesses assisting. My L* 
represented her Majesty our Queen as Godmother & upon y' 
account took place of y* King himself who held y® child, & not 
only so but made an English Gentleman y*‘ attended him as her 
Majesty’s grand Chamberlain take place of y* Prince of Anhalt 
who represented y® Elector of Hannover, States of Holland & 
Swiss Cantons as Godfathers. The Tuesday after my L* had upon 
this account y* King y® Prince & y® rest of y® Princes now at this 
Court, at Dinner w™ him & at Night y® King retireing he gave a 
Supper & a Ball to y* said Princes, y" Princesses & y® rest of y°® 
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Great Men & Ladies to y® number of about 40 persons where 
they dane’d & masqueraded till early in y® Morning. The Night 
before y® whole Town made very magnificent Illuminations & in 
short Balls, Masquerades, Feasting & all manner of Demonstra- 
tions of Joy are not yet a while like to cease. To make amends 
for this w*" I confess is not worthy Your hearing I have something 
more Academical to inform You of. & y‘ is y' yesterday 2 Deputies 
from y*® University of Francfort came to My Ld’s & presented him 
w a grave Harangue, 6 great Folio’s concerning y*® Jubilee, 2 for 
each of our Universitys & 2 for himself, all very richly bound & 
finely printed on large Paper, w a great many Cuts in them. My 
L* gave y™ me to look over & I find one of them to be an account 
of every y® minutest Circumstance of their late Jubilee, y* Letters 
y’ were writ to y® several Universities w y"™ Answers, our 2 
Universities verses together w™ several very bad ones of their own, 
a Description of y® Fireworks y® Procession, &c. not omitting y° 
Long Jubilee sermon & many other things in High Dutch for y° 
benefit of those yt understand y‘ language. y* 2¢ & thicker Volume 
of the two is in a meddly too of Dutch & Latin a sort of an 
Imitation of wt You sent them, I mean our Statutes & y* Cuts of 
our Universi. . . . imitate w they here give You a Cut of y" 
University Town. . . . w™ y® History of it from its foundation, its 
Statutes &c. adding y* Lives of all y* famous men y‘ ever have been 
or are now of y" University w™ all y" Pictures in Copper Cuts & 
w I take to be y® best thing in y® Book, & not content w™ all this 
they give You y® History of y’ Town too from its very foundation 
w all y® famous Actions y' have been done in or near it & to 
conclude a little Philosophically they give a little sort of a Natural 
History of y* Place & y® Curiosities there to be found. but I forestall 
y°® Pleasure You will shortly have in seeing y* Books y™ selves My 
L¢ will shortly send y™ to London by one of his Pages & therefore 
I am to desire yt You wou’d be pleas’d to let me know where You 
wou'd have y™ left. those for Cambridge I believe will be sent to D™ 
Snape Chaplain (as I think) to y° D. of Sommerset, he was one of 
y’ Deputies hither. All this puts me in mind of a Couple of 
Epigrams I have by me of D" Snapes made here, one upon y* 
Martial Preparations for y* Jubilee at Francfort y® other upon y* 
Kings Cabinet of Medals Statues, Urns &e. I forget whether I 
have already sent y™ & therefore I here enclose a Copy of y™. & 
having said something to you in my last of y* 26 of Nov" con- 
cerning M* Tyndal’s book I adjoyn y* Character D" Jablonsky 
gives me of it in a Letter when he sent it home, w™ tho’ not 
altogether wt I expected from y* D™ does as to y® Pretty Turn & 
expression of it shew his Politeness & Merit, as also y® danger of 
y° Book w cou’d by its monstrous descriptions of some sort of 
persons & y‘ subtle arguing & malicious wit impose upon so dis- 
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cerning a Man as y* D'is. We are mightily oblig’d to M" Cock- 
man for y® advantagious character he gives of his usuage here, I 
only wish it any way answer’d w‘ he might justly expect both upon 
y® score of his Merit & y‘ of meeting w™ an old acquaintance. I 
hope You receiv'd y® Letter wherein I gave an account of his being 
here I shou’d be sorry if it lost its way because of y® translation of 
y® D. of Wolfenbuttles letters I sent at y® same time about y* 
Union. be pleas’d to let me know, y‘ if so 1 may send y™ again. 
we hear from Venice yt M* Cockman ec. is at Padua.’ 


20. The Same to the Same. 
‘ Berlin March 31* 1708. N.S. 

‘Reverend & Hon* Sir—I had not had the honour of one of 
Yours so long that I began to fear I had quite tired Your Patience 
with my Empty useless Letters, till Your favour of y* 20" Feb. 
0.8. rect March 25 N.S. put me out of my pain, whereby I find y° 
miscarriage of y° Conveyance is the Cause that has deprived me of 
that satisfaction long before. If y® V.C. ever writ to my L* I have 
heard nothing of it as I believe I shou’d had he rec* any Letter on y® 
affair of y° Books. "Twill be very hard if our Letters miscarry now 
since we have now friends in both Secretary’s Offices, M* Addison’s 
Brother in one & M" Tilson my L** former Secretary in y* other, 
besides M" Steel the writer of y*® Gazett, by whom M" Addison has 
promis’d this & all my future Letters shall be convey’d to you as 
being y® quickest way. Iam infinitely obliged to Your self & Mr” 
Thwaits for his scheme of a Hood we are now getting one made by 
it, M" Addison who is very well acquainted w™ him & desires his 
service was not a day before talking of his contriving Mechanical 
Head & how much we wanted his assistance we having spoil’d one 
Hood by our Contrivance before the Pattern came. I gave y 
desired Services to D™ Jablonsky & had a great deal of Discourse 
about y*® Altevoli & presented him w* M* Sacheverils Assize Sermon, 
I am shure ’tis from some false Representation if y® D* is prejudie’d 
against y™ & that he wou’d be of y" Party did he know y”, & as an 
authentick assurance of it I here send writ w' his own Hand his 
Letter to D' Nichols upon y® Receipt of his Admirall Defense of y* 
English Church w™ I think I spoke of before & can w™ more justice 
do now as having read it over. I send you also D" Nichols his Letter 
writ before his Book. 

‘We are here at present full of nothing but y* Scotch Expedition 
& expect w™ impatience the acct Admiral Bing who is in pursuit of 
y® French fleet will give of y™. God defend us from Scotch Covenants 
and Governm* either in Church or State. This King’s departure for 
Carlsbadt a famous Bath in y* Emperors Dominions is fix’d for y* 
25 or 26 of next month if my Lord goes w™ him as ’tis likely I'll 
be shure to let You know that from that time to his return I may 
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loose none of Your good Letters by their being sent thither. what else 
occurs here You have, we see, constantly in y* Gazettes from my 
L*’* Letters. M”" Toland lately pass’d thro’ this place in his return 
from Vienna, he thought to have got some Medals here for a Book 
he pretends to write in praise of this Court, but they despis’d so 
mercinary a Pen y‘ could write in favour of y® Elect” Palatin’s per- 
secuting y® Protestants, & put him off w™ this excuse that they were 
willing to see y® book first. He had y® impudence to wait on y* Bp. 
& D® Jablonsky pretending Orders from y* King & first minister of 
State y° Grand Chambellan to know w' progress had been made in 
y® business of y® Union of w™ he pretended to give an acc‘ in his 
book, whereas it after appear’d he had no such Orders, I was glad to 
see (but this sub Rosa) that his impudence had at last tired my L* 
upon whose protection he rely’d for his presents, & he was huffd 
hence w™ y® threatning of a Bastinado, w™ deserv’d correction he 
it seems actually did undergo at Brunswick for writing & talking 
against that Government. The famous Singer M* Abel is now here 
& has diverted y® King & Court as well as my L* w™ his admirable 
Voyce, y® P. Royal is to hear him to morrow night at supper w™ my 
Lord. The King & Prince of Hesse Cassel dined lately w™ his 
Excellence. M"* Abel when here last had by way of Present y* K’s 
Picture set w" Diamonds valued 2000 Crowns besides several 
weighty Gold Medals. My Paper is almost full & therefore unless 
I had something better to entertain y" w™ ’tis time to take my 
leave. As for y® Estate You are pleas’d to tell me is fallen into our 
family, I fear little or none of it will come to my share, however my 
Uncle, from whom I have rec‘ y® same acct & for whom I humbly 
beg y® care of y® enclos’d, will I hope stand my friend as well as his 
own in seeing there be no injustice done, w'ever comes of it I hope 
while I have such good Friends in England & here I shall not want, 
& w'ever Providence shall give me that or any other way it shall 
never make me forget y®° humble & gratefull Sense I have of y® 
Obligations, Rev" Sir, in particular nor y® Respect & Duty w® w®™ I 
am,’ &e. 


21. The Same to the Same. 


‘ Berlin, May y® 5", N.S., 1708. 

‘ Reverend & Hon* Sir—Your favour of y* 7” of April I receiv’d 
the 1* instant & have at present nothing to return but D" Jablonsky’s 
& my own humble Thanks for y° Ingenious Sermon of M" Trapps 
You were pleas’d to send us. The D* is a great Lover of those 
occasional Pieces, he has lately translated into High Dutch D* 
Willis’s Sermon for y® encouragm' of building Schools of Charity 
with an acc' of y® rise & Progress of y‘ Work, I believe I formerly 
writ he had done y* same by several Sermons preach’d before the 
Societies for Reformation of manners & Propagation of y® Gospel in 
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foreign parts w™ Accounts of y" Constitutions, ke. He being very 
industrious to move this cold frozen Climat to y® same warmth in 
Religious Undertakings from our Nations Example w™ he professes 
at all times to admire & wishes he tells me for nothing so much as 
once more before he dies to see y* happy Island, especially if it might 
be on some good & great design y® uniting y® Prussian with y® 
English Church by bringing over Bishops Orders to establish them 
here, but in y* to all appearance his pious wishes will be fruitless, 
since y® Calvinist ministers especially are too jealous of their own 
way to ever suffer such an advance to be made in favour of Apos- 
tolical Episcopal Power, w*" wou’d be a sort of acknowledgm' of a 
Defect in their own Ordination, & (as one of y™ made it an Objection 
against y°® reception of our Liturgy or any other Change) a confession 
y' Calvin had been in y® wrong & left y* Reformation incomplete or 
rather went too far w™ it, as if Geneva were any more infallible y" 
Rome. The King who had once good Inclinations y* way at least 
to make Bishops by his own Power as they have done in Denmark 
& Sweden seems to be now brought from it, & as I am told has 
declared y‘ since he is not likely to live many years he’ll make no 
more Bp’* y" that One titular one he already has, but will leave all 
y' Care to his successour who one may without Prophecy assure 
will never do it, his mind being wholly given to thick scull’d Heroes 
& y® war, and looking down w™ y® greatest Contempt on any thing 
y' looks like learning & if he takes after y* late Q. won’t much 
esteem y® advancement of Something else. The Kings going to 
Carlsbadt has been put off to y® 17" Inst & ’twas once doubted 
whether he wou'd go at all, his wise Physitians after he had been 
at y® expence of some thousands in Preparations telling him they 
did not think his Maj had strength enough to bare y*® waters, how- 
ever ’tis said y® K. has a fancy he shall not live unless he goes & 
therefore continues fix’d in his Resolution, y® Guards are already 
gone & y*® heavy Baggage is to follow in a fewdays. If he continues 
firm I believe My Lord may instead of going with him make a Trip 
to England for 6 weeks w" if he does I have some hopes of comeing 
with him for Priests Orders when I shall not fail to come to College 
if it be but for a day to pay my Respects & thanks for y® many 
undeserv’d favours I have receiv’d. The Prince & Princess Royal 
went Thursday last for Hanover to see y* Elector before his Cam- 
paign y® Prince wou’d fain make y® Campaign either under him or y*® 
D. of Malborough & had accordingly provided a very noble Equipage 
but y® King has absolutely deny’d him, unless y® Elector or Duke 
shou’d intercede in his behalf w® ’tis to be thought neither of y™ 
will easily do to take y* charge of so rash a spark upon y™. The 
march of y® Troops from Hence towards Hamburg to quiet y* 
Desturbances of y* City, & other Publick passages here You have 
constantly in y*° Gazette. ally‘ l have to add is y* I was lately to see 
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a new Church consecrated here w was indeed perform’d with a 
great deal of Ceremony Order & Decency. His Maj’ & y® Prince 
& Princess R. & all y® Court were Present. The Prayer of Conse- 
cration was taken out of B? Andrews’s his form of Consecration, & 
was read by y® B? who was fetch’d into y* Church w™ great Pomp. 
Dt Jablonsky who carry’d me thither tells me he first translated 
that Form & brought in use in y*® consecration of another Church 
lately finish’d. This new Church is one of those that are here call’d 
y® United Churches where y® Calvinists & Lutherans come pro- 
miscuously together to Divine Service tho’ they have their Different 
Ministers & as yet distinct administration of y* Sacram*. I wonder 
y® Francfort Books are not yet come to Oxford since we are assured 
M" Ward has been in England this 4 months. If You have them 
not before I’ll be shure to see after y™ when I come to London ; till 
then Reverend Sir I take my Leave & am Ever,’ &c. 


23. The Same to the Same. 


‘London, July 28" [1708]. 
‘Reverend & Hon‘ Sir—I came to Town this day being sum- 
mon’d up for a very sudden departure. I found here a Letter You 
had favour’d me w™ July y® 1*. 
‘I told You 8" upon my coming to London from Oxford of my 
Misfortune in not meeting w D* Smaldridge & need not tell You 
of y® same again this day, he being at Oxford as Col. Durel’s Serv' 


tells me. I saw M* De la fay to-day & put him in mind of y° 
Token I have from you w™ w® not having time to night we are to 
drink Your Health to-morrow. I have a Letter too from Mr” 
Denison w my Diploma for w™ I heartily thank him, but I hear 
nothing of y® Answer to y® Francfurt Letter if y° V.C. be in Town 
I shall enquire him out to morrow tho’ I fear by y" Letter he has 
not found time. I was just now at Lambeth where I was daign’d 
at least an Hours private Conference but can’t tell w' to make of it 
my self much less can I give an acc‘ of it to others. I was enter- 
tain’d w" heavy Complaints against y* Resolutions of y® University 
of Helmstadt concerning y® Q. of Spains changing her Religion 
w says his Grace is spread thro’ y* whole nation by y® Post Boy & 
w' will y® Nation say of us if we propose Union w such Persons as 
these, & therefore untill it prove a falshood or y* rest of y* Lutherans 
disclaim it, it must for ever be an Obstacle to our meddling w™ any 
thing of Religion in Germany. I ask’d how y* cou’d concern y° 
K. of Prussia’s subjects. O yes it did concern y* whole Body of 
Lutherans w™ whom there must be no treating till they have re- 
noune’d such Anti-protestantism. I told him I wou’d engage y* 
y°® Lutherans in Prussia shou’d do so, No yt was too heady & was 
to set y® K. of Pr. & Duke of Wolfembuttle a quarrelling. In short 
w™ such stuff as this did he put me off w mere complim* to y* BP 
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of Berlin & Dr Jablonsky & y* he shou’d be glad to hear from them 
in a private way y® truth of this business of Helmstadt, & y* he 
seldom wrot because he knew how Letters are carry’ & shewn 
about. w' these Resolutions I left Him, but intend to pay him 
tother visit on Saturday fortify’d w" some backers on, I mean if 
we stay so long, as I believe y‘ will be y® latest & therefore If 
you do me y® Honour of a Letter I beg it may be y* next Post. I 
desire y‘ w' I have told of y* Lambeth Conference may go no farther 
for ’twas all to be mighty secrecy & may do me a diskindness in 
his Grace’s favour if known... .’ 





Reviews of Books 


A History of Greece. By Evetyn Asport,M.A., LL.D. Part I. From the 
Earliest Times to the Ionian Revolt. 8vo. (London: Rivingtons. 1888.) 


Dr. Asportt prefixes to his first volume the following motto from Strabo : 
‘ Ancient historians record much that is untrue ; they have been brought 
up in an atmosphere of falsehood, owing to the writing of fables, hence 
they frequently disagree when relating the same event.’ We soon dis- 
cover the feeling which has prompted the selection of this motto. The 
author has the profoundest mistrust of our early sources of information, 
and is never tired of reminding his readers on what insecure foundations 
their ideas of ancient Greek history rest, and must.continue to rest. It 
is not easy to find a single page out of the first four hundred or more in 
which we are not bidden to note the contradictions, discrepancies, unhis- 
torical conceptions, uncritical assertions, legends in the form of history, 
histories in the form of legend, which beset the path of the searcher after 
truth. The result is that our first, and probably mistaken, impression - of 
the book is that it marks a step backward, rather than forward, in our 
knowledge of the past. Modern German historians produce exactly the 
opposite impression. They generally contrive to present a theory which 
is, in the main, new, and which professes to reclaim a certain amount of 
territory from the wilderness of prehistoric time, and to reduce it to cultiva- 
tion and order. Dr. Abbott is not a theorist in history, and he constantly 
reminds us quietly that even the latest theory is not always true. He 
prefers confessing a problem insoluble as yet, to risking a brilliant but 
untrustworthy solution. And here no doubt he is right, It is better to 
know that we do not know, than, ignorant, to imagine that we do. 

Accordingly, such a theory as that of Curtius on the Ionic migrations, 
which its author maintains as strongly as ever in his last edition, and 
which Busolt scarcely condescends to refute in a footnote, is not men- 
tioned in this book. Even Busolt’s account of the growth of Spartan 
power in the Peloponnesus is regarded with suspicion, as being too 
complete to be true. Recent antiquarian discoveries, however brilliant, 
have settled little. The problem of the Trojan war is not solved because 
buried cities have been found at Hissarlik, and the Lion Gate at Mycene 
has rather increased than diminished our difficulties in estimating the 
civilisation of ancient Greece. 

It is, perhaps, this disinclination to theorise which has induced 
Dr. Abbott to lay very little stress on what may be called the historical 
development of the Greeks as a whole. We should have expected to find 
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some discussion of the undoubted traces of ancient federal unions, of which 
Beotia presents the most marked instance. We could have wished to 
find some remarks (besides the very brief ones which occur in the 
chapter on colonisation) on the decline of monarchy throughout Greece, 
with a glance at the exception, which proves the rule, in the case of 
Sparta, and the interesting case of arrested development in Thessaly. It 
would have been more historically correct to show, quite apart from the 
notices in each individual case, how the inevitable decursus from 
monarchy to oligarchy, tyranny, and democracy, presents a perfect 
instance in the history of Athens, but in other states was either modified 
or delayed. 

Considerations of space have perhaps something to do with the matter, 
but it does not seem as if the author was always happy in adducing the 
evidence which tells best for his view of a particular subject, or in giving 
the kind of information which ought not to be omitted. Thus on p. 26 
we have brought forward as evidence that the Hellenes ‘separated from 
the barbarian nations which preceded them,’ a quotation from Herod. i. 60, 
amexpiOn ék Tadacrépov Tod BupHapov EOreo¢e ro "EAAnvecoy, But on reference 
to the original we find that the passage has nothing to do with the 
derivation of Hellenes from a barbarian stock, but dwells on the fact that 
the Hellenes were distinguished from the barbarians by their superior 
wisdom and staid common sense: a7expidn in fact is mistranslated, and 
the passage when quoted in full tells against, instead of for, the author’s 
object in quoting it. Ch. 58, close by, would have furnished the right 
quotation for the object in view. 

Again, in the brief discussion on the dual monarchy at Sparta (p. 206), 
it might have been well to mention the view which regards the bisection 
of the regal power, as in the case of the consuls at Rome, as one of the 
safeguards of its continuance and of its moderation. No attempt is made 
to explain the origin of the ephorate at Sparta, but we surely ought to 
have been told that there is evidence of the occurrence of the office at 
other Dorian settlements, e.g. Cyrene and Thera, So again, in the 
account of the Helots, we ought not to have had given us a derivation of 
the name which Miiller and Liddell and Scott reject, and which Rawlinson 
pronounces wrong ‘ both historically and etymologically,’ while the deriva- 
tion which seems to account for the peculiarity of the Helots’ position is 
not mentioned at all. 

In the account of the Olympic games, it would have been well to ex- 
plain what was meant by the rérratdov, if only by quoting the celebrated 
distich. And surely it is hardly correct to say ‘we do not know how 
many days the festival lasted,’ in view of Pindar, Olymp. v. ii., &é0\wv 
reprrapepoe eda, and the general consensus of interpreters. Why on 
p. 817 is ‘ Dorieis’ given as the fourth town of the Dorian tetrapolis in 
Doris, instead of the accepted Pindus of Strabo and Scymnus? By an 
oversight, no mention is made of the very interesting fact that the priestly 
state of Eleusis maintained its independence of Athens until certainly the 
seventh century B.c., and when conquered (see Paus. i, 38) retained by 
treaty the privacy of its sacred rites. 

These and other points which admit of easy alteration do little to 
impair the value of the book as a whole. When completed, it will supply 
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a want long felt, that of a good history of Greece of a size intermediate 
between Thirlwall, Grote, and Curtius on the one hand, and the smaller 
text-books and manuals on the other. A. H. Cooke. 


Tne Politics of Aristotle. Vol. 1. Introduction. Vol. II. Essays: Text 
and Notes, Books I. Il. By W. L. Newman. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 1887.) 


THE appearance of the work to which Mr. Newman has devoted the 
labours of many years is an event of capital importance. As an edition 
of a difficult author on an elaborate scale it deserves to rank high; the 
accurate scholarship it displays should do something to raise the standard 
of Aristotelian studies in this country. In this notice, however, attention 
can more profitably be directed to the invaluable aids afforded by it to the 
historical student. 

To speak first of the introduction. It is no easy task to expound 
Aristotle’s political teaching, even in a volume of 580 pages. Oncken 
traverses the same ground, but shows less sobriety of judgment; the 
chapters in Hildenbrand and Zeller were of value when they were written. 
Mr. Newman’s work, a storehouse of compact and copious information, 
owes its undoubted superiority in part to his writing at a later date ; 
though there are not wanting indications that this first volume has been 
composed scme time, and might perhaps with advantage have been earlier 
given to the world. Thoroughness and fulness of detail are its dis- 
tinctive features; a loose arrangement and a tendency to discursiveness 
its besetting faults. Possibly some one who has mastered Mr. Newman’s 
continuous exposition, and who is at home in all its windings, might so 
far profit by it as to state in more summary fashion the fundamental 
principles of Aristotle’s political philosophy; yet it is at least as likely 
that economy of words would but increase the obscurity of the subject, 
which here at any rate is viewed on all sides and presented in a flood of 
light. The rich diversity of the contents is astonishing. From matter 
purely introductory, on the nature, place, and method of political science, 
the reader goes back now (p. 15) to analyse the conceptions of necessity, 
nature, spontaneity, and fortune in the approved peripatetic fashion ; now 
(p. 41) to determine the exact content of that technical term, corwria 
(association), ‘the genus of things to which the state belongs;’ again 
(p. 44) to investigate the time-honoured ‘four causes.’ Exposition 
alternates throughout with comment, diverging at one point into a specu- 
lation as to what would have been Aristotle’s method had he made of 
politics a purely descriptive science, or had he but made a larger use of 
unproved opinion and trusted less to theoretic science ; at another (p. 50) 
into a comparison of the platonic method of inquiry with Aristotle’s teleo- 
logy. The conclusion of the whole matter, that the city-state exists to 
promote good life or virtuous action, is no sooner attained than it is sub- 
jected to a searching criticism (pp. 68-83). So with the dogmas suc- 
cessively enunciated, which mark halting-places in a toilsome ascent : 
that the best constitution is the organisation of the city-state to fulfil its 
end: that this organisation is characterised by common action and dif- 
ferentiation: that the state is a distributor of advantages, functions 
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possessions ; the constitution a course of life marked out by the state 
and reflected in its scheme of distribution; whence follows a classifi- 
cation of constitutions from true aristocracy downwards, based upon the 
attribute or group of attributes to which power is awarded. There is 
something of Aristotle’s own complexity and methodic precision in all 
this: one needs to know the treatise very thoroughly in order to appre- 
ciate to the full the contributions here made to its elucidation. There is 
necessarily a good deal of paraphrase, or expanded analysis, of the 
‘ Politics ;’ which deserts the order of the text, however, to introduce from 
book 4 (7), at an early stage, the social structure of the perfect state with 
its sharp distinction of necessary from noble work, and of the true 
citizens from the agricultural, mechanic, and servile classes concerned 
with necessary work. This change is justified by the clearer insight 
thus given into the principles upon which Aristotle in book 1 proceeds 
to reform the ‘science of supply’! and slavery, and to rehabilitate the 
household and the right of property in severalty. The second book 
suggests a comparison of Aristotle’s ideal household with the average 
Athenian household, or again with our modern conception: such far- 
reaching paths of inquiry open to us at every turn. After a clever 
summary of the lessons taught by the review of Plato’s two ideal states, 
and the constitutions of Sparta, Crete, and Carthage, it is pointed out 
how the good points in them are imitated and the mistakes avoided when 
Aristotle comes to construct his own ideal. Through the rest of the 
treatise the analysis proceeds more regularly, but it is broken into two 
unequal parts: books 3-5 (pp. 208-374) are separated from the re- 
maining three (pp. 489-548) by what is really an essay ‘On the History 
of Political Inquiry in Greece,’ obviously an incomplete essay, or else it 
should have included the substance of the preceding 374 pages. It leads 
up to a contrast between Plato and Aristotle, emphasising one or two 
favourite themes: that the ideal of the ‘ Republic’ is not a state of equal 
citizens, but of unequals, of protectors and protected; while that of the 
‘ Laws’ is a machine systematically training a large body of citizens to 
virtue under the appearance, rather than the reality, of mixed govern- 
ment. Here of all places in the volume follows a life of Aristotle, and 
some admirable remarks (1) on his connexion with Macedon, and (2) on 
his style; a bizarre arrangement which may have some hidden purpose, 
though what it is we fail to see. The reader will be a little reminded 
of that Aristotelian editor who frankly owned that when he had once put 
on paper his thoughts and his collections he found it quite impossible to 
rewrite and rearrange. But very happy remarks are scattered here and 
there. ‘History justified the leaning of Aristotle’ to the city-state, 
‘The future rested not with the Macedonian @»0¢, but with Carthage 
and Rome.’ In Plato’s intention ‘the political philosopher in Greece 
was to be all and more than all that the prophet had been to another 
people.’ ‘ The “ Politics” is at once the portraiture of an ideal state and 
a statesman’s manual.’ Here we pause to record the high estimate which 
Mr. Newman has formed of the last three books, with the enlarged view 


' The science of supply seems a grotesque term for the study pursued by Adam 
Smith in his Wealth of Nations, which he did not, any more than Aristotle, dissociate 
from the wealth of individuals. 


L2 
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of the functions of political philosophy which they present. We seem, 
he says, to pass at the commencement of book 6 (4) into a wholly new 
department, the technical as contrasted with the ethical side of political 
inquiry. He emphasises the difference of tone, the vast constitutional 
and historical knowledge displayed, the abiding value of the suggestions. 
In this part of the work the variety of constitutions is traced to varying 
social conditions and not merely to a difference of ethical creed. The 
problem is, how to improve the constitution and administration of the 
actual state, in any of its defective forms which happens to suit given 
social conditions: how to set it up and keep it going, for which purpose 
its defects must, as far as possible, be removed or softened. The volume 
concludes with remarks, for the most part criticisms, upon the Aristo- 
telian (one might almost say, the ancient) ideal of the state: the source 
of spiritual life, aiming, like a religious society, at the perfection of its 
members; possessing in the laws an irresistible moulding influence, to 
which the sway of a Luther, or Calvin, or Knox, in modern times is, 
although the nearest, but a faint approximation. In his own eloquent 
words :— 

‘It was the state that had made ancient societies what they were; and 
when they felt the need of a reform and asked themselves how it could 
come about, they sought it not in a reformation of religion, or at all 
events not in that alone, but in a reformation of the state. Plato and 
Aristotle were faithful to Greek traditions when they endeavoured to 
make the state the main lever of moral and spiritual amendment. Aird¢ 
6 rpwoac avrog iaverac, The state exists for spiritual ends, and must be 
so organised as to be fit for the task of promoting them. Everything 
tended to guide Aristotle to a conception of the state as a small and in- 
timate unity, dominated from one end to the other by a single idea, 
inspired and permeated by its law—a more human Lacedemon, a wiser 
and more many-sided Jerusalem.’ (Pp. 559 sq.) 

In the second volume the former of two prefatory essays concerns 
the higher criticism, as it is called, vindicating for the ‘ Politics’ a place in 
some Alexandrian library, probably that of the Museum under Calli- 
machus, about 250 B.c. This is an inference from Diogenes Laertius’s 
catalogue of the Aristotelian writings, which is of earlier date than their 
revision and rearrangement by Andronicus in the first century B.c. It is 
well known that there is almost a total dearth of testimony to the ‘ Politics’ 
in the five centuries which separate Aristotle from Alexander Aphro- 
disiensis. A large stock of material is here collected as evidence that it 
found readers even in those times; and though this falls short of proof in 
most cases, yet traces of some acquaintance, direct or indirect, are often 
rendered highly probable. It seems as certain that Philodemus and 
sundry of Plutarch’s authorities had studied the ‘ Politics’ as it is that 
Cicero had not. A more interesting fact is next brought to light, that 
the treatise marks its own division into parts, ‘first discourses’ (mparo 
Adyor) being quoted as distinct from the rest. These are assumed to be 
the first three books, after which comes a natural break. Then should 
follow the two books on the ideal state, now relegated to the end of our 
manuscripts : lastly, the three remaining books, which show a difference 
in tone and aim, as was remarked above. Mr. Newman agrees with 
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Birt in assuming that the book ‘On Revolutions,’ the old fifth book, was 
originally written as a separate treatise, and only inserted by an after- 
thought in its present place. His order of the books then is that to which 
Zeller inclines, ABI (first discourses) HO (on the ideal state) AEZ; and 
he can easily account for the displacement of the books on the ideal state. 
There is much to be said for this order; it attains its end at the cost of 
the minimum of disturbance. Unfortunately it creates fresh confusion in 
the notation of the two books which then come at the end: Mr. Newman’s 
7 (5) = viii (v) of St. Hilaire and Bekker, his 8 (6) = their vii (vi). A 
heavy responsibility for the confusion rests with the first offenders, St. 
Hilaire and Bekker (in his smaller edition). They might have arranged 
the books as they pleased, but they should have been careful to attach to 
them in the new order the old numerals, which would have served like 
proper names. 

The treatise then is presented as an incomplete unity, its three or four 
component parts fitting together more or less, but not perfectly. This is 
accounted for chiefly by the idiosyncrasies of Aristotle's authorship, the 
development of his view as he passed on, like a pioneer, from one subject 
to another; at the same time the hypothesis that he never finished the 
work or gave it a final revision, is not rejected. That Theophrastus is the 
author of the whole or of part, is pronounced improbable on internal 
grounds, e.g. we should then expect anachronisms. Mr. Newman’s 
position is thus distinctly conservative, though from occasional admissions 
we gather that he is not altogether at his ease. He adduces the argu- 
ments for and against the genuineness of b. 1 c. 11, on which a friend 
of his has cast doubts for the first time, we believe. We hear of ‘a 
chaotic state’ of certain chapters: of possibly ‘intrusive passages.’ It is 
cautiously admitted that suspected passages may be spurious ; meanwhile 
books 1 and 2 are treated (except half-a-dozen lines in b. 2. ¢. 12) as wholly 
genuine. It is urged that, if Aristotle’s lectures were taken down, pretty 
close reports would differ but little from composition strictly so called 
dictated to an amanuensis. Lastly, there is a set formula which recurs 
as a sort of official parliamentary reply to inconvenient questions, to the 
effect that ‘ we cannot penetrate the secrets of the workshop, or perhaps 
we should rather say, the peripatetic school.’ The italics are ours. 

The main strength of the commentary lies in the author s unrivalled 
acquaintance with ancient history. He has not simply the leading 
authorities but late and out-of-the-way writers, the fragments of the 
historians and the dramatists, perfectly at command. After all the 
antiquarian lore accumulated from the days of Schneider to those of 
Susemihl, no inconsiderable store of learning remained to be garnered in 
this edition. It is by way of illustration from the range of contemporary 
events, or the utterances of predecessors, that light is best thrown upon 
a work ‘ where more is meant than meets the eye;’ which, as Mr. New- 
man admirably says, ‘concise and elliptical, with a rapid and eager 
movement, seems to expect in the reader some such quickness and delicacy 
of apprehension as grows up in societies of an intimate nature, where a 
pregnant word or two suffices to convey a thought.’ For example: the 
censure of trade (b. 1c. 9) is connected with the extreme scarcity and 
dearness of corn at Athens, 330-326 B.c., ‘ owing, as was thought, to the 
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arts of the corn merchant, or the devices of huckstering officials in Egypt’ 
(vol. i. p. 185 2.). Hippodamus’s scheme gains upon us, if we assume it 
to have been suggested by his connexion as a Milesian with the dependent 
allies of Athens: it certainly seems to hit the weak point in the dicasteries 
(p. 888). The discussion in b. 4 (7) cc. 2, 8, whether foreign conquest 
or the arts of peace are the higher aim, obviously ‘ had a special appli- 
cability to the circumstances of Athens after the social war, and especially 
after Cheroneia’ (p. 311). The directions for the establishment of a 
‘ polity,’ b. 6 (4) c. 11, were possibly intended for Antipater (p. 470), who 
was responsible for the experiment when that form of government was 
actually tried in Athens, 321-317 B.c. When Aristotle recommends an 
intricate tangle of streets in a part of his city, defensible even after the 
walls have been carried, the reader is informed of the stout defence of 
Perinthus under these very circumstances, 340 B.c. (p. 336). He observes 
that money-making is not the end of strategy ; his editor calls up generals 
of the type of Chares (vol. ii. p. 193). Again, he alludes to statesmen 
who were nothing but financiers: Eubulus serves to point the remark, 
and we are referred to the sketch of him preserved in a fragment of 
Theopompus (pp. 208, 193). So with the references to the fish preserves 
of Agrigentum (p. 201), the connexion between the two states whereby a 
Milesian citizen could rent oil mills in Chios (p. 206), the women at 
Platza, who, unlike the Spartan heroines, were of use in the siege (p. 321), 
the various systems of employing slaves on public works (p. 293), to the 
wealth of Thasos and the fertility of Samos, as exposing them to attack 
(p. 291), and the Andrian affair of 333 B.c. (p. 333). It is an immense 
advantage to approach the study of the ‘ Politics’ under a master with a 
true historical sense, and the quickness to select at every turn the fitting 
illustration. 

Then, again, in regard to contemporary writers, it is proved that 
Aristotle had in mind, referred to and tacitly corrected, the writings of 
Isocrates, Xenophon, and Ephorus, precisely in the same way as we have 
always known that he alludes, without mentioning him, to Plato (pp. 155, 
212, 223, 228, 348 sqq.; ep. vol. i. p. 575n.). The history of two famous 
phrases is unearthed : it was Alcibiades who first spoke of the Spartan as 
running away by stealth from the law (vol. ii. p. 3387), and Ephorus said of 
the Thebans, that ‘ safe while at war, to have won empire was their ruin,’ 
before Aristotle applied the phrase to Sparta (p. 342). It is interesting 
to learn that Lycophron, quoted once in the ‘ Politics’ by name, had also 
challenged the reality of the distinction between the noble and the ill-born 
(p. 159): that Dicearchus and Theophrastus, who was probably a 
vegetarian, differed from their master’s view of the natural mode of life 
(pp. 128, 170, 176); from a casual expression in b.2c¢.7 that even in 
founding colonies unequal lots of land were often assigned (p. 283). It 
is a fine observation that Aristotle’s real opinion of the legislation of 
Lycurgus (p. 318), or of Plato’s ‘ Republic’ (p. 264), must be gathered 
not from the grumbling criticisms in the second book, but from remarks 
elsewhere (1296a 20 sqq., 1558a 28 sqq.), and, in Plato’s case, from 
the ‘ Politics’ as a whole. The illustrations from the history of other 
countries are not so numerous: the turbulence of Crete is compared with 
that of Poland and Genoa, and there is a good comparison of Sparta and 
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Rome (vol.i. p. 399). Inthe later books we may find more such parallels. 
That our expectations are always fulfilled would be too much tosay. One 
subsidiary field of inquiry—that into the origin of society—is almost 
wholly neglected. We do not agree as to the importance of constitutional 
monarchy (p. 282), or with some of the interpretations given of edfauoria 
(for which, as is remarked p. 342, ‘happiness’ is a misleading rendering). 
Nor should we deprecate conjectural emendation, or admit that Aristotle 
is ‘ not strictly an Attic writer; ’ what would become of Ephorus, Theo- 
pompus, and many other disciples of Isocrates? In dealing with many 
controverted questions, Mr. Newman manages to preserve his neutrality. 
But in the account of the form of government called ‘ polity’ (pp. 504-511), 
and the reasons why Aristotle, like Thucydides and Theramenes before 
him, preferred it tothe Athenian democracy, he seems to speak somewhat 
in his own person. His estimate of Theramenes is high: he supposes 
him (p. 470) to have been the subject of the enigmatic reference 6 (4) c. 11, 
1296a 38 sqq. as ‘ the only one of those who had played a leading part 
in the affairs of Greece who had encouraged the constitution which gives 
predominance to the moderately wealthy class.’ There are other indica- 
tions that he favours the view, say, of Thirlwall rather than that of Grote. 
Yet taken altogether the work before us is a worthy substitute for that 
account of the ‘ Politics’ which Grote might have written if he had not 
employed his last years upon the ‘ Organon.’ R. D. Hicks. 


Geschichte des Untergangs des griechisch-riémischen Heidentums. 
I. Staat und Kirche im Kampfe mit dem Heidentum. Von Victor 


ScHuLtze, Professor an der Universitit Greifswald. (Berlin: 1887.) 


Upon the whole, this is a disappointing work. On details it is often 
suggestive ; but it gives no good general view of the history. Dr. Schultze 
has studied his original writers laboriously enough, and brought out some 
minor points well: yet his results are strangely inaccurate. Occasional 
slips may claim indulgence as misprints, though they are unreasonably 
numerous ; but when plain errors are repeated on the simplest points (e.g. 
Julian’s relationship to Constantine) we cannot but fear that the author 
himself does not think it worth his while to be accurate. 

These may be particulars ; the generals are defective too. Dr. Schultze 
reads his authorities too mechanically. He notes the facts they state, but 
makes no serious effort to realise their positions and make their thoughts 
his own. He has not even discovered that christianity and heathenism 
cannot be opposed to each other as homogeneous quantities of fixed value. 
He allows hardly anything for their action and reaction on each other, 
for the differences of christian belief and still more of christian practice, for 
the changes of heathen thought, or for the anarchy of heathen worships. 

Let us give an instance. The treatise de Incarnatione Verbi Dei is 
commonly supposed to be an early work of Athanasius, written about the 
year 317. Dr. Schultze ascribes it to a nameless writer late in the reign 
of Constantius, or say 350-361. He allows its resemblance to the Orationes 
contra Arianos, but urges (this is the only argument he gives) that its 
confident description of the fall of heathenism is not justified by facts before 
the middle of the century. But this is not the question. Hope is one thing, 
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the reason for it is another. Consider the reaction from the great perse- 
cution of Maximin Daza. For ten long years the christian has carried 
his life in his hand, knowing that any moment may fix him on the cross 
or send him to fight with beasts. He has seen the sufferings of christian 
men, the shame of christian women in the amphitheatre, and some of his 
own near friends have been faithful unto death. Then comes the sudden 
deliverance —the edict of Milan and the fall of the tyrants. Is it strange 
if his enthusiasm carries him a little beyond the facts of that year (say) 317 ? 
Is he far wrong if he sees in the defeat of Rome the subjection of the 
world to Christ ? The bright hopefulness of young Athanasius is just as 
natural and just as characteristic as the fierce exultation of the old African 
rhetorician. They are different sides of the same thing. 
H. M. Gwartkin. 


Geschichte der deutschen Urzeit. Von Feuix Daun. 
(Gotha: 1883 and 1888.) 


In these two volumes, or, to speak more precisely, in this volume divided 
into two parts, we have Professor Dahn’s contribution to Perthes’ series of 
‘ Histories of the European States.’ The publishers frankly confess that 
the ‘ History of Germany’ in that series no longer corresponded to the 
high character of the series as a whole, and they have therefore deter- 
mined to have it rewritten in a scientific spirit by scholars fully con- 
versant with all the results of historic research during the last thirty 
years. To Professor Dahn has been assigned the duty of describing the 
external and internal history of the German people down to the time of 
the great emperor Charles; and no one will question his pre-eminent 
fitness for the task. After dealing with German kingship generally, but 
especially among the two great branches of the Gothic nation, in his 
great work, ‘ Die Konige der Germanen,’ he has in his ‘ Urgeschichte der 
germanischen und romanischen Vélker’ devoted a large amount of time 
and labour to the history of the Franks, and thus has well prepared him- 
self for writing that first volume of the history of Germany which must 
after all be chiefly a Frankish history. He himself thus indicates the 
relation between the two works ‘ Geschichte der deutschen Urzeit’ and 
the ‘ Urgeschichte’ in the following paragraph (I. b. 125) :— 

‘For a German history the fates of the individual German stems, and 
most especially those of the peoples on the right bank of the Rhine, are 
far more important than the foreign relations of the Frankish monarchy 
to the Goths, Langobards, and Byzantines. Unfortunately it is not till 
the time of the descendants of Arnulf (Carolingians) that we get much 
light upon them: still it is the internal development, economic, social, 
constitutional, and artistic, which, whether under the Merovingians or the 
Arnulfings, is the weightiest matter for a German history. Quite other- 
wise was it in a history of the German and Romance nations; and 
therefore in that work, on the contrary, the political history was set forth 
in detail, the history of the laws and the constitution in bare outline, so 
that the two works may be looked upon as complementary to one 
another.’ 

In the first section of the book the social condition of the Germans in 
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their primeval settlements east of the Rhine is painted with as much 
fulness as our scanty information permits, Dahn especially delights to 
trace the clan (Sippe-Staat) broadening out into the commune (Gemeinde), 
that into the canton (Gaw-Staat), and that again into the nation. Out of 
many nations Clovis and Charles founded the empire of the Franks ; 
and Dahn, who fought, we believe, at Spicheren, hints (though only 
in a Vorwort) that the same crowning of the edifice was seen when the 
various peoples of Germany, the descendants of Saxons and Alamanni, of 
Thuringians and Bavarians, united to proclaim William I emperor of 
Germany in the palace of Versailles. 

Professor Dahn’s bias, as the students of his ‘ Kénige der Germanen’ 
know, is strongly towards the juristic aspect of historical questions. He — 
discusses with keen interest the relation between the two modes of 
seeking redress for an injury, by wager of battle (Fehdegang) and wager 
of law (Rechtsgang), and clearly marks the steps by which the latter 
became first a permissible alternative and then a necessary substitute for 
the former. So too with the essentially Teutonic custom of wergeld, and 
the rights and duties of the clan (Sippe) to which the receiver or payer 
of this compensation money belonged. And again, as to the claim of 
guardianship (mwndiwm) over females and orphans, he uses the change in 
this respect as a forcible illustration of the transition from the clan 
rights to the rights of the fully developed and organised state. 

The professor does not forget, nor let us forget, that his business is 
with German history. He therefore, as has been already hinted, keeps 
closely to the history of Austrasia, leaving Neustria, Aquitaine, and 
Burgundy comparatively unnoticed, except, of course, so far as the 
substantial unity of the Frankish kingdom, notwithstanding all its in- 
testine wars and commotions, compels him to notice them. He hunts 
for every obscure notice that the chroniclers and the monkish biographers 
can furnish to us as to the process of conquest by which the tribes on 
the east of the Rhine, Thuringians, Saxons, Bavarians, became welded 
into the Frankish empire; but it is astonishing how little the information 
thus eagerly sought after amounts to, though the change to which it 
relates is of such vast importance in European history. 

He assigns a very early date indeed for the transformation of the old 
birth nobility among the Franks into a nobility by court service (Dienst- 
Adel) ; indeed, he scarcely allows the former to have obtained any footing at 
all in the monarchy as constituted by Chlodovech (Clovis). This is a point 
on which one would have liked a little more substantive proof from the 
professor ; but such proof is, perhaps, in the nature of things, impossible. 
Of course, the mere fact that the majores domus made themselves in the 
seventh century virtual masters of the realm of Austrasia, is the best 
proof we can have that, by that time at any rate, the nobility by court 
service had attained to proportions quite unknown in the old Teutonic 
polity. 

Professor Dahn is, we are glad to see, a decided partisan of Brune- 
childis against Fredegonde, who has always seemed to us one of the 
most hateful personages in Frankish history. He thinks that upon the 
Austrasian queen, as upon her brother-in-law, Guntram of Burgundy, 
lay an imperative necessity of struggling for crown’s and people’s sake 
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against the rapidly increasing, and at that time anarchic, power of 
the Dienst-Adel. In pursuit of this one end, the preservation of the 
power of the crown, she undoubtedly showed herself bitter and unsparing 
towards her foes; acting entirely in accordance with the spirit of her 
barbarous age. But he thinks that she did not make secret and 
treacherous assassinations her common practice, as was the case with 
the Neustrian Fredegonde, but rather that her enemies were generally 
removed by something like judicial process; in fact, though he does not 
use the comparison, we infer that he would make for Brunechildis a some- 
what similar apologia to that which Mr. Froude has made for Henry VIII. 

We have only indicated a few of the points suggested by a perusal of 
Dahn’s ‘ Deutsche Geschichte,’ and will not even touch on his description 
of the mighty Charles in all the various aspects of his world-historical 
work. 

We have only one fault to find with the book, and that is, that, in 
accordance with a custom which we are sorry to see spreading among 
German authors, it calls itself one volume, whereas it is really two. 
Erster Band, erste Hdlfte, and Erster Band, zweite Hiilfte, are very 
unwieldy names, and necessitate a reference by I.a and I. in addition 
to the page. Surely a Band is that which one must bind up in one 
volume; and no importunity.of publishers should induce an author who 
knows that his subject requires two such Bénde, to call them one. 

TxHos. HopGKIN. 


Bracton’s Notebook. A Collection of Cases decided in the King’s Courts 
during the Reign of Henry III ; annotated by a Lawyer of that ‘Time, 
seemingly by Henry of Bratton. Edited by F. W. Marrnanp. 
(Cambridge: University Press. 1887.) 


Ir the history of our ancient land laws should ever be seriously under- 
taken, there is no doubt that Mr. Maitland’s edition of ‘ Bracton’s Note- 
book’ will supply materials of the highest quality and importance. The 
manuscript, which he has now published with an introductory volume of 
valuable ‘critical apparatus,’ was first brought into public notice by 
Mr. Vinogradoff, who called attention to its contents in a letter printed 
in the Atheneum of 19 July 1884. He gave reasons for supposing that 
it had been compiled for Bracton’s use, and might be considered as 
forming in one sense the groundwork of the treatise ‘De Legibus.’ He 
thought that, if this should turn out to be the fact, we should be very much 
helped in tracing the great jurist’s way of handling and selecting his 
records. But he showed that in any case the manuscript must be of the 
highest value, apart from the question of its being compiled under 
Bracton’s direction, since it gives ‘a careful and copious selection of 
cases’ for the first twenty-four years of Henry III, many of the rolls 
from which it was copied having long since been lost. Its publication 
must therefore be a noteworthy event from an historical point of view, as 
well as being a matter of considerable literary interest. Mr. Maitland 
tells us that there are two tasks which ought to be undertaken without 
delay, and which will be made easier by the publication of the ‘ Notebook.’ 
The first is a new edition of Bracton’s treatise, the text of which is still 
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in a very corrupt condition. There is certainly room enough for this 
part of the work, notwithstanding the labour expended on the edition 
which lately appeared under the authority of the master of the rolls. 
Mr. Maitland acknowledges the help which he has derived from the pre- 
faces of Sir Travers Twiss; but as to the text he seems to look forward 
to its being dealt with by Mr. Vinogradoff himself, ‘who in a few 
weeks learned more about Bracton’s text than any Englishman has 
known since Selden died.’ The other task is of a far more difficult cha- 
racter, no less indeed than the writing of a history of English law, ‘at 
least from the thirteenth century downwards.’ This may perhaps be 
achieved by some of the antiquarian scholars of Germany or America ; it 
seems hardly likely that anyone in this country will have the patience 
and learning to attempt it. Mr. Maitland, while encouraging the student, 
reveals the difficulty of the work, and makes us wonder if ‘ the inextri- 
cable tangle’ of the real actions can ever be thoroughly unravelled. Even 
a knowledge of the crabbed lore of the year-books, which satisfied Fitz- 
herbert and Coke, will carry us but a little way, for we are told that it is 
hopeless to attack the matter in the year-books without a training in 
earlier law; ‘the material has become too complex, and a beginning 
must be found when as yet the writs of entry were novelties, and the 
proprietary writ of right was still sharply opposed to the possessory 
assizes.’ The reader is warned that the whole history of real actions 
must be ‘ utterly unintelligible’ to those who agree with Blackstone’s view. 
The great chief justice is dismissed with scant mercy. ‘The chaos of 
Coke is bad chaos as it stands: what it would have been but for Littleton 
and Bracton one does not like to think.’ Most people will be inclined to 
give the matter up, like Oliver Cromwell, who declared the whole thing 
to be ‘an ungodly jumble,’ or to vow that they will not ‘listen to such 
stuff,’ like those who heard the widow Blackacre’s moot point. ‘ You are 
out, child. There are Ayle, Pere, and Fitz. Ayle is seised in fee of 
Blackacre, and being so seised John a-Stiles disseises the Ayle; Ayle 
makes claim, and the disseisor dies; then the Pere enters, the Pere, 
Sirrah ! the Pere ; and the Fitz enters upon the Pere, and the Ayle brings 
his writ of disseisin in the post, and the Pere brings his writ of disseisin 
in the per,’ andsoon. Mr. Maitland’s introduction will enable his readers 
to solve even such problems as these. In the period which is covered by 
the ‘ Notebook,’ between the years 1217 and 1240, the improvements effected 
by Magna Carta were just coming into operation. Compurgation, or trial 
by witnesses, and the horribly grotesque trial by battle were fast being 
superseded by ‘ that new-fangled royal institution, the jury,’ though they 
preserved a kind of hypothetical existence till the present century. The 
county courts, however, were still busy, the freeholders of the shire sitting 
as judges under the superintendence of the sheriff ; ‘ the work is hazardous, 
for the disappointed are apt to complain to the royal court, and then four 
knights must repeat the record of the county court, and if it be contra- 
dicted, then the county will have to fight for it by the body of the county 
champion.’ It is observable, however, that the necessity for an actual 
battle seems to have been generally evaded, in the cases with which the 
‘ Notebook ’ deals, either by the default of one of the parties or the inter- 
vention of the royal authority, as in the well-known instance of the 
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judicial duel at Tothill Fields in the reign of Elizabeth, where, ‘ after 
much formal solemnity, and proclamation being made, the non-appearance 
of the demandants was recorded, and a non-suit prayed, which was made, 
and the lands adjudged to the tenant with costs of suit, for the queen had 
so ordered that they were not to fight.’ Mr. Maitland observes on the 
appeals from the county courts, that the four knights are employed for 
all manner of purposes. They must sit with the recognitors on the grand 
assize, and take part in those quaint observances which were last recorded 
in the case of Tyssen v. Clarke in Wilson’s reports. They must ride to 
see if a sick man has duly appointed an attorney, and whether a person 
excused from attendance is actually ‘ in bed without his breeches.’ Their 
presence was constantly required at Westminster, where many assizes 
continued to be taken notwithstanding the provisions of the charter. 
‘The day seems, and of course is, near at hand, when knights of the shire 
will represent the shire in a parliament.’ 

The real action on a writ of right, leading to the judicial battle or the 
grand assize, was being superseded by the possessory action. The great 
success of the assize of novel disseisin, which (as Mr. Maitland shows) 
was not confined to the recovery of land, led to the introduction of other 
summary remedies. New writs of entry were invented in extension of the 
‘royal protection of possession ;’ but they could only be used ‘ when some 
definite flaw of recent date could be found in the tenant’s title.’ The 
possessor might have come to the land under a disseisor, or be holding 
over after his term had expired, or he might have acquired the estate 
through the wrongful act of a dowager or other limited owner. In such 
cases the king’s court was enabled by the new writs of entry to act as a 
court of first instance ; but there was always a good deal of jealousy dis- 
played by the feudal magnates with regard to the extension of the king’s 
jurisdiction, and the power of the judges to alter the law in this way was 
abridged as soon as the authority of parliament was established. ‘ Thence- 
forth,’ says Mr. Maitland, ‘ the common law was dammed, and forced to 
flow in unnatural artificial channels: the supremacy of parliament may 
have been worth the price paid for it ; none the less the price was high.’ 

At the time when this collection of cases was compiled the courts of king’s 
bench and common pleas were not yet completely differentiated. There 
were, however, practical differences between the pleas which followed the 
king and those which, by the provisions of the charter, were to be tried 
before the judges at Westminster. We may say that there was a court of 
common pleas without a distinct body of judges. Mr. Maitland points out 
that there is more difficulty about saying that the pleas which followed 
the king were pleas in the court of king’s bench; ‘the germs of what 
came to be three distinct jurisdictions are hardly yet to be distinguished, 
namely, the jurisdiction of the king’s bench, that of the king in council, 
and that of the king in parliament.’ All these cases, we are told, are en- 
rolled in the same rolls, and even ‘ distinctly legislative acts ’ are recorded 
among them. The first extant roll of pleas which followed the king is 
dated in 1234, when a revolution had just taken place by which the justiciary 
Segrave and the foreigners had been expelled from power, and Hubert de 
Burgh and the insurgent barons had been restored to favour. The pleas of 
the courts held at Westminster had been recorded in an earlier set of rolls, 
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from which we may gather that ‘ from the very beginning of Henry’s reign 
there were justices sitting in the bench every term, except when an eyre in 
many counties took them all away from Westminster.’ It seems likely, 
therefore, that Mr. Maitland’s theory is correct, and that the year 1234 
marks an epoch at which ‘ two separate tribunals, each with its own record,’ 
were definitely established. 

The ‘ Notebook’ appears to be a collection of cases transcribed from 
these judicial rolls. The records themselves being extant for about half 
the period covered by the transcripts, it was easy to establish the fact 
that the compiler extracted all the important passages of the cases which 
he intended to use. The extant rolls themselves are found to have been 
scored in the margin so as to indicate the cases to be copied, and some of 
the peculiarities in the scoring and in corresponding passages of the ‘ Note- 
book’ are so marked as to make it highly probable that the original docu- 
ments were pencilled and noted by the person for whom the book was 
compiled. That he was a person of high authority seems likely from the 
fact that he was allowed to make lines and marginal notes on the national 
records. It is suggested that he may have been Bracton himself, who is 
known to have had some of the plea-rolls in his possession, an order 
having been made in 1258 that ‘ Henry de Bratton’ should bring into the 
treasury the rolls of Martin Pateshull and William de Raleigh, of which 
he made such abundant use in his treatise. The theory is borne out by 
a good deal of corroborative evidence. In the first place, as Mr. Maitland 
points out, the compiler of the ‘ Notebook’ has used the same rolls as those 
which are cited in Bracton’s treatise. The compiler and Bracton both 
begin at the same date to collect cases from the rolls of the bench ; ‘ both 
at the same point cease taking cases from the rolls of the bench and 
begin taking cases from the roll of pleas which follow the king. Of rolls 
of this latter kind both use precisely the same six, the six which just 
cover the time when William Raleigh held the Placita coram Rege ; both, 
working years after Pateshull was in his grave, seem either to treat the 
rolls of his eyres as the best of all eyre rolls, or to happen to have those 
particular rolls ready to hand.’ Mr. Maitland bases his second argument 
on the selection of cases. As to this the evidence is of a slighter kind. 
Where Bracton and the compiler use the same rolls, about half the cases 
cited in the treatise are also found in the ‘ Notebook.’ Bracton quotes 
about five hundred cases, and the ‘ Notebook’ contains transcripts of about 
two thousand, and it is found that of these about one-tenth in number are 
among Bracton’s five hundred. The third argument arises from the close 
connexion between passages in the treatise and marginal entries in the 
‘Notebook.’ The date of the collection is fixed by internal evidence between 
the years 1240 and 1256, but the marginal notes may have been a later 
addition. Some of them, for all that we know, may have actually been 
copied from Bracton’s treatise; but there are some examples in which a 
similarity of language and argument might fairly lead us to suppose that 
the annotator and the writer of the treatise were one and the same 
person. There are also certain cases, ‘noted up’ in the margin of the 
‘ Notebook,’ which seem to refer in every instance to persons or localities 
well known to Bracton. The two persons, if they are two, are ‘ interested 
in the same counties, in the same set of people, and have personal as well 
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as professional interests in common.’ Nothing could be more ingenious 
than the imaginary tour through Devon and Cornwall in which Mr. 
Maitland works out the geography of the ten cases which he supposes 
the great jurist to have jotted down in his ‘ Notebook’ for comparison and 
remembrance. The last part of his argument turns on ‘the conjectural 
history of a muddle.’ Bracton and the compiler of the transcript seem to 
have each made the same blunder as to the proceedings of the parliament 
at Merton and the refusal of the barons to allow the English law of 
bastardy to be changed. Mr. Maitland supposes that the mistake arose 
out of a clerical error in the ‘ Notebook,’ which Bracton afterwards followed, 
instead of trying to remember what actually happened. This is the 
weakest part of the argument. But, taking the whole matter together, 
it must be allowed that Mr. Maitland has collected a surprising number 
of coincidences in support of the view which he has adopted, and that on 
the evidence as it stands ‘ Bracton is entitled to a judgment, a revocable 
judgment.’ 

Whether this conclusion be accepted or not, Mr. Maitland has little 
doubt that the ‘ Notebook’ came long after Bracton’s time into the hands 
of Chief Justice Fitzherbert, who published his grand abridgment in the 
year 1514. On this theory the book becomes ‘ mediately through Fitz- 
herbert ’ one of the main authorities for Lord Coke’s view of the common 
law. The point is somewhat doubtful. Attention has often been called 
to the fact that Fitzherbert cited many cases from the reign of Henry III 
which were earlier in date than any extant year-book, and it was uncertain 
whether he had access to a manuscript collection of the kind now under 
discussion, or whether he was forced to the repulsive task of consulting 
the plea-rolls themselves. Mr. Maitland claims to have solved the 
difficulty by showing that the cases cited by the chief justice follow the 
somewhat capricious arrangement of the ‘ Notebook,’ and that some of the 
mistakes of years and terms to be found in the grand abridgment can 
only be explained on the theory that the ‘ Notebook ’ was used as an original 
authority, and was used without sufficient care. There is, however, one 
well-known passage about the custom of Kent, in which Fitzherbert cites 
a case of the 9th year of King Henry relating to lands of the priory of 
Canterbury ; this is evidently case 703 of the ‘ Notebook,’ relating to lands 
in Suffolk belonging to the same monastery in which the jury found that the 
property was not partible among sons because it was held by military service. 
Fitzherbert leaves out the reference to the county, and notes that ‘lands 
held by knight service are not partible by the custom of Kent ;’ itis clear 
that he would not have intended by that phrase to cover the case of every 
district where the lands were partible on descent, and the inference seems 
to be that he was quoting from some other collection of cases, in which 
the name of the county was omitted from the report. Whether this be 
so or not, we have in the ‘Notebook’ the means of expanding and ex- 
plaining several very important cases which are disposed of in the 
grand abridgment with a very tantalising brevity. Such are dealing with 
rights of common, on which the question was raised whether the statute 
of Merton, so far as it related to inclosures, was an enactment of a new 
kind, or merely a declaration of the existing law. When Coke quoted the 
preamble of the statute he said, ‘ Hereby it appears that the lord could 
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not approve by the order of the common law, because the common issued 
out of the whole waste and of every part thereof, and yet see Trin. 6 Hen. 
III, 26, where the lord approved two acres and left sufficient, the tenant 
brought an assize, and (the special matter being found) the plaintiff 
retraxit se.’ Coke cites the case from the grand abridgment, and nothing 
more was known of it till the publication of the ‘ Notebook,’ where it stands 
as No. 1975. It is found among the pleas on the eyre or circuit of Martin 
Pateshull in Staffordshire, which took place at the end of the 5th year and 
beginning of the 6th of Henry III. The commission is recorded, but the rolls 
of the circuit have been lost. ‘The assize comes toinquire if J. D. and others 
unjustly disseised John of Brimton of his common of pasture pertaining to 
his freehold in that town. The jury say that in fact the said J. D. grubbed 
up part of the wood where the plaintiff was wont to have his common, viz. 
about 24 acres of moor, and caused them to be inclosed, but that the 
plaintiff can have common elsewhere in the wood, as much as belongs to 
his holding ; and the plaintiff afterwards came and withdrew his plea.’ In 
another place Lord Coke stated his opinion that at common law the 
lord might approve, leaving sufficient for his tenants; and he refers to 
the same case, and to another cited as of Trinity term in the 12th year 
of the same reign, according to the quotation in the abridgment. This 
appears as No. 1881 of the ‘ Notebook,’ among the pleas tried on Pateshull’s 
circuit in Yorkshire at the end of the 10th year and the beginning of the 
11th of the same reign. William de Percy was summoned to warrant’ to 
the abbot of Fountains pasture for a certain number of horses in the 
forest of Langstrede. The abbot produced various charters binding Percy 
and his heirs to allow the abbey pasture for a certain number of horses 
‘ everywhere in Langstrede.’ It was admitted that an inclosure of about 
ten acres had been made without the abbot’s consent, but Percy claimed 
the right to make his profit there, if he left more than enough for the 
requirements of the monastery. It was decided, however, that no inclosure 
of any kind could be made without the abbot’s permission, because the 
grant was in terms which expressly covered every part of the forest. The 
annotator, who here at least can hardly have been Bracton, has in each 
instance added a marginal note that the case is ‘ against the statute of 
Merton,’ and in a memorandum on the abbot’s case he points out that 
no inclosure, however small, will be possible in moors and forests, even 
though the plaintiff may have sufficient common outside the place inclosed. 

The principal value of the ‘ Notebook’ lies in the fact that it preserves 
an undoubtedly genuine account of several important decisions of 
which the original records are lost. Mr. Maitland also points out 
passages of a more general historical interest. The record showing how 
Hubert de Burgh’s outlawry was reversed will be interesting to those 
who are not lawyers, as well as the statement that he had ‘held the 
kingdom of England in his hand,’ which occurs in a case about the 
doctrine of prerogative wardship. ‘Four valuable entries concern the 
partition, and therefore the destruction, of the palatinate of Chester, the 
most formidable outcome of English feudalism ;’ and we have here an 
anticipation of the difficulty which was felt in making the royal juris- 
diction supreme over the bishopric of Durham and some of the lordships 
in the Marches of Wales. Of cases illustrating archaic law we may 
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notice one in which the men of Archenfield claimed the right of satisfying 
the relatives of a murdered man with a weregild or money fine, the 
usages of a Welsh principality having been preserved as a local custom 
under the title of ‘ Consuetudo Wallensium,’ as appears by proceedings 
in the following reign. Another curious case relates to the privileges 
of the king’s husbandmen at Milton by Sittingbourne, which were decided 
by reference to a very ancient inquisition recording some of the rights 
which the crown had claimed over the whole county at the date of 
domesday book. With respect to some of the terms used in these pro- 
ceedings (No. 753), it should be observed that ‘sheep-gavel’ would 
usually mean a payment of sheep for rent in kind or a money payment 
in lieu thereof, and not a payment for the privilege of turning out sheep. 
to feed, and that the Kentish ‘ suling’ was a large customary ploughland, 
and not, as is suggested in a note, a diminutive form of selion, a ridge 
in an arable field. Mr. Maitland observes that ‘the so-called borough- 
English custom is regarded as a mark, though not a complete proof, of 
villein tenure.’ This, however, is rather too general a way of stating 
the real effect of the cases, which was that this customary mode of 
descent might be evidence against a person claiming to be free, if his 
tenure in this and other respects resembled that of other persons in the 
district who were admitted to be in a servile position. In districts where 
the old English tenures had been preserved, there were many instances 
where the descent to the youngest was an incident of freehold tenure. 
Primogeniture, we are told, was extending itself rapidly during the 
period covered by the ‘ Notebook,’ ‘ but there does not seem to be any very 
definite presumption against the partibility of socage land, and much of 
it is still partible.’ The real state of the case will appear by a com- 
parison of the well-known passages from Glanvill and Bracton. In the 
time of Henry II, the holding of a free sokeman, if it had not been 
anciently divided, went by the custom of some places to the eldest son, 
and elsewhere to the youngest, but was generally divided as in gavelkind ; 
but when Bracton wrote, such a tenement, if not shown to have been 
anciently divided, went as a matter of course to the eldest unless a local 
custom to the contrary were proved. There were of course many 
districts, besides Kent, where the lands held in free socage were partible 
among the sons in descent. The book contains many ‘ noteworthy cases’ 
on difficult points of tenure. The most important, from a constitutional 
point of view, is one to which Bracton was fond of referring, viz. the 
prolonged litigation, beginning under King John and continuing far into 
the next reign, by which Martin de Bestenovre established the position 
that a free man might hold ‘ bond land’ by such services as were usually 
rendered by villeins. So long as he remained on the land, he was bound 
to perform the servile obligations which he had undertaken ; but when 
he wished to leave the land, he was free to depart. This litigation is 
the key to Bracton’s account of the glebe ascriptitii, who could not be 
removed as long as they performed their dues, and could not be 
compelled to hold their tenements against their will. There was 
obviously a great danger, if the decision had gone the other way, that 
the character of the service would have determined the status of the 
tenant, and that large classes of free men, holding by the ancient. 
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English tenures, would have been reduced into slavery. Several impor- 
tant cases will be found in the ‘ Notebook’ which enable us to distinguish 
between the holdings of the ordinary villeins, in which there was 
always an uncertain and precarious element, and the free tenements held 
by fixed services of husbandry. The case numbered 758 explains the 
nature of the riding service, which had come down from a time before 
the Norman conquest, and which the lawyers of Bracton’s time were begin- 
ning to classify among tenures by serjeanty. 

We cannot here dwell on the details of the many instructive decisions 
with which this collection is filled. It is clear that Mr. Maitland has 
done good service in making so much of the thirteenth-century practice 
accessible to the students of the law. The success of his endeavours 
brings another matter into prominent importance. ‘ Foreigners,’ as he 
says, ‘print their records; we, it must be supposed, have too many 
records to be worth printing; so there they lie, these invaluable materials 
for the history of the English people, unread, unknown, almost untouched, 
save by the makers of pedigrees.’ To print the rolls of the king’s court 
would be too great an undertaking for private enterprise. ‘ The nation 
put its hand to the work, and turned back faint-hearted.’ Would it be 
too much to demand that at least the rolls of Pateshull and Raleigh 
should be printed with a view to the better understanding of Bracton, 
perhaps with the object of elucidating his work by a series of illustrations 
from the sources on which he depended? ‘To say nothing of the light 
they throw upon every detail of medieval life, they contain the autho- 
rities, and it well may be ultimate authorities, for many a rule of the 
common law which hitherto has been traced no further than Bracton’s 
unverified assertion.’ If such a work should be undertaken, under the 
direction of the master of the rolls, part of the money now expended 
on the current series of record publications might be applied to much 
greater advantage, and those who care for the history of the law would 
have still more reason than they have now to be grateful to the editor of 
‘ Bracton’s Notebook.’ Cartes Exton. 


Histoire de Charles VII. Par J. DurrEsNE DE BeAvucourt. Tomes I, 
II, III, and IV. 1882-1888. (Paris: Jardieu.) 


Tue Marquis de Beaucourt is a catholic and a legitimist, as we have 
heard perhaps a little too often. Michelet and M. Taine, Carlyle and 
Mr. Froude, have opinions not less pronounced than he. We cannot ask 
the historian to abstract from his vision of the world the quality of the eye 
that sees; and the most that any man can give us is his own view of 
things. M.de Beaucourt gives us a certain epoch of history as it ap- 
pears to oneobserver. The epoch itself, tumultuous, unarranged, proving 
nothing, or proving a multitude of contradictions, is dead beyond resusci- 
tation. No impartiality, no freedom from prejudice, can reanimate it. 
And perhaps the safest way is not to exact these difficult qualities from 
the historian. Let him, indeed, be no party pamphleteer, no minister of 
prejudice, but an honest student of facts, with such and such principles, 
convictions, and limitations, yet setting before us what he sees. The 
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reader can correct his excesses and deficiencies by looking at the same 
scene another time through a different window. 

How indeed should the historian be neutral? The great actions and 
questions of the world are not neutral. Life is not neutral, but vari- 
coloured, multiform, and disconcerting; and, like the bible, proves any 
doctrine. There are certain things that never can be definitely settled. 
Let us take the single question, whether the assassination of a given 
historic personage (say, Charles I of England, Coligny, Joan of Are, 
Jean sans Peur of Burgundy, or the Prince of Orange) was, given the 
greatness of the end, justifiable and necessary; unnecessary and unjus- 
tifiable ; necessary but unjustifiable ; justifiable but incapable of altering 
the course of fate. There will always be passionate advocates and pas- 
sionate denouncers of every theory. Let us take advantage of all their 
opinions. Let us look through as many windows as possible on the great 
spectacle of existence ; but let us only expect from each window its own 
unalterable point of view. 

The point of view of M. de Beaucourt is, as I have said, catholic and 
legitimist. It appears probable that he began his history with a view of 
proving how much a king who is no hero, but only an ordinary mediocre 
man standing on the illumined heights, visited by the inspired spirit of 
kingship, can help his country in the hour of peril. Then, by a very 
natural process, he began to conceive his hero as a hero. Finally, having 
publicly announced his intention of glorifying Charles VII, this honest 
historian does nothing of the sort, but gives us instead an invaluable col- 
lection of facts and apergus concerning French politics in the reign of 
Charles VII. 

Although we arise from the perusal of these four thick volumes with 
a juster estimate of Charles VII, understanding that the king who began 
for Lewis XI the great task of the reduction of feudalism, and who -made 
peace possible by the suppression of the free companies, and defence con- 
stant by the invention of a regular army, was indeed a monarch of great 
foresight and capacity upon occasion—yet M. de Beaucourt has done little 
to change our opinion of Charles VII as a person. He still remains the 
unready captain, the excellent administrator, the feeble but acute person- 
age overwhelmed by misfortune but respectable in prosperity, whom 
generations of historians have exhibited from their different points of 
view. Until the Praguerie—that is to say, until page 115 of the third 
volume—M. de Beaucourt tells us nothing specially interesting of 
Charles VII. There, it is true, he takes his revenge, and in the chapters 
which concern the revolt of the nobles and the institution of the army 
M. de Beaucourt presents us with a noble picture of a wise and far-seeing 
king. 

But these are two chapters. For the rest of the book, the first two 
volumes are chiefly concerned with the policy of the duke of Burgundy ; 
and the principal figure of the last two volumes is the future Lewis XI. 
It is difficult to speak impartially to-day of the duke of Burgundy. An 
absurd convention has decided that those who, in the politics of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, side with Burgundy must be good repub- 
licans to-day, while those who take the part of Orleans or Armagnac in those 
old unhappy battles can scarce escape the suspicion of a modern intrigue 
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in favour of the count of Paris. The judicious reader has perceived that 
the Marquis de Beaucourt could not approve of the duke of Burgundy. 
But we do him the justice to assert that it is for no such ridiculous reason. 
Let us examine, for an instant, the features of the great duel which, as 
the feud of Orleans and Burgundy, devastated France from the death of 
Charles V in 1382 until the treaty of Arras in 1484, and which, as the 
rivalry of Francis I and the emperor Charles V, suffered so terrible a 
renascence in the sixteenth century. 

The ill began with the marriage of the fourth brother of king Charles V 
to the heiress of Flanders in 1369. This alliance secured to Philippe sans 
Terre, as he had so long been called, not only the French counties. of 
Burgundy, Nevers, and Rethel, but the counties of French Flanders and 
Artois, the provinces of Flemish Flanders and Brabant. Thus one of the 
greatest princes in France became out of France a sovereign. And 
gradually, as was natural, his power concentred where his authority was 
greatest. Dijon, the old capital of the dukes of Burgundy, was abandoned 
for Lille; and Lille, in due course of time, gave way to Brussels. Round 
the nucleus of the inheritance of Margaret of Flanders a far-reaching 
sovereignty slowly gathered. Hainault and Holland and Zealand, 
Limburg, Namur, and Zutphen, Luxembourg, and, on the side of France, 
Auxerre, Macon, Vermandois, and the province of Tournaisis. This 
Fleming, facing England across the sea, was none the less a French prince 
standing next to Picardy in the north, neighbouring Savoy in the south, 
commanding at once the Sadne, the Meuse, and the Scheldt. 

Thus in the north a French noble was little less than a great power. 
A similar development, starting equally from the centre, had taken place 
in the south. In 1885 the second son of Charles V possessed an income 
of merely 12,000 livresa year. In 1386 he became duke of Touraine, in 
1891 duke of Orleans. The counties of Valois, Beaumont, Vertus, Soissons, 
Blois, Dreux, Angouléme, and Perigord, with the duchy of Aquitaine, 
secured his predominance in France. Out of France his views were not less 
ambitious than those of Burgundy. In 1387 his marriage with Valentine 
Visconti gave him the county of Asti in Lombardy, certain pretensions to 
the vast duchy of Milan, and the support of his father-in law, Giangaleazzo 
Visconti, the richest and the strongest prince in Italy. This is not the 
place to dwell upon his vast schemes in Italy—the wars that ended in 
the reduction of Savona, the intrigue that half secured him Pisa, and 
made Genoa a French province, or upon that bolder plan which pro- 
jected a kingdom for him, as crowned gonfalonier of a restored French 
pope—a kingdom reaching from Ravenna to Spoleto, from Bologna 
to Macerata. Suffice it to say that in the winter of 1396, by an ill-starred 
breach of faith ascribed to the jealousy of Burgundy, Charles VI of France 
accepted from the hands of the people that rich province of Genoa which 
Orleans had so long, so patiently, laboured to add to the lands which he 
already possessed in Italy. In the next year Orleans was compelled to yield 
Savona to his brother. In 1402 Giangaleazzo Visconti died. Bereft of 
his chief ally, deceived and checkmated by his brother, the duke of Orleans 
saw little to gain in Italy. A visit to Lombardy in the autumn of 1402 
assured him of the futility of further conquests, and he transferred his 
ambition from Italy to Germany. In the same year (1402) he signalised 
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this new departure in the most striking, the most menacing fashion—he 
purchased the duchy of Luxembourg. 

This was his revenge on Burgundy for the checkmate at Genoa. He 
and Burgundy are henceforth locked in a death-struggle, each fatally 
obstructs the other’s path : one of them must perish! Up to this moment, 
however great the jealousy at home of Burgundy and Orleans, each had 
a separate outlet for his ambition, free from collision with his rival. And 
we to-day, who have before our eyes the spectacle of a complete and wealthy 
France paralysed by the disastrous neighbourhood of a united Italy and a 
united Germany, can appreciate the gain which she reaped from the in- 
vasions and possessions of Orleans across the Alps, and of Burgundy in 
the direction of the German empire. The ambition of these two princes, 
each determined to become a power in foreign countries, served the land 
of their birth in double measure, first by increasing her area, and secondly 
by impeding the growth of her rivals. 

This season of expansion came to an end in 1402. From the moment 
that Orleans acquired Luxembourg, Burgundy was compelled to plot his 
ruin. The murder of Orleans in 1407, and its sequel of civil uproar, of 
English intervention, of Agincourt, of war and ruin, are known to every 
reader. France henceforth became the prey of her own children. 

At the moment when M. de Beaucourt begins his history the duke of 
Orleans was a lyric poet captive in England, and the duke of Burgundy 
the indispensable ally of the English invader. The betrayal of France 
by Burgundy and the secret alliance which bound Jean sans Peur to 
the English, in defiance of the treaty of Auxerre (22 Aug. 1412), are much 
illumined by the researches of M. de Beaucourt. Burgundy had gone on 
the simple plan of offering to the public enemy the territories of his civil 
foes. Armagnac, Angouléme, Orleans, Bourbon, Vertus, and Navarre were 
pledged to England on condition that Burgundy should have a commission 
on the profits. England neglected to pay that commission ; and we behold 
the first gleam of salvation for France in the consequent estrangement 
of Burgundy from his ally. Already the man who had been offered the 
regency of France by the English had begun to wonder if he could not 
make even better terms at home. 

But it was an Englishman who saved France, saved her unconsciously, 
and indeed against his will. The duke of Gloucester, the youngest of the 
brothers of Henry V, had married Jacqueline, heiress of Hainault, and 
announced his intention to take by arms her dowry detained by Burgundy. 
In vain did Bedford—aware that the alliance of Burgundy was not only 
important but indispensable to the English in France—entreat his brother 
to await a more auspicious time. Gloucester and Jacqueline landed at 
Calais with troops ostensibly intended for the French war; but they led 
their army into Hainault, and on 5 Dec. 1424 the states of that province 
acknowledged their sovereignty. 

This move transferred the energies of Burgundy from France to the 
Netherlands. Still in name the ally of the English, he had now his own 
interests to further at home, and notwithstanding the conciliatory attitude 
of Bedford he could not but feel a growing estrangement from the brother 
of the invading Gloucester. Things began to look brighter on the horizon 
of France. The darkest hour was just gone by—the dreadful hour of 
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the battle of Verneuil (17 Aug. 1424), that second Agincourt. In the course 
of 1425 Brittany returned to the French allegiance, and the duke laboured 
hard to detach Burgundy from the English alliance. This appeared less 
difficult as Burgundy was still absorbed in ridding himself of Gloucester. 
Savoy also interests himself in the pacification of the king and Burgundy. 
The great nobles, in their own way, began by conferences, by intrigues, by 
all varieties of diplomacy, to arrange the restoration of their country. 

But one after another the best plans failed ; for if the nobles began to 
descry a better day the people were void of hope. Long war, continued 
defeat, had undermined the morale of France ; the soldiers marched to the 
field expecting to be beaten, and over and over again a handful of English 
routed an army of French. The whole nation sank in the Slough of 
Despond, weighed down by that incapacity for hope, for action, or for 
resistance which proven inferiority engenders in proud hearts. There was 
no noble in France who could invent a way to inspirit the downcast and 
to elate the abased. 

All they could do, they did. Brittany stuck at no lie to secure the 
adherence of Burgundy ; Savoy spared neither pains nor speeches in the 
same cause; the king himself sent to Scotland, his old ally, suspected 
now of a secret penchant towards England. For the same mysterious 
growth of national sentiment which promised to attract Burgundy from 
victorious England to defeated France, appeared at work across the 
Channel, breathing reconciliation and amity across the hostile border. 
Charles demanded a contingent of 8,000 men. After much procrastina- 
tion, after promising the hand of Louis the dauphin to Margaret 
of Scotland, a treaty was finally signed on 30 Oct. 1428, by which the 
king of Scotland promised to send 6,000 men into France, and the king 
of France promised in return to pledge to the king of Scotland the county 
of Saintonge, and upon the recovery of his kingdom to take back Sain- 
tonge and give the duchy of Berry to the Scotch. This was a terrible rate 
of interest—the conquest of a kingdom must mean the alienation of a pro- 
vince ; the price was no less hard than that bitter price of Nice and Savoy 
exacted from the necessity of Italy in our own days. But the army 
was never sent, the price was never asked nor paid. A hand, whiter and 
slimmer than any to be found in the ranks of those 6,000 Scots troopers, 
drove back the English to the sea; a mysterious captain, whether of 
earth or heaven, an ally undreamed of in the diplomacy of the nobles, 
a voice breathing a hope of supernatural deliverance into the hearts of 
the humble and the degraded—Joan of Are, the unexpected angel, 
wrought in one élan of faith and victory and enthusiasm the miracle that 
the children of this world with all their wisdom could not compass. 

The Marquis de Beaucourt tells us little of Joan of Arc : a page or two 
records plainly and without emphasis her triumph and her martyrdom. 
But when she, the symbol of France, had, like France itself, been sacrificed 
to Burgundy, the heart of the duke was turned at last. In 1434 Savoy 
succeeded in his long negotiations ; and M. de Beaucourt gives us every 
detail of the conference of Arras—an event little spoken of to-day, and 
which can excite no possible enthusiasm—but which, no less than the 


glorious life and death of La Pucelle, rendered possible the continuance 
of France. 
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Burgundy and the king were now allies; old hatreds seem buried for 
ever. Nay, in 1440 there are no faster friends than the son of the murdered 
Jean sans Peur and the son of the assassinated Orleans. Their mild 
vendetta consists in addressing ballades to each other: Burgundy calls 
Orleans Maistre et amy, and Orleans replies— 


Adieu vous dy présentement, 
Tout Bourguigeon swy vrayement 
De cuewr, de corps et de puissance. 


And well may he say so, for to Burgundy he owes his freedom. On 
11 Nov. 1440 there was an enthusiastic interview between the two 
princes ; Orleans was made a knight of the Golden Fleece, and accepted the 
hand of a niece of Burgundy. But looking back is the clearest prevision, 
The causes that made the two houses hostile are not yet dead. In the 
next century the old quarrel will revive upon a larger scale, with Francis I 
as the representative of Orleans, and the emperor Charles V the transfor- 
mation of Burgundy. 

But for the moment France was at peace; and in this time of peace 
begin the tardy triumphs, the real accomplishments of Charles VII. Free 
from foes without, the monarchy entered upon a cycle of fresh dangers, 
and immediately before the release of Orleans, the great nobles of France, 
headed by the dauphin, had risen in open insurrection against the king 
in defence of their privileges. And the interview of Burgundy and Orleans 
at Gravelines had served to lay the basis of a coalition between Burgundy, 
Orleans, Brittany, Alengon, Angouléme, and the heads of the chief houses 
of France. Of the long, calm, effectual struggle of the king against an 
organised feudality M. de Beaucourt gives us an admirable exposition. 
Charles VII is one of those indeterminate and vaguer shadows of history, 
who in the magic-lantern of the past are constantly submerged in the 
phantom who goes before them or the figure who follows. Before 1485 
we see Charles VII as a continuation of Charles VI. After that fatidic 
epoch he appears to us as an earlier Lewis XI —wise, clear-headed, among 
a turbulent feudality. 

The suppression of the Praguerie was begun in 1440, it was not finished 
until after the revolt of Constable Bourbon in 1524. The other master- 
piece of Charles VII wasa briefer labour. When the war was over indeed, 
the treaties signed, and peace proclaimed from end to end of France, the 
unfortunate populations still suffered the oppression, the pillages, les 
grans pilleries et maulx of the free companies. The enemy was now French 
—he had been English or Burgundian—that was all the difference to the 
peasant who endured him. And now there was no Bertrand, no du Guesclin 
to lead the disbanded troops to fight in distant countries. But the king 
came to the rescue of his subjects. Already, in 1489, he had planned a 
remedy ; in 1444 he began to administer it. Very secretly he had made 
his arrangements with the chief captains of the companies; a nucleus 
was formed of tried soldiers, to be paid in peace and war alike by means 
of a levy on the ‘ Land of Langue d’oil’=15 captains, 1,500 men at arms, 
2,500 coutillers and 8,000 archers. All soldiers not included in the 
regular troops were disbanded and dismissed the kingdom within fifteen 
days on pain of arrest as vagabonds. 
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Not content with the union and pacification of his country, Charles VII 
with equal success attempted the pacification of the church ; and concur- 
rently with his efforts to terminate the schism he turned his thoughts to- 
wards the expansion of France in Italy. It was the old dream of his house. 
He was not acute enough to perceive—as, very early, his son Lewis per- 
ceived—that the time had gone by when those projects might have been 
realised. Asin the days of Charles VI and his brother, so again in thesedays 
of Charles VII and his cousin, the king and Orleans trod upon each other’s 
heels in Italy, stumbling impatiently after the vain and ancient phantoms 
of Asti, and Genoa, and Milan. Anjou also had his claim to Naples. 
While all these elderly princes were chasing their butterflies across the 
Alps—while Burgundy hunted his butterfly also, his glittering vision of 
the imperial crown—there dwelt among them a sharp-eyed disenchanted 
youth, not above joining in the chase for the sake of diversion, yet per- 
ceiving the futility of these things, crying ‘ Thank God!’ when he heard 
the French troops were driven out of Genoa, raging with impatience at the 
mismanagement of affairs at home, chafing at the presence of La Belle 
Agnés and the time and valuable attention so mere a bauble could engross 
—-a youth, in fine, who should one day be Lewis XI and who already 
was dreaming of the consolidation of France. 

To this point, 1449, M. de Beaucourt brings us at the conclusion of his 
fourth volume. All students of French history must accept with gratitude 
what he has already done and look with interest to the sequel. The abyss 
that divides the France of the later Valois from the France of Charles VI 
is not to be entirely bridged over by the efforts of any single worker, 
but the Marquis de Beaucourt has brought a solid plank, slowly grown 
and sound, to the work. Thirty years of patient study among the 
chronicles, the histories, the archives of the time have prepared him 
for his task. A wide knowledge, a sober judgment, a mastery of infinite 
detail, awake our respect. Monsieur de Beaucourt is not always inter- 
esting. He has, indeed, pages of deep feeling, of graphic vision, when, 
hand-in-hand with some old chronicler, he speaks of the popular distress ; 
for this aristocrat, this legitimist, keeps his tenderest accents for the much- 
enduring people. But in the details—the interminable, vacillating, in- 
decisive details of diplomacy and administration—he loses that fine human 
touch, he wanders in unending byways; and here and there the patient 
reader will certainly fall asleep. But there is a great power in the stores 
of a vast knowledge ; and when he wakes our reader will find that he has 
dreamed of new ideas. Probably only those who have never felt the 
passion of fact for fact’s sake, or the pleasure of putting two and two 
together, will read without profit this enormous, laborious, and creditable 
history. A. Mary F. Rosrnson (Mme. James DARMESTETER.) 


A History of Agriculture and Prices in England, Vols. V, V1. 1583-1702. 
By J. E. THorotp Rogers. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 


THE new volumes of Professor Rogers’ ‘ History of Agriculture and Prices’ 
are constructed on the same lines as their predecessors, and are characterised 
by the same general merits. As regards the immense industry involved in 
the collection of the facts, and the great value of the materials brought 
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together, there cannot be two opinions. Whilst so many others have been 
merely praising the historical method with neat phrases, Professor Rogers 
has been applying it with hard work, and both from the historian and the 
economist he deserves the warmest gratitude. The records of prices may 
be as useful in the reconstruction of older forms of society as fossils are in 
geological research. Variations in the price of labour, taken with the 
variations in the prices of necessaries, throw the strongest light on the con- 
dition of the great mass of the people at various epochs. Variations in the 
relative prices of various commodities are the surest signs of improvement 
or of stagnation in the artsof production. Variations in local prices may 
point to a readjustment of the centres of population and a modification 
or transference of great industries. It may indeed be safely maintained 
that in the social history of England, which has still to be written, the 
interpretation of movements in prices must form one of the principal 
problems and afford much of the best evidence on questions hitherto in 
soluble. The history of prices is of equal importance in its bearings on 
the theories of political economy. In many cases it gives the only reliable 
means of testing the strength of tendencies and the force of disturbin;; 
causes. Professor Rogers has spent the best part of his life in making 
extracts from thousands of accounts and in compiling many hundreds of 
pages of closely printed figures. He has laboured to a great extent in an 
altogether new field, and has made a number of important and interestins; 
discoveries. Accordingly, a certain amount of exaggeration on the mag- 
nitude, the orginality, and the utility of his work is not only natural but 
pardonable. Exaggeration is often simply justifiable emphasis, when 
regard is paid to all the circumstances of the case. 

But there are faults in Professor Rogers’ work which cannot be so 
lightly passed over, however much the critic may be impressed with 
its value as a whole. There are faults which detract seriously from the 
value of the author’s own interpretation of his statistics, and unfortunately 
the great bulk of his readers must be content with this interpretation in 
the present state of economic history. In the first place Professor Rogers, 
whilst in the greater part of his matter of the newest school of historians, 
is often in style and sentiment of the most old-fushioned. He is the 
greatest contrast possible to Bishop Stubbs. On the slightest provocation 
Professor Rogers rushes off into a moral condemnation in the strongest 
language of individuals and of institutions, of kings and statesmen in 
particular and governments in general. ‘The army of the cavaliers 
never bred such ruffians as Claverhouse and Mohun.’ ‘If James I never 
had the respect of his people, Charles I never had their confidence even 
for an hour ’—are examples taken at random of his antique historical 
vituperation. In less than half a page we have a number of ‘ people of 
importance’ described shortly as bad men, monsters, ruffians, brigands. 
To say the least, this style is singularly inappropriate in a history of 
prices. Even when the language is more moderate the judgment, which 
is quite uncalled for, is equally dogmatic on most disputed points. It is 
probable that these vigorous outbursts were intended to relieve the 
narrative, but what they do is to weaken the confidence. The personal 
opinions of the author on perfectly extraneous matters are, however, of 
minor importance compared with his unconcealed and unrestrained 
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political bias. He is the extreme advocate of the masses against the 
classes. Consciously or unconsciously, the ruling classes invariably, 
according to him, either make unjust laws for the masses or, if the 
statutes happen to be just in any particulars, they are administered 
by unjust instruments. Take, for example, his account of the celebrated 
statute of apprentices, 5th Elizabeth, cap. 4. The introductory sentence 
is enough to indicate the spirit of the criticism. ‘ At present I shall 
merely deal with the history of wages in the period before me, and 
specially with those forces which the employers of labour through the 
agency of parliament and the machinery of the quarter sessions put into 
motion with a view to effecting that victory over labour which for more 
than two centuries they had vainly attempted to achieve.’ It is not 
possible here to give an independent estimate of the origin and effects of 
this statute, but it is worth noticing that Professor Brentano, who is at 
least as zealous in his sympathies with the working classes as Professor 
Rogers, takes a diametrically opposite view. ‘ It is evident,’ he says,' ‘ that 
as long as the regulations of the statute of apprentices were maintained the 
position of the workman was secure ;’ and indeed the point of his argument 
on the origin of trade unions is that they only became necessary for the 
protection of the working classes when this statute and the customs 
founded on it had fallen into desuetude. Again, the bold assertion of 
Professor Rogers that ‘ the guild-lands were really the benefit societies of 
the middle ages—that is, were the principal means by which the sick and 
destitute were maintained ’—is in curious contrast to Bacon’s description of 
the guilds or ‘ fraternities in evil,’ and to the commonly received view of the 
exclusive and monopolistic tendencies of these institutions in the course of 
their development and decay. It is of course impossible to attempt to 
settle the question in a few sentences, but the reader will do well to bear 
in mind that to this, as to most other questions of social interest, there are 
two sides. 

It seems probable, from other portions of the work under review, that 
the narrowness of judgment displayed is due as much to the neglect of 
previous labours as to a bias in a particular direction. Professor Rogers 
is apt to forget that, although his systematic tabulation of prices derived 
from original documents is a new and vast undertaking, a great amount 
of work has been devoted to many special departments of economic and 
social history. In the chapter V, for example, on trade and markets, no 
reference is made to the elaborate work of Schanz on English medieval 
commerce, although the latter writer in his preface acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to Professor Rogers; and the statement that ‘at the time 
(1583) with which these volumes begin English trade was very limited ’ 
conveys no idea—but a wrong one—of the development of trade. Similarly, 
the chapters on currency and on taxation and finance, though containing 
some striking original remarks, do not show a very thorough acquaint- 
ance with the literature of the subject. This very defect, however, it 
must be granted, gives an independent value to the statements made by 
the writer himself, and the author of ‘ The First Nine Years of the Bank 
of England’ may well be forgiven for relying principally on his own work 
—at least in the department of banking. 


' Guilds and Trade Unions, p. 1038. 
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It would be unfair and ungracious to dwell more at length on the 
faults of one of the most important, original, and laborious contributions 
to English economic history ever written, and which may fairly be ranked 
with the works of Madox, Eden, Ruding and Tooke. 


J. SaHre~p NICHOLSON. 


Statutes of the University of Oxford, compiled in the year 1636, under the 
authority of Archbishop Laud, Chancellor of the University. Edited 
by the late Jonn Grirritus, D.D. With an Introduction on the 
History of the Laudian Code. By Cuartes LancELot SHADWELL, 
M.A. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1888.) 


THE contents of this volume present us not only with important material 
in relation to the history of the university of Oxford, but offer at the same 
time some interesting points of comparison with the history of the sister 
university. Itisa familiar fact that both the organisation and the studies 
of Oxford and Cambridge were for a long time regulated by codes which, 
when revised after the lapse of more than two centuries, necessarily pre- 
sented much that then appeared obsolete, irksome, and even absurd. It 
is only by a careful study of the conditions under which those codes were 
promulgated that we become aware that they were the result of long 
experience, and were the work of men who understood at least as well 
as any of their contemporaries the real needs of their respective universi- 
ties. It might indeed be very plausibly maintained that if some of their 
provisions were detrimental in their operation, it was with no less detri- 
ment to the academic community that others were allowed to become 
inoperative. The code by which, for nearly three centuries, Cambridge 
continued to be governed, was that embodied in the Elizabethan statutes 
of 1570. It was not until sixty-six years later that Oxford received 
from Laud the so-called Caroline statutes. Prior to these codes, the two 
universities were governed mainly in accordance with the Edwardine 
statutes of 1549, a meagre and inadequate code of often little more than 
negative value. The Cambridge statutes were narrowed in their scope by 
the dread of puritanism ; their avowed design, as stated in the preamble, 
being to repress ‘the increasing audacity and excessive license of men ;’ 
in other words, to curb effectually the growing force of the party which 
followed the lead of Cartwright. But such as they were—and it is to be 
remembered that they were enacted at a time when the moderate and 
sagacious Burghley, in his capacity as chancellor, guided the policy and 
protected the interests of the university—they supplied the academic 
community with a fairly homogeneous and comprehensive code which the 
puritan party found it beyond their power to upset. Leicester, on the 
other hand, the chancellor of Oxford, left his university in this respect 
very much as he found it, but whatever he effected was in the wrong 
direction. The college monopoly in the government of the university was 
still further developed. The election of the vice-chancellor was made a 
matter of nomination instead of being left to the free choice of the house 
of congregation. On the other hand, he revived the old and disorderly 
method of electing the proctors—the ancient ‘ tribunes’ of the university 
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—and the strife and tumult thus occasioned became a frequent matter of 
complaint. 

It was in June 1636 that Laud sent down to Oxford the new statutes 
which for two centuries and a quarter were to constitute the code of the 
university. Mr. Shadwell’s introduction enables us to see how very far 
the new chancellor’s method of procedure was from anything that could be 
termed arrogant or despotic. The new selection from the existing statutes, 
including numerous modifications and additions, was prepared chiefly by 
Dr. Zouch, the regius professor of civil law, and Brian Twyne, Laud’s 
protégé and faithful follower. But the whole proposed code had been 
regularly brought, statute by statute, before the delegates and heads of 
houses, who sat weekly to hear each new or amended statute read aloud, 
and to listen to what was advanced in defence of innovation or amend- 
ment. The final revision was left to Laud himself; but in order that the 
proposed code might be subjected to a full and deliberate criticism, he 
caused to be forwarded to each college and hall a printed copy for a whole 
year’s scrutiny and probation. At the close of this period, a final tran- 
scription was prepared, embodying the collective results of the several 
independent revisions, and was brought to Oxford by the royal com- 
mission. A convocation was then held on 22 June 1636, in St. Mary’s 
church, ‘ in which the vice-chancellor received and embraced the statutes 
in the name of the university, and all the heads of houses and the 
proctors made oath to observe them and subscribed their names at the 
end of them.’ The present volume contains a facsimile of the sheet con- 
taining these subscriptions. The additions that had been made were 
subsequently transcribed into the interleaved copies which had been 
deposited with the colleges and the halls. But the ‘ Corpus,’ Mr. Shadwell 
informs us, as finally revised was not at the time printed, and the original 
manuscript volume, still preserved in the archives, remained the only 
record. 

In 1768, the university published what professed to be an edition 
of the Laudian code of 1636, but in this edition the post-Laudian 
legislation was not sufficiently distinguished from the code itself. Manuals 
of the statutes actually in force were subsequently issued from time to 
time; and to these succeeded the series commenced in 1858, entitled 
‘ Statuta Universitatis Oxoniensis,’ given to each matriculating student. 
These differ from the earlier series in that they contain the statutes 
actually in force without any curtailment, and afford the first comprehen- 
sive view of the condition of the ‘ Corpus Statutorum’ as modified by 
successive acts of legislation. ‘The result,’ says Mr. Shadwell, ‘ was to 
exhibit it in a very chaotic and disorderly state. Some of the original 
titles had been wholly excised, and those which remained were accordingly 
distinguished by a double numbering: much of the new matter which 
had been introduced had been placed in an unsuitable connexion, with- 
out regard to the principles of arrangement upon which the code had 
been originally framed. The confusion was brought to a climax by 
the legislation, external to the university, which was effected by the 
university of Oxford commissioners in 1881 and 1882. These new 
statutes were not framed so as to form part of the university code, but at 
the same time they overrode and superseded the existing statutes on every 
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point. This made it necessary to take the matter of the revision of the 
statute book seriously in hand, and by a series of university statutes 
passed in the years 1883 to 1886 the commissioners’ statutes were inter- 
woven in appropriate places into the pre-existing code, divers provisions 
of the older law which had been superseded or rendered nugatory by these 
statutes were repealed, a rearrangement of the whole subject-matter of 
the code was effected, and a new ‘‘ Corpus’ was formed with regularly 
numbered titles, in which the various subjects dealt with were conveniently 
grouped under their appropriate headings.’ 

The conclusion of this important task seems, as Mr. Shadwell observes, 
to be a suitable occasion for publishing the code given by Laud, of which 
as finally revised no copy has ever yet been printed. 

It has been the fashion with some of our most popular historical 
writers, following in the track of Macaulay’s superficial criticism, to 
represent Laud’s very remarkable capacity for attention to detail as the 
outcome of a narrow and contracted mental vision. The late Professor 
Mozley, whose masterly essay still remains the most appreciative and 
discerning estimate of the archbishop’s character, maintained, on the other 
hand, that Laud possessed ‘a large mind.’ An eye for detail is certainly 
quite compatible with a power of generalisation and comprehensiveness 
of view; and it is at least evident that Laud had, what scarcely any of 
his contemporaries had, a distinct theory of what a university should be, 
and how that ideal should be reached. He understood that discipline was 
not only essential among a large body of students, but that its enforce- 
ment reacted beneficially upon the whole academic community; and he 
accordingly required that all students should reside in college, where 
they could be under the direct personal supervision of their tutors. He 
perceived, again, that the maintenance of a high standard of attainment 
could not safely be left to the variable and unconcerted action of the 
colleges; and he accordingly sought to devise a scheme of common in- 
struction by university lecturers to be tested by public examinations. 
Public lectures, delivered twice a week, were given to students in their first 
year on the grammatical writers, and a like course on rhetoric. Students in 
their second year were lectured on the Aristotelian logic, the ‘ Ethics,’ and 
the ‘ Politics,’ and received instruction in these subjects until they were 
ready to proceed B.A. There were similar courses in geometry and in 
Greek. After his first degree, the bachelor of arts or of civil law was 
required to attend further courses on geometry, astronomy, natural 
philosophy, metaphysics, history, and Greek; while all except students 
of medicine or law were also required to attend lectures on Hebrew. And 
not only was it obligatory that all students should attend these several 
courses, but the extent to which they had profited by them was to be 
tested by examinations. At these, again, ‘huddling’ was effectually 
provided against by the requirement that not more than six should be 
examined on the same day. The regent masters of arts each examined 
in turn, and each day three new examiners were appointed. There were 
thus three examiners to every half-dozen candidates, each examiner being 
previously required to take an oath that he would give a strictly faithful 


report of his impression of the competency or incompetency of each 
examinee. 
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It is creditable, again, to Laud’s care for the maintenance of a good 
average standard of attainment, that it is especially enjoined upon the 
examiners to ascertain that each bachelor of arts, before he was admitted 
to his degree, was able to express himseif in Latin on all ordinary topics, 
congrue et prompte, while each master of arts was expected to be able to 
do the same with the more accurate and finished diction implied in the 
terms commode et apte. 

The immediate effect of the institution of this system of examinations 
seems to have been to displace altogether those superficial and often 
farcical encounters known as ‘disputations.’ By Laud’s time they had 
almost ceased to answer any useful purpose as a test of real attainments 
and dialectical skill, exhibiting generally only a succession of embarrassed 
disputants, in whom a consciousness of their own deficiencies and a sense 
of the ludicrousness of their position added much to the amusement, if not 
to the edification, of the audience. The disputation was now accordingly 
banished from the public schools, although it still went on in the colleges. 

As regards the changes introduced by Laud into the constitution of the 
university, these were few and for the most part unimportant. The chief 
was that which had been in operation since 1629, whereby the proctors for 
the year were elected by a certain cycle, each college being assigned a 
certain number of turns, according to its size and dignity. The measure, 
which had originally been introduced by royal ordinance, was amply 
justified by recent experience, and was doubtless in harmony with the 
wishes of the majority. All other elections were left to be determined by 
the majority of votes in congregation. In matters of legislation, of course, 
the vice-chancellor or the proctors continued to be invested with the right 
of vetoing all questions brought forward for discussion. It is evident, 
however, that Laud had at his back the preponderating elements in the 
governing and acting body of the university, and that his code was accepted, 
not as the fiat of a despot, but as the conclusions of a generous and powerful 
benefactor, by whom the interests and needs of the whole community were 
clearly apprehended. Nor can we consider that their confidence was 
misplaced, for his services to Oxford were genuine and permanent. He 
founded and endowed the professorship of Arabic, and presented to the 
Bodleian a valuable collection of oriental manuscripts. He persuaded 
the king still further to endow the professorship of Hebrew and the public 
oratorship. He broke down the monopoly of the king’s printers, and 
obtained for the university the right of printing bibles. In proof of the 
general success that followed upon his efforts we may cite his declaration, 
when entering upon the duties of his chancellorship, that, as it was 
reported to him, ‘ the outward and visible form of the university is utterly 
decayed, so that strangers that come have hardly any mark by which they 
know it is a university ;’ and we may compare this statement with that 
of Anthony Wood, that before the close of 1638 the university had recovered 
its popularity and numbered four thousand scholars. We may indeed 
regret that the Laudian code continued so long in force that it became at 
last an incubus on the development of Oxford, but it by no means follows 
that at the time of its promulgation it was not well adapted for the times 
and circumstances amid which it first appeared; and the decline of the 
university in the eighteenth century may be attributed quite as much to 
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the manner in which some of these statutes were suffered to become a dead 
letter as to the obsoleteness and narrowness of many of their provisions. 
J. Bass MULLINGER. 


Some Verdicts of History Reviewed. By W1nL1AM STEBBING. 
(London: John Murray. 1887.) 


Reavers of Mr. Stebbing’s volume of essays will be struck with the wide 
knowledge and exhaustive industry which he displays. His studies of 
historical personages are sufficiently biographical and detailed to be of 
use to the general reader, and the style in which they are written is 
bright and epigrammatic enough to command his interest. But notwith- 
standing the excellence of the essays, we doubt if they will be as valuable 
as the author intended they should be to historical students. ‘ Some 
Verdicts of History Reviewed’ is only another illustration of the disadvan- 
tages of the common practice of exhuming forgotten magazine articles 
and reprinting them in a single volume without material alteration. 
Although Mr. Stebbing claims to have subjected his essays to ‘ revision and 
rearrangement,’ they are practically reprints of articles contributed by 
him to monthly and quarterly reviews at very different dates. As he ad- 
mits in his preface, the essays on New England and Virginia were written 
before the war of secession, those on St. John and Pulteney appeared in 
reviews long since discontinued, while only the studies of Franklin and 
Cobbett, and some notes on Mr. Lecky’s ‘ History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century’ are recent productions. The ‘ revision’ of which 
the author speaks is evidently of the slightest character, and no attempt 
has been made to bring the articles up to date. Thus the historical 
student will lay down Mr. Stebbing’s book with a certain sense of disap- 
pointment, feeling that much of what was fresh and suggestive twenty 
years ago is now a trifle antiquated and common-place. 

Perhaps the most suggestive chapter in the book is the introduction. 
In what the author modestly calls ‘ Notes on Mr. Lecky,’ he puts in a plea 
for the eighteenth century. According to Mr. Stebbing we have no busi- 
ness to find the century dull ; if we do so, it is because we judge it by a false 
standard. Itseems dull only because it lacks the unity of the age of Eliza- 
beth with its great war of religion, or the age of the Stuarts with its war 
between privilege and prerogative. But if it lacks unity, there is no 
century that has so many different points of interest. The canvas is 
crowded, and the picture is full of life and colour. It is this life and 
colour that Mr. Stebbing succeeds in bringing out with a few vigorous 
touches, and his plea for the century is convincing as far as it goes. But 
he fails to notice the real unity given to it by the duel between England 
and France for the New World, and thus he has scarcely made the best 
of his own case. Evidently when he writes of England in the eighteenth 
century he has his eyes fixed on London—he sees only the parlia- 
mentary drama, ministries rising and falling, and literary mien scrambling 
for the patronage of the great. If his view is clear, it might be objected 
that his field of vision is limited. 

The series of essays opens with a study of the career of the first 
earl of Shaftesbury. To the essayist no subject can be more profoundly 
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interesting, for Shaftesbury’s political position is altogether unique. The 
most impressive fact in his history is the enormous range of his political 
experience, for he was educated in one revolution, presided over another, 
and was directly connected with a third. A member of parliament at the 
age of eighteen, he moved among the men who fought out the question 
of ship-money, and took arms against the king. He outlived these, passed 
through the stirring scenes of Cromwell’s period, co-operated with Monk 
to bring about the restoration, and even then found himself still young— 
one of the group of younger politicians who opposed the antiquated 
Clarendon. When Clarendon was dead Shaftesbury had outlived the only 
English statesman whose political experience was as varied as his own, 
for Lauderdale was absorbed in the affairs of Scotland, and the rest of his 
contemporaries were new men who belonged to the generation of the 
Exclusion Bill. Thus it was as the only living Cromwellian statesman 
that Shaftesbury took part in the opening scenes of that great drama the 
catastrophe of which was to come in 1688. And though he died before 
the drama closed, yet in a sense he was connected with the last act as 
well as the first. The revolution of 1688 realised his schemes, for the Bill 
of Rights was only another form of the Exclusion Bill, and Locke, his inti- 
mate friend, who shared his views on both politics and religion, was the 
philosopher of 1688. In fact Shaftesbury belonged, as it were, to two 
generations—the generation of Pym and Hampden, and the generation of 
the Exclusion Bill and 1688. 

It is because the career of Shaftesbury covers so much ground that it 
is an excellent subject for one of those illuminating essays which are really 
contributions to the history of the period to which they relate. The 
biographers have not exhausted the subject. Notwithstanding the two 
volumes published by the late Mr. Christie, the shorter biography by Mr. 
H. D. Traill, and the excellent summary contributed by Mr. Osmund 
Airy to the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ there is still work for 
the essayist to do. Shaftesbury’s motives are not yet understood ; his 
strange inconsistencies still puzzle students of history; the final judgment 
of posterity has not yet been pronounced. From so skilful a writer 
as Mr. Stebbing, with such a subject before him, a worthy contribution 
to the Shaftesbury literature might fairly have been expected. Even if 
he were unable from the limited space at his command to pass the 
whole of Shaftesbury’s long life in review, he would at any rate be able to 
deal with one or two of the unsolved problems of the subject—the re- 
lation between Shaftesbury and the sects, his connexion with the city of 
London, or the nature of his influence upon trade. To a student of the 
restoration period who has some definite idea of what he wants to know, 
the nineteen pages Mr. Stebbing offers him will be profoundly disappoint- 
ing, for none of the real difficulties are touched at all. The fact is, that 
though Mr. Stebbing publishes in 1887 he is only republishing what he 
wrote some twenty years ago, when he was not in a position to know 
what was really wanted. He had before him at that time only the ori- 
ginal memoirs and papers published by Christie in 1859, and thus the 
greater part of his essay is practically a review of that book. He merely 
sketches Shaftesbury’s life in the barest outline, and adorns it with illus- 
trative extracts from the papers then only recently published. No doubt 
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at the time when the essay was written it was valuable as the first intro- 
duction of the magazine-reading public to Shaftesbury’s own letters and 
papers, but to us, who have before us all that has been published since, 
the production seems singularly tame and superfluous. 

Out of the nineteen pages of which the essay consists thirteen are 
devoted to extracts from the now familiar autobiography and speeches, 
strung together with the literary skill which the writer always displays. 
The remaining half-dozen pages give us his impressions of Shaftesbury’s 
personal character. Portrait-painting is Mr. Stebbing’s forte, and we 
have no fault to find with his drawing. He sums up with judgment the 
impressions Mr. Christie’s volume of papers had made upon him, and 
these accord to a remarkable extent with the views of later writers who 
possessed fuller knowledge. Like those writers, he rejects the view of 
Shaftesbury which was current before Mr. Christie arose to defend him— 
the view of Macaulay based on party pamphlets and the political poems 
of Dryden—but on the other hand he does not allow himself to be 
beguiled into accepting Shaftesbury’s own estimate of himself. 

If he does not come up to the highest standard as an historian, Mr. 
Stebbing is uniformly successful as a literary critic, and it is in this capa- 
city that he writes the biographies of Abraham Cowley and Matthew 
Prior under the sub-title ‘ Two Poet-Politicians.’ The essayist brings out 
very clearly the double character of Cowley’s life. He exhibits him to us 
first as the literary politician, the predecessor of Dryden, and afterwards 
us the poet-philosopher, sighing for leisure among trees and flowers, 
where he could live in primitive simplicity and devote himself to search- 
ing out the secrets of nature. Mr. Stebbing evidently feels the second of 
these to be the more attractive réle, and he carries his readers with him. 

If Cowley attracts Mr. Stebbing chiefly as a poet, he is interested 
in Matthew Prior mainly as a politician. A poet at a time when poets 
were useful to statesmen and at the same time an industrious man of 
business and a judicious subordinate when judicious subordinates were 
rare, Prior was bound, when once embarked in politics, to reach high 
official place. ‘It was fortunate for him that circumstances required not 
so much a master mind as an obedient and industrious secretary and ° 
mouthpiece, the popular name and manners of a poet rather than an in- 
ventive politician. The deeper and more subtle mysteries of negotiation 
were beyond him, but he was never without chiefs to whom the conduct 
of these fell, who would hardly have suffered him to take the initiative, 
had he felt the desire. William notoriously was his own foreign minister. 
The mind alone which had designed it could hold the threads and clues of 
a complicated network of plans embracing the whole of Europe. The 
peace of Utrecht, again, was too delicate a matter to be entrusted to the 
casual intuitions of some ingenious envoy; nor would the pride or the 
vanity of Bolingbroke have brooked intermeddling with the mazes of his 
comprehensive scheme. The difference of intellectual capacity in Prior’s 
character, rather than its many-sidedness, explains not the continuity of 
his employments only, but also his peculiar fortune in being the point of 
contact for competing coteries. All projects of ambition and pleasure 
were then much more concentrated than at present, and drawn into a 
smaller and more contracted space ; but he had a peculiar facility and 
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coolness of temperament, which connected him at different times with 
combinations the most dissimilar or even mutually repulsive.’ This is 
Mr. Stebbing’s explanation of Prior’s success as a politician. 

When he writes on poet-politicians Mr. Stebbing is in his element, 
but when he comes back to history again and writes on St. John he is once 
more unsatisfactory and ineffective. Though the characterisation of St, 
John is energetic and lifelike, and good phrases abound, the general impres- 
sion left upon the mind of the reader is too confused to be of much value. 
It is all very clever writing, and shows the wide scope of the author’s read- 
ing, but it lacks lucidity. Mr. Stebbing does not unravel the tangled skein 
for us. We ask for instruction, and he gives usonly words. In fact, this 
essay confirms the impression made by the essay on Shaftesbury—that Mr. 
Stebbing is a portrait-painter by nature, and an historian only by the force 
of circumstances. His sketch of the man is powerful enough, but when 
he writes of his times he loses himself in the labyrinth of detail. 

It shows the singular inequality of Mr. Stebbing’s work that the next 
essay—that on William Pulteney—makes precisely the opposite impression 
on the mind. The figure is as usual excellently drawn. We are led to 
feel a new interest in Walpole’s formidable foe, and perhaps to wonder 
that his name should have been forgotten while that of his rival has lived. 
But the essay contains more than a portrait. For once Mr. Stebbing 
looks at the times of which he writes with the eye of an historian and 
makes some interesting remarks upon the general character of Pulteney’s 
period. Speaking of Pulteney’s disappointment of office when George I 
died and the heir he had so assiduously courted came to the throne, he 
thus notices the peculiar position occupied by the Hanoverian princes of 
Wales : ‘ Mere envy and jealousy carried four heirs to the throne of 
England in succession into an undutiful and almost revolutionary opposi- 
tion ; yet this very conduct bore the fruits of profound sagacity. It intro- 
duced a tone of apparent loyalty into the spirit of faction and reconciled 
a powerful minority in the nation to government by a party, through the 
natural expectation that, with their royal chieftain, they must succeed 
to that despotism in the state that now crushed them. But with the 
prerogatives, the heir regularly assumed the hereditary prejudices of the 
throne.’ 

Mr. Stebbing also notes the personal intimacy which statesmen could 
maintain in the last century while they sat on opposite sides of the house 
and denounced each other in public with a fury before which the parlia- 
mentary language of the present day seems timid and wanting in vigour of 
expression. ‘It produces a suspicion,’ he remarks, ‘that the popular 
champions felt themselves a distinct caste from the people they affected to 
represent. An undercurrent of social familiarity and recognition of common 
responsibility to the bar of the inner circle to which they with their an- 
tagonists belonged went on flowing beneath the surface of outraged 
patriotism.’ Ifthe cause Mr. Stebbing here assigns for this is the right 
one, it is a cause which operates no longer. The violence of political 
language has moderated, but it may be questioned whether the vehemence 
of political feeling has not increased. The politics of the eighteenth 
century have always a dramatic flavour about them; they are public 
theatricals performed by an aristocratic political class for their own amuse- 
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ment, and therefore they lack seriousness. At the present day, however, 
the political class is no longer exclusively aristocratic. Men come to the 
house of commons to advocate measures which vitally affect themselves. 
Their seriousness is becoming almost oppressive, and thus public opposition 
tends to carry with it personal hatred. The amenities of political warfare 
seem likely to disappear ; jousts are now with sharp lances ; the fascinating 
tournament of politics is on its way to become a veritable battle of 
Armageddon. 

The essay on Pulteney is the only one in which Mr. Stebbing appears 
with success in the character of an historian, but his portraits of Benjamin 
Franklin and William Cobbett are more delightful than any. He appre- 
ciates Franklin’s consummate, but rather artificial, coolmess—that ‘ admir- 
able orderliness of organisation,’ that exquisite mental balance—which 
made him seem so cold to those who did not know him. He also shows how 
that very characteristic made him a bad mediator between Great Britain 
and the American colonies. ‘ An agent of the colonies much less acute, 
much less of an impassioned enthusiast for peace, with a far inferior title 
to gain an audience of ministers and orators, would have had more chance 
of success in appeasing the feud. . . . Franklin taught his countrymen to 
despise the mother-country. He seemed always to be presenting an ulti- 
matum. . . . Another representative of the colonies would probably have 
begun by assuming the indissolubility of the bond which united Great 
Britain and its American settlements. Franklin showed himself to his 
countrymen perpetually in the act of testing the chain, to judge where were 
the weak links at which it might be expected to break. Instead of a mediator 
come to negotiate a removal of colonial grievances, he appeared in the 
character of a judge pronouncing a divorce of the colonies from Great Britain 
for British infidelity, cruelty, and general desertion of duties.’ The essay 
contains a capital account of Franklin’s masterly letters from England, and 
gives us a glimpse of the influence of America upon France in his person 
during his residence in Paris. It is impossible in a short space to do 
justice to its brightness and humour. It is by far the best of the series, 
and the subject is one that exactly suits the author’s powers. 

The same power of characterisation which enables Mr. Stebbing to 
appreciate Franklin’s coolness leads him to lay proper stress upon the 
‘amazing egotism’ of William Cobbett, which he finds to be the key to 
his character. He brings him before us as a sort of later Lilburne. His 
influence was due to the same audacity and genius for pamphleteering 
which had made Lilburne a power in his time, but it was Cobbett’s 
misfortune to live twenty years too late. As the dauntless champion of 
reform, while it was still a cause to be fought for, if he had died earlier 
he would have died in the odour of sanctity. As it was, he was sup- 
planted by the whigs, who adopted Reform as the corner-stone of their 
creed. Henceforth Cobbett was only a noisy and dissentient camp- 
follower ; his occupation was gone. Mr. Stebbing shows us that though 
Cobbett saw clearly on some questions, his mind was not of a high 
order. He was the victim of blinding prejudices, and the abuses he 
attacked were generally obvious. His claim to a place in history is not 
on account of his keenness in detecting them, but because of the vigour 
with which he assailed them. To him Edmund Burke is a ‘ sycophant,’ 
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and Ricardo and Adam Smith a kind of impostor. The only two 
deserving political economists were himself and Tom Paine. 

Mr. Stebbing has certainly justified the publication of his volume by 
the way in which he has made Franklin and Cobbett live. There is 
nothing better in the book than his review of Cobbett’s place in literature, 
with which the essay on him closes. ‘The student of politics must be a 
student of Cobbett if he would understand the rudiments out of which 
existing tendencies have been developed. The statesman who does not 
know the ‘‘Register’’ forfeits a master-key to the passions of his countrymen. 
Yet thousands of Englishmen go through what they suppose to be a com- 
plete course of English literature without a suspicion that Cobbett should 
be read as well as Burke. We cannot wish for Cobbett a place among 
English classics. Insolence and spite are the spirit he breathes. He 
speaks in the accents of an age as much one of civil war as if the 
weapons had not been bitter thoughts, but more innocent swords and 
muskets. ... Recollections of nature-printed bits of English scenery, 
taken with the dew and the sunlight glistening upon them, plead for a 
reprieve from oblivion of one book of Cobbett’s, if no other. English 
literature may be searched in vain for such another miniature of southern 
England as the ‘‘ Rural Rides.’’ It is an ambulatory history of Selborne, 
with the parish of Selborne expanded into a dozen counties. . . . These 
transcripts of scenery never grow obsolete. But the volume itself gathers 
dust ; few and far between are its new editions. Cobbett chose his lot, 
and it is too late to dream of mending it. His ‘‘ Register’ stung vindic- 
tively a hundred political reputations, and his own fame is dead of his 
revenge.’ 

When any one displays so much vigour and force as the writer of these 
essays, it is almost an ungracious task to notice the occasional carelessness 
of his style. If he writes for the historical student, Mr. Stebbing’s essays 
may miss their mark for the reasons given above; perhaps the general 
reader also will sometimes find a stone of stumbling in the language in 
which he is addressed. The mind of the essayist is so well stored that he 
finds it difficult to write simply and make his meaning clear. The alarm- 
ing complexity of the sentences, the multitude of obscure allusions, the 
tropical luxuriance of the metaphors, produce in the ordinary mind a 
confusion for which no amount of brilliant epigram can compensate. 
We are inclined to use Mr. Stebbing’s own words from his ‘ Essay on 
Prior,’ and ask for ‘ open daylight and plain sound English.’ But if he is 
sometimes obscure, heavy, and tedious, he is often direct, epigrammatic, 
and suggestive. In fact, the leading characteristic of the essays, in 
matter and style alike, is their remarkable inequality. J. R. TANNER. 


The War of the Succession in Spain during the Reign of Queen Anne, 
1702-1711, based on original manuscripts and contemporary records. 
By Colonel the Honourable ArtHur Parnetu, R.E. (London: 
George Bell & Sons. 1888.) 


Tus work is the first real attempt to give a military history of that side 
of the great war of the Spanish succession which, from the smallness of 
the forces engaged in it and the comparative obscurity of many of the 
commanders, runs the risk of having its real iftportance overlooked. 
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Colonel Parnell has set about the long and thankless task with a dili- 
gence and thoroughness worthy of the famous corps to which he belongs. 
No store of state papers or manuscripts has been left unvisited ; and surely 
never was chief engineer better fitted out for the attack on a fortress. 
For Colonel Parnell has forts to attack in his book—chief among them the 
popular reputation of the earl of Peterborough, and the so-called ‘ memoirs 
of Captain Carleton,’ by which that reputation is defended. Certainly, if 
Colonel Parnell has not distorted or misunderstood his authorities—and I 
can see no reason for supposing that he has—the Carleton bastion has been 
most completely exploded, and hardly a fragment of the once stately fort 
Peterborough is left to tell of its former glory. That with all this sapping 
and mining Colonel Parnell’s style smacks of the pickaxe and shovel is 
perhaps inevitable. Macaulay’s brilliancy would probably have carried 
with it Macaulay’s inaccuracy. 

Colonel Parnell complains, and with justice, of the readiness with 
which Macaulay accepted the pretensions of Peterborough, and in his 
usual antithetical method set over against the untaught brilliancy of the 
earl the supposed methodical incapacity of Lord Galway —and all this on 
the authority of a doubtful ‘memoir,’ which is possibly a concoction of 
Jonathan Swift! But surely the great whig’s punishment was more than 
proportionate to his offence. None could devise a more cruelly ironical 
retribution for Macaulay than that he should have been led by a fabrica- 
tion of a detested tory humourist to celebrate a tory impostor and to 
malign a Huguenot general, a friend and comrade of William III. 

The present work takes us methodically through the whole Spanish 
war; but in some respects, indeed, it only fills in the details of an outline 
given by former writers. This is the case as to the introductory periods 
of the war, down to the capture and defence of Gibraltar ; the chief addi- 
tion to our knowledge is the account of the great share of Prince George 
of Hesse-Darmstadt in the operations. 

With the attack on Barcelona begins the more polemical section of 
the work, concerned with the overthrow of the Peterborough legend and 
the vindication of Prince George and the earl of Galway. After the de- 
parture of Peterborough and the battle of Almanza we come again to 
events on which historians are fairly agreed. Hence, though all parts of 
the book are worked out with the same care and thoroughness, the atten- 
tion of a critic must be especially directed to the years 1705-7. The 
alleged exploits of Peterborough are comprised in the first two of these 
years; and the chief authority for these exploits, apart from accounts 
avowedly written to vindicate Peterborough, is the ‘ Military Memoirs of 
Captain George Carleton.’ 

It certainly seems strange that this book should ever have been 
seriously taken as the foundation of a history. It is known, indeed, that 
a Captain George Carleton did take part in the Spanish war; but there 
seems never to have been any proof that these memoirs were written by 
him, or that he was a person who had any great opportunities for observ- 
ing the events of the war, or could be trusted to tell the truth about what 
he saw. Even if nothing were known against the credibility of these 
memoirs, no historian with a sense of his duty would now assert a fact on 
their unsupported testimony. 
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But Colonel Parnell’s attack goes far beyond this. He proves from 
family records, regimental archives, state papers, that the writer of these 
‘memoirs’ makes false statements about Carleton’s pedigree, military 
service, and early exploits; and he then goes on to demonstrate with the 
same inexorable cogency that the history of Peterborough’s brief military 
career is also a tissue of falsehoods. Colonel Parnell’s theory is that Peter- 
borough’s restless vanity incited him to attempt a covert vindication which 
should be more successful than his open defences; that for this purpose 
he chose a time when interest was aroused in Spanish affairs by the op- 
position of the Vienna and Hanover alliances, and when all the officers 
most concerned in refuting his statements were dead; and that Swift, or 
some other literary friend, wrote these ‘ memoirs’ from notes supplied by 
Carleton (then old and poor), supplemented by works on Spain and 
materials furnished by Peterborough. The style certainly points to Swift, 
allowing for the necessary disguising of his characteristic manner. The 
‘memoirs’ are not serious and matter-of-fact enough for Defoe, though 
they have sometimes been attributed to him. The decent indecency and 
serious profanity that sometimes crop up in the book are peculiarly 
Swiftian characteristics ; and I confess that one sentence in the account of 
Pampeluna has convinced me in favour of Colonel Parnell’s view. ‘For 
at the siege of this place,’ says the writer of the memoirs, ‘ Ignatius Loyola 
being only a private soldier, received a shot on his thigh which made 
him uncapable of following that profession any longer ; upon which he set 
his brains to work, being a subtle man, and invented the order of the 
Jesuits, which has been so troublesome to the world ever since.’! If this 
be not very Swift, it is difficult to say what is. One curious proof that 
the ‘ memoirs ’ were not written in their present shape by an eyewitness 
has struck me in reading them over. Prince George of Hesse is correctly 
stated to have been mortally wounded by ‘a shot in the great artery of 
the thigh ;’ but it is added that of this wound ‘ he died immediately, falling 
down at the general’s feet.’? Now it is, I imagine, certain that a man so 
wounded would take several minutes to bleed to death; and in effect 
Colonel Parnell’s authorities represent the prince, more naturally, as 
siruggling on fifty paces before he fell, and contradict every single detail 
given by the ‘ memoirs.’ 

Leaving the latter work out of the question as an authority, Colonel 
Parnell has investigated the capture and relief of Barcelona from the 
standpoint of authentic and official papers; and he certainly reduces 
Peterborough’s glory to a very small quantity. It appears that the earl 
did all in his power to divert the expedition from Spain to Italy, then 
from Barcelona to Valencia; he held constant councils of war, as even his 
panegyrists admit—the known and traditional device of a general who 
does not care to fight, as Colonel Parnell points out—and used the decisions 
of the councils, which he himself dictated, as pretexts for delay. When 
forced to take part in the siege he wasted time till the east side of the city 
was made secure against attack; and then haggled some time before 
agreeing to storm the fort of Montjuic. In the actual assault he seems to 
have done his duty, though very far from taking the chief part; and the 
speedy capture of the city showed how easily it could have been conquered 

' First edition (1728), pp. 343, 344. * Ibid., pp. 103, 104. 
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by making the attack earlier. The relief of San Mateo and Valencia is 
reduced to commonplace proportions, it being declared that Peterborough’s 
forces were much larger and his adversary’s much smaller than hitherto 
stated by historians. 

As to the relief of Barcelona in 1706, Colonel Parnell exactly reverses 
the popular view, and roundly charges Peterborough with delaying the 
relief, if not absolutely with the intention of causing the loss of the town, 
yet in a manner little removed from actual treachery ; and only by disre- 
garding the earl’s orders to land his troops at Valencia or other ports 
before going on to Barcelona was that city saved. This practically closed 
Peterborough’s military career, much to the satisfaction—of this there is no 
doubt whatever—of the Austrian claimant of the throne and almost all 
the generals and officers of the allies. 

The unpublished papers on which Colonel Parnell founds his formidable 
indictment of Peterborough I have not been able to consult ; and the very 
inconvenient practice of stating all the authorities for a chapter in a lamp 
at the end of that chapter prevents any one from verifying the statements 
made, as it is impossible to look into all the authorities, and equally im- 
possible to tell which of them bears on a particular fact. But there is no 
reason to suppose that if Colonel Parnell had found anything trustworthy 
in favour of the earl he would have omitted to state it. In one respect 
only do I think he has been too hard on Peterborough. While constantly 
‘insisting, with the natural contempt of a trained soldier, on the inexperi- 
ence of the earl and the real irresolution and timidity which have been so 
strangely presented as dashing bravery, Colonel Parnell seems uncon- 
sciously to judge him by the standard of an experienced soldier, and brand 
as deliberate treachery what was probably merely the result of setting a 
civilian to command armies. The constant councils of war that Peter- 
borough held, his changes of plan, his intrigues against other generals, his 
aversion from bold action, even his correspondence with the duke of Savoy, 
do not look like treachery so much as like the struggles of a politician 
to supply his want of generalship by the arts of the political intriguer. 
And it is quite possible that at the advanced age at which Peterborough 
had arrived when the ‘ Carleton memoirs’ were concocted he may have 
persuaded himself, as well as his friends, of the reality of his exploits. 
Such cases have been known. I should like to know also if there is any 
foundation for the stories about Peterborough’s surprising a detachment 
of Las Torres’ force near Valencia, intercepting a train of artillery, &c. 
As Colonel Parnell does not mention these exploits, I presume he regards 
them also as fictitious. 

The vindication of the character and abilities of the gallant Ruvigny is 
carried out with the same completeness as the attack on Peterborough. 
Those whose ideas of that general are derived from the brilliant antitheses 
of Macaulay will be surprised to learn that Galway’s march to Madrid was 
worthy to compare with Wellington’s campaigns for prudent boldness and 
mastery over difficulties ; and that the battle of Almanza, far from being 
lost by methodical incapacity, was all but won by the desperate courage 
and skilful dispositions of the Huguenot general, and would have been a 
victory for the allies against a largely superior force had the Portuguese 
troops fought with ordinary courage. It may be, indeed, that Colonel 
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Parnell, working chiefly from English authorities, somewhat magnifies 
the Bourbon losses ; but, in any case, Almanza is no more a defeat to be 
ashamed of than Fontenoy. Berwick, the victor of Almanza, is generally 
accounted a good general; yet Berwick’s continual retreat before the 
allies was a greater triumph for Galway than Almanza was for Berwick. 
‘ At every stage of this march,’ says Colonel Parnell, ‘ Galway was obliged 
to exert all his influence with Das Minas to keep him not only from 
swerving aside, but even from turning right round, in search of plunder. 
It was only by a singular mixture of address, conciliation, and firmness 
that he managed to lead the Portuguese militia (for they were no better) 
and their booty-loving generals through 400 miles of hostile country, to 
the very centre of Spain. Personally he was infirm from age and gout ; 
his right arm had been recently torn off by a cannon-shot, and he had to 
be lifted on horseback like a child. Although a protestant of a rigid type, 
yet he had to humour bigoted Roman catholics; whilst as a Huguenot 
exile his authority, even over his own troops, was not the same as that 
of a native English general. Nevertheless, as the actual issue of a three 
months’ campaign, he had driven Berwick, like chaff before the wind, 
from the Guadiana to the Henares ; had wrested from him 8,000 Spenish 
troops and 100 pieces of artillery (besides an immense amount of ammu- 
nition and provisions) ; had reduced the fortresses of Aleantara and Ciudad 
Rodrigo, together with the provinces of Estremadura, Leon and Old 
Castille, and, lastly, had taken possession of the capital itself.’ 

I have not space to discuss other points arising out of Colonel 
Parnell’s work. Its merit lies in the careful study of documents on 
which it is based; its faults are the inconvenient arrangement of refer- 
ences already alluded to, an unnecessary dryness of style, a scarcity of 
plans, and, finally, a certain narrowness of view, as if the political and 
other events of the period—events which had so important an influence 
on the Spanish war—had been not only left in the background, but even 
ignored. One singular blunder should be corrected in a future edition. 
In a note on p. 257 Colonel Parnell says that ‘ it was not till after Malta 
had fallen into British hands that Minorca was restored to Spain.’ 
‘Every schoolboy’ does not know, but some schoolboys do know, that 
Minorca was lost in 1782 and given up by treaty in 1783, while Malta 
was not taken till 1800, and its possession was not secured by treaty 
till 1814. ArtuHuR R. Ropes. 


Die nordische Frage in den Jahren 1746-1751. Von J. R. Danteuson. 
(Helsingfors: 1888.) 


Tue author of this book has collected his materials from the archives 
of Moscow, Helsingfors, Stockholm, Copenhagen, and London. There 
has been a northern question, he says, through the whole of the 
eighteenth century. After the great northern war had come to an 
end, Russia continued to aim at Sweden’s depression. On the other 
hand, the Swedes could not forget that they once possessed an ascendency 
in the north of Europe. The eight years’ struggle for the inheritance of 
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Charles VI had not yet been completely finished, when this northern 
question threatened to lead to another European war. 

The many reports spread through Europe in the year 1748, that 
there existed an intention to alter the form of government in Sweden, 
were not quite unfounded. It was Frederick II, king of Prussia, who 
repeatedly advised his sister, Ulrica Louisa, and her husband, the suc- 
cessor to the Swedish throne, to assume a strong monarchical power, in 
case, by the old king’s death, they should become king and queen of 
Sweden. This was a point Russia would never have allowed; a war 
between the two powers would have been inevitable. Nor would it have 
been a war between Russia. and Sweden only. The chancellor Bestushew 
himself hinted that Austria might seize the opportunity to recover Silesia, 
if the king of Prussia should assist Sweden, while the latter was being 
attacked by Russia. At the same time England and France might easily 
have been induced to take a share in this European war. 

Swedish, Austrian, and Prussian historians formerly based their nar- 
ratives of this event upon materials drawn from the archives of their 
respective countries. Professor Danielson has by his book filled up a 
blank in our knowledge by using materials that elucidate the Russian 
policy of those days; he is likewise the first who has used the Danish 
and English archives for the general history of Europe during that 
period. In short he has turned to account all the sources available to a 
modern historian who purposes to trace in detail a single historical de- 
velopment. Nor did he restrict his researches to the events of the two 
years 1748 and 1749 only; his detailed narrative extends over the rela- 
tions between the northern powers during the period of 1746-1751. He 
likewise never overlooks the preceding and following stages of the northern 
question through the whole century. 

The character of his subject Danielson himself describes in the fol- 
lowing manner: ‘Some historical events project as distinct boundaries 
between different periods, like high solitary ridges of mountains between 
two territories; some appear in the continual development of a long 
period like the single tops in a chain of mountains stretching through 
flat country. Of the latter kind were the complications in the north 
during the years 1746-1751.’ 

One of the most essential points in this northern question was the 
lot of Finland, that unhappy country, for the possession of which Russia 
and Sweden had fought so bitterly. Danielson is himself a native 
of Finlaad, and this circumstance seems above all to have induced 
him to treat of these events. And, we may say, perhaps he lays a little 
too much stress upon the part Finland played in the affairs of the 
north. The destiny of Finland was definitively settled in 1809; in this 
year she was united with Russia as a separate state. We may look on 
this event as a solution of the Finland question—if this expression be 
allowed—but we cannot agree with the author in calling it a solution of 
the northern question. : The latter had been determined long before by 
Russia’s gaining a superiority in the north. 

Everybody knows the two Swedish parties which, through so many 
years, disputed the one with the other for the greater influence on the 
policy of their government. It has likewise been long known that the, 
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‘hats’ were the friends of France, the ‘caps’ those of Russia. Daniel- 
son gives the first detailed description of the manner in which the 
Russian ambassadors cultivated the friendship of the leaders of the 
‘caps.’ It is of the highest interest to become acquainted with the 
treasonable practices of these men, to see how they endeavoured to ruin 
their political adversaries by the assistance of Russia, how the Russian 
government again and again heaped sums of money on their Swedish 
friends. These affairs throw a singular light on the morals of Sweden, 
nay, in a certain measure on the morals of Europe, during the eighteenth 
century. The same spectacle in Sweden and Poland—in both countries 
large circles corrupted by foreign money; in Sweden, however, Danielson 
says, the evil was not yet mortal, the heart of the Swedish nation was 
still sound. 

English readers will take some interest in the question, how far 
England was engaged in these northern affairs. Professor Danielson 
bases this part of his researches upon the correspondence between the 
ministers in London and the earl of Hyndford, the English ambassador 
at the court of St. Petersburg. The latter acquainted the duke of New- 
castle, by a letter of 11 June 1748, with the warlike intentions of the 
chancellor Bestushew. During the following months English diplomacy 
is said to have been instigating Russia to make war against Sweden. 
We are, however, not fully convinced of the correctness of this view. 
Neweastle’s letter in reply to the above-mentioned of Hyndford is not 
to be found among the respective series of letters in the London 
record office. By the duke’s letters of 6 and 31 Jan. 1749, we learn 
that he had not considered the former communications concerning the 
Russian policy except as proposals, the execution of which might still be 
far off. Not till the end of 1748 did he give credit to the reports ‘ that the 
court of Russia, in concert with that of Vienna, and (as some advices add) 
with Denmark also, had formed a design of making some attempt upon 
Sweden on the death of his Swedish majesty; with a view to alter the 
succession there.’ The duke dissuaded all such projects, as also Lord 
Hyndford had, in June 1748, answered the chancellor Bestushew that in 
his opinion the king of Great Britain could not, while ‘ upon the point of 
concluding a long and ruinous war, think of beginning another, in the 
north, to dethrone a king without a very just cause, especially as such a 
step would probably rekindle the war all over Europe.’ In regard to 
this declaration of the English ambassador, we cannot but doubt whether 
in 1748 it was really the wish of the English to drive Russia into a 
new war. ‘ 

In that case we might expect to find some mention made of the 
matter in Neweastle’s correspondence with Keith, the English ambas- 
sador at Vienna. The conduct of Austria would have been of great con- 
sequence in this question ; it is therefore remarkable that the northern 
affairs are not mentioned at all in that correspondence until January 1749. 
These letters then reveal to us the duke of Newcastle’s apprehensions con- 
cerning the warlike intentions of Russia and Austria, and also the en- 
deavours of English diplomacy to prevent the war. The English policy 
concerning the northern affairs in 1749 is elucidated perhaps still more 
by the Keith papers than by the Russian correspondence. The former 
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ought not to have been neglected by one who searched in the London 
record office after materials for the history of the northern question. 
By turring to account these sources the author might have been able to 
add to his narrative many valuable details, to correct some others, and 
altogether to represent with greater copiousness and accuracy the conduct 
of England in these affairs. 

Let us give only one example. In July 1749 the Austrian ministers 
had formed a project to preserve tranquillity in the north by inducing 
Sweden on one side and Russia on the other to give mutual declarations, 
the one not to change the form of her government, the other not to disturb 
the succession in Sweden. This project, Danielson tells us, is said to 
have met with the approbation of England. By the Keith papers, how- 
ever, we learn that originally the intention of Austria had been to occa- 
sion a declaration from Sweden only, that it was Keith who suggested 
the mutual declarations, and that it was again the English ambassador 
who prevailed on the Austrians in such a case not to insist upon a de- 
claration from France likewise, but to acquiesce in a declaration from 
Sweden, which was to be answered by another from Russia. ‘ 

In general these defects of the book are fully counterbalanced by its 
merits, which we are very willing to acknowledge. We must also admire 
the industry with which the author has collected his materials from the 
archives, and the clearness with which he presents his facts. 

Woureane MICHAEL. 


Georges Cadoudal et la Chouannerie. Par son neveu GEORGES DE 
CapoupaAL. (Paris: Plon. 1887.) 


Txis volume forms a valuable contribution to the literature concerned 
with the war in the west of France, waged in Britanny, of which Georges 
Cadoudal was the central figure. Its author, the well-known royalist 
writer, was son of General Joseph de Cadoudal, who was brother to 
Georges. His death, which occurred about three years ago, did not per- 
mit him to see his book through the press, and it has since been edited 
by his friend M. Edmund Biré, at whose instigation it was written. 

M. de Cadoudal remarked in his preface with great modesty that, what- 
ever value his book possesses, it owes it to the original documents which 
he had been gradually acquiring during his lifetime. Amongst them 
may be mentioned the papers of the Abbé Guillevic, chief of the corre- 
spondence of the army of Morbihan, who was constantly by the side of its 
leader and often wrote under his dictation ; the memoirs of Rohu, lieu- 
tenant colonel of the legion of Auray; the notes of Rio, the author of 
‘La Petite Chouannerie.’ Besides these, which are quoted in the text, 
there are printed at the end of the volume a number of documents which 
belonged to M. de Cadoudal and which now form part of the archives of 
Kerléano. It is a pity that, in a book which contains so much that is 
valuable, reference to authorities is not invariably made, and that the 
reader is occasionally left in doubt whether the evidence for a story is 
traditional, printed, or documentary, or where it may be found. Sometimes 
also there seems a want of revision, as on p. 187, where, in support of 
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statements concerning the revival of war in 1795, reference is made to a 
document dated An VI. 

Such, however, are small defects. It is impossible not to be struck 
with the care which M. de Cadoudal takes to base his account of Georges’ 
actions on trustworthy evidence. He justly defines his book a history 
rather than a life of his uncle. It is remarkable that, although Cadoudal’s 
character was as distinguished as that of any man who figured during 
the revolution, and although his career was full of dramatic incidents, no 
biography of him worthy the name has ever been written or, as it seems, 
ever will be. Here the nephew of the hero, loyal to the family traditions 
and under the influence of a strong devotion, has written 350 pages in 
his record, and yet has failed to make the story of his life one of any 
special interest. Cadoudal left little of his own handwriting, being 
altogether outside that great company of facile writers of the revolution- 
ary epoch who gave to posterity their own account of their actions. 
During his life, and for long after his death, his political opponents were 
those who set his picture before the world. The war in which he fought 
was one of isolated combats, the incidents and interest of which were 
mainly local. Fighting for their own cause within their own province, 
the Breton peasants maintained their footing with marvellous tenacity, 
but beyond its frontier they were powerless. Cadoudal was a man of 
extraordinary capacities both of body and mind, one who under other 
conditions might have risen to the leadership of a nation instead of a 
province, but on whom his birth, his surroundings, his education, the very 
loyalty of his nature, imposed the task of heading an opposition against 
the tide of one of the strongest national movements the world has ever 
witnessed. 

Cadoudal’s story, as narrated by his nephew, if not generally attrac- 
tive, will be found of much interest by students of the war in the west, 
and will henceforth take its place as the fullest and best authority. M. 
de Cadoudal inspires confidence by his readiness to confess ignorance 
whenever he has not the facts before him. There is no attempt to de- 
scribe the part taken by Georges in the Vendean war, while all that M. 
de Cadoudal has to say of Georges’ early life is narrated in thirteen 
pages. Georges’ father was not, as is often asserted, a miller, but 
simply an agriculturist, one of the wealthier peasants belonging to the 
village of Kerléano, situated in a parish which had the rare fortune of 
being directly dependent on the crown. He was a small but strong 
and active man, not wholly uneducated, since he could, as the registers 
of the parish of Brech prove, both read and write. Georges inherited 
the corpulence, the great strength of body, and the powerful voice of his 
paternal grandmother, a woman who, when in her old age and unable to 
rise from her armchair, directed with great decision the affairs of her 
household and farm in a voice which in moments of anger dominated the 
neighbourhood. Of Georges’ mother, Marie-Jeanne de Bayon, M. de 
Cadoudal has little to tell us excepting that she was one of the beauties 
of the country. Family tradition, he says, relates that once, when sitting 
on her doorstep with Georges, an infant, on her knees, she was accosted by a 
beggar, who, placing his hand on the head of the child, said, ‘ Celwi-la sera 
cause que de grands malheurs viendront frapper sa famille,’ words which 
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she had often occasion to recall before the close of her life. At school at 
Auray, and at college at Vannes, Georges was distinguished for his love 
of sports, his intelligence, and the independence of his character, to which 
his unusual strength of body served at times as a useful auxiliary. At 
Vannes the sons of the richer agriculturists and sailors of Morbihan 
gathered for their education, and while at college Georges came into con- 
tact with a number of young men who were to share his destinies. M. de 
Cadoudal is careful to point out that the training was conservative and 
religious, the aim of the good priests who directed the studies of the 
pupils being mainly to produce lawyers and ecclesiastics. Georges left 
college in 1791 at the age of twenty. In 1793 he took up arms against 
the revolution, after which, though he had little time for such pursuits, 
he had sufficient energy in part to make up for the. deficiencies of his 
early education. 

M. de Cadoudal warns his readers in his preface that he is not writing 
a general history even of the war in the west. The history of Cadoudal’s 
life, however, in itself implies the history of all the chief movements in 
Britanny ; besides which, information will be found on a number of ques- 
tions connected with the war, as the state of the country, the tactics of the 
Chouans, their relations to the emigrants, and the like. M. de Cadoudal 
seems purposely to have refrained from entering on the discussion of 
general questions. It is evident that he regards the war in Britanny as 
having arisen from the persecution of the priests and the naturally inde- 
pendent character of the Breton peasant, who could not brook interference 
in the affairs of his village. At first the peasants welcomed the revolution, 
which broke the power of the intendant and destroyed the prestige of the 
nobles. To the rest they were indifferent until their clergy were proscribed 
and an endeavour made to enrol themselves in the armies of the republic. 
Then they became royalists in defence of their religion and their local 
independence. Though M. de Cadoudal makes no secret of his sympathies 
being with the royalist and catholic side, his work is not that of a violent 
partisan. His own views are never strongly pressed upon the reader, 
while his endeavour to give a faithful representation of facts is evident 
throughout. He does not pass over events from which others may draw 
conclusions contrary to his own, or omit to notice acts of humanity and 
generosity on the part of the republicans. Considering the near relation- 
ship of the writer to the hero, it is remarkable that no attempt is made to 
idolise the character of Georges or even to draw a picture of him whick 
may strike the reader’s imagination. Possibly M. de Cadoudal inherited a 
portion of his uncle’s reserve. Georges’ character is left to be gathered 
from the descriptions of those who knew him, from his own words and 
acts, and from such anecdotes as are left concerning him. 

M. de Cadoudal has brought together whatever evidence there is to 
show that Georges was not concerned in the plot of Nivése against the 
first consul. There is no good evidence that he was; while, if his cha- 
racter is taken into consideration, the probability is strongly against his 
giving his sanction to plans for murdering an enemy behind his back. 
On the other side, M. de Cadoudal prints conclusive evidence to show that 
the consular government sought to take Georges’ life by poisoning him. 
The story has before been told by Theodore Murat, in his history of the 
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wars of the west. M. de Cadoudal heard it often from the lips of Charles 
d’Hozier, the man who conducted the traitors into Georges’ presence, and 
he has here published the very letters in which Fouché instructed the 
préfet of Ille-et-Vilaine to pay to the agents on the accomplishment of 
their object 80,000 francs. 

There was probably no one so well qualified as M. de Cadoudal to 
render a faithful account of the part taken by his uncle against the 
revolution. It is perhaps fortunate that he did not attempt to set his 
work in a larger frame. Though he was thoroughly versed in the history 
of the wars in the west, his historical knowledge outside this pale does 
not appear to have been extensive. Thus we find him ascribing the 
failure of the war in Britanny to the perfidious refusal of the English 
ministers to let a French prince land on the coast, through the fear that, 
if they did so, the monarchy would be restored, an object which, according 
to him, other European statesmen were striving their best to attain! It 
is, however, but fair to add that the reader will discover for himself other 
causes of failure out of M. de Cadoudal’s own narrative, and that the 
general character of the book is not to be judged by this extraordinary 
statement. BertHa M. GarpINEr. 


In a little volume, Teutonic Conquest in Gaul and Britain (London : 
Macmillan 1888,) Mr. Freeman has printed some of his most character- 
istic work. The first two lectures ‘ simply set forth the thoughts sug- 
gested by the jubilee year from an historical point of view,’ and will 
be found full of interesting suggestion. The present condition and the 
outlook of south-eastern Europe are fully considered, and there are not 
a few facts recorded which the majority of students of present-day politics 
will probably read for the first time to their surprise and enlightenment. 
Such are to be found on pages 22, 27, 48, 49, 51, and 56. 

The conclusion may be stated in the author’s own words: ‘ Truly our 
fifty years have been on the whole fifty years of advance for the cause of 
right and freedom. Look on this picture and on that. Look at the map 
of 1837 and on the map of 1887. Much truly has been changed for the 
better ; but there is still something left for coming years to change.’ 

The last two lectures are a brief but complete statement of the view 
held by Mr. Freeman on the conquest of Britain by the English; and 
as both his own position and that of his opponents are continually 
alluded to in a way which shows them to be misunderstood, he has done 
well to give us the result of his long study of this important question. The 
whole matter is of course one of degree, and it is as such that Mr. Free- 
man sees it. There can be no doubt whatever that it is to a mixture of race 
that we, like the French, owe much that is of the greatest value in our 
history, art, science, and literature ; but the younger generation of scholars 
is apt to give greater prominence to the impress of a dominant race, even 
though numerically far inferior, than to wholesale migration and whole- 
sale displacement of population. Studies like those of Mr. Galton, and 
the curious facts which are tabulated in the dialect maps of Dr. Ellis and 
Dr. Murray and the measurement charts of Dr. Beddoes, are pushing the 
way towards the solution of many of the problems connected with ‘ race ’ 
in Great Britain. A careful and suggestive survey from the historical 
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side such as this will certainly be welcome to all interested in these 
fascinating and important questions. 


Dr. Almann, in a Festschrift in honour of the jubilee of Professor 
Baumstock, entitled Kaiser Maximilian’s I Absichten auf das Papstthum 
(Stuttgart: Cotta. 1888), has attempted to solve a question which is 
perhaps incapable of solution. There are three undoubtedly authentic 
letters of Maximilian, one of the date of 1507 and two of the date of 1511, 
in which he expresses his desire of becoming pope and emperor at once. 
What did Maximilian mean ? and how did his contemporaries understand 
his meaning? are questions which have been disputed. Herr Jager put 
forth an explanation that he meant to secure the election to the papacy 
of Cardinal Hadrian of Corneto, who was entirely devoted to his interests; 
but this view, though argued with much ingenuity, has not commended 
itself to most critics. Dr. Almann comes forward with a new sugges- 
tion, that Maximilian’s object was to annex to the empire the temporal 
possessions of the papal see. The argument on which he chiefly relies in 
combating a literal interpretation of Maximilian’s words is that in 1507 
Maximilian was still married and therefore ineligible to the papacy, and in 
1511 had no invincible objection to marriage if it were worth his while. 
Perhaps Dr. Almann over-estimates the force of this objection in an age 
which had been accustomed to Innocent VIII and Alexander VI. Also he 
takes Maximilian’s projects too seriously. The man who could propose to 
Henry VIII that he should resign the empire in his favour was clearly 
fertile in wild projects. No one took Maximilian very seriously, and 
the only importance of his scheme for uniting the papacy and the empire 
lies in the fact that contemporaries did not regard it as wilder than any 
of his other plans. In the sixteenth century more things were considered 
possible than the criticism of the nineteenth century will allow. 


Mr. A. Lasenby Liberty has collected a variety of materials concerning 
the family ‘De Libertat: an historical and genealogical review, com- 
prising an account of the submission of the city of Marseilles in 1596 to 
the authority of Henry of Navarre and the lineage of the family De Libertat 
from the fourteenth to the eighteenth century’ (London: T. Pettit, 1888) ; 
but as the extracts are almost all copied or translated from accessible 
printed books, with the exception of thirteen pages based on documents 
at Marseilles, it is unnecessary to say more of the book than that the 
editor is to be commended for the taste with which externals are cared for, 
and for the modesty, unusual in a genealogist, with which he has abstained 
from attaching, unless by inference, his own branch to the family of which 
he writes. 


The first number of The Library contains among other interesting 
subjects an article by Mr. Tedder which deserves the special attention of 
students of English history. In speaking of the bibliography and classi- 
fication of French history with regard to M. Monod’s recent catalogue, 
Mr. Tedder comes back to a proposal for a bibliography of English history 
which he made a few years ago at the Plymouth meeting of the Library 
Association. If there is a proposal which ought to meet with sympathy 
and help from all students of English history, it is certainly this one, the 
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more so as it is very clear and practical in all its details. To find one’s 
way in any particular point of the history of England and to know all that 
has been written about it, is now by no means an easy task—indeed, often 
it is an impossible one. A good bibliography would not only save a great 
deal of time and trouble to all students, but would itself be a great teacher 
of history to young writers and help them to work with method and 
precision. 


To the Editor of the Histortcat Review. 


In the October number of the Historica Review Lord Acton 
commences a review of my ‘ History of the Inquisition’ with an anecdote 
in which Mr. Disraeli is reported as saying that some manuscripts lent to 
me for that work ‘ never came back again.’ 

I am told that among those familiar with the late Lord Beaconsfield’s 
facility of rejoinder his assertion will be taken at its proper value; but, 
as this intimate acquaintance with his idiosynerasy probably does not 
extend to the custodians of manuscripts on the Continent, the uncontra- 
dicted dissemination of the story may have a tendency to increase the 
restrictions imposed on students. 

It is therefore perhaps worth while for me to state that, some fifteen 
or twenty years ago, three European libraries—the Royal Library of 
Copenhagen, the Royal Library of Munich, and the Bodleian Library of 
Oxford—had the exceeding kindness at various times to lend me manu- 
scripts, all of which were duly returned and received within the periods 
prescribed in the loans. On one occasion, however, a package of three 
volumes, ostensibly despatched by the Bodleian Library, 26 Nov. 1872, 
failed to come to hand, and was naturally the cause of no little anxiety 
to all concerned. The reason is explained in the following note to my 
London agent :— 

5 April 1873. 

Dear Sir,—By some extraordinary oversight the books ordered to be 
sent to your care have never left this library. They will come up to-day. 
Pray explain this to Mr. Lea. I am very sorry to have caused him this 
anxiety. How those wrecks make me tremble when I send books 
abroad ! 


Yours very truly, 
H. O. Coxz. 


It seems to me possible that during the five months in which these 
manuscripts were supposed to be lost an impression may have been 
created which would account for Mr. Disraeli’s remark. 

Let me add my thanks to Lord Acton for having led me to look up 
this forgotten correspondence and thus renew the memory of the unfailing 
kindness and courtesy of Mr. Coxe to one who had no special claim upon 
his attention. 

Henry C. Lexa, 

Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
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cais dans |’Inde au dix-huitiéme siécle : 
Dupleix, d’aprés sa correspondance 
inédite. 2maps. Paris: Plon. 12mo. 
4 i. 

JoncE (J. K. de) & Deventer (M. L. van). 
De opkomst van het Nederlandsch 
gezag in Oost-Indié. Register bewerkt 
door J. W. G. van Haarst. Pp. 130. 
The Hague: Nijhoff. 1°90 fi. 

Krane (E.) Jiidische Geschichte. I: 
Von ihren Anfiingen bis zum Unter- 
gange des Reiches Juda [586 v. Chr.] 
Pp. 432. Berlin: Oehmigke. 4°50 m. 

Kraut (J.) Studien zur Geschichte des 


alten Aegypten. III: Tyros und Sidon. 
Pp. 82. Vienna: Tempsky. 1:30 m. 

LepereR (C.) Die biblische Zeitrechnung 
vom Auszuge aus Aegypten bis zum 
Beginne der babylonischen Gefangen- 
schaft mit Beriicksichtigung der Re- 
sultate der Assyriologie und Aegyp- 
tologie. Pp. 180. Spires: Kleeberger. 
2°50 m. 

Mouamep EssEGHIR BEN ELHADJ BEN ABD- 
ALLAH Exourrani. Nozet-Elhadj: his- 
toire de la dynastie saadienne au Maroc 
{1511-1670]. Texte arabe, publié par 
O. Houdas. Pp. 316. Paris: Leroux. 
15 f. 

Presset (W.) Die Zerstreuung des Volkes 
Israel. III: Der Thalmud. Pp. 113. 
Berlin: Reuther. 1°80 m. 

Sanrenac (Jean de Gontaut Biron, baron 
de). Ambassade en Turquie [1605- 
1610]; voyage 4 Constantinople ; séjour 
en Turquie: relation inédite, précédée 
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de la vie du baron‘de Salignac, par le 
comte T. de Gontaut-Biron. (Archives 
historiques de la Gascogne, XVI.) Pp. 
Ixxvi, 172. Paris: Champion. 7°50 f. 

Surru (S. Alden). Assyrian letters from the 
royal library at Niniveh, transcribed, 
translated, and explained. Pp. 64, 36, 
plates. Leipzig: Pfeiffer. 6m. 

Szymanski (F.) Essai sur la guerre dans 
le Soudan [1882-3]. Pp. 188, 2 maps. 
Lyons’: Mougin-Rusand. 


Ill. GREEK AND 


Asporr (Evelyn). A history of Greece. 
Pp. 553. London: Rivington. 

Boucnté-Lecierce (A.) Atlas pour servir 
& Vhistoire grecque de Curtius. 21 
maps. Paris: Leroux. 12 f. 

Dovat-Arnoutp (L.) Etudes d’histoire 
du droit romain au cinquiéme siécle, 
d’aprés les lettres et les poémes de 
Sidoine Apollinaire. Paris: A. Picard. 
2°50 f 

Ferrat (E.) I frammenti della Politica 
di Aristotele nel papiro clxiii del museo 
egizio di Berlino. Pp. 10. Padua: 
Randi. (From the ‘Atti e Memorie 
della reale Accademia di Scienze, Let- 
tere, ed Arti in Padova.’) 

FicketscHerER (M.) Das Kriegswesen der 
Alten. (Kulturbilder aus dem klassischen 
Alterthume, IV.) Pp. 234, illustr. 
Leipzig: Seemann. 3 m. 

Houzarret (L.) Beitrige zur griechischen 
Geschichte. (Berliner Studien, VII, 3.) 
Pp. 92. Berlin: Calvary. 2m. 

Licrrvarn (C.) Le sénat romain depuis 
Dioclétien 4 Rome et 4 Constantinople. 
Pp. 245. Paris: Thorin. 6f. 

Lecranp (E.) Epistolaire grec, ou re- 
cueil de lettres adressées pour la 
plupart 4 Chrysanthe Notaras, patri- 
arche de Jérusalem, par les princes de 
Valachie et de Moldavie. Pp. 290. 
Paris : Maisonneuve & Leclerc. 10 f. 

Mommsen (T.) Rémische Geschichte. I: 


VartHeMA (Ludovico di), ou le Viateur, 
Les voyages de, en la plus grande 
partie d’Orient, traduits de l’italien en 
francais par J. Balarin de Raconis, 
publiés et annotés par C. Schefer. 
(Recueil de voyages et de documents 
pour servir 4 l’histoire de la géographie 
depuis le treiziéme jusqu’d la fin du 
seiziéme siécle, IX.) Paris: Leroux. 
30 f. 


ROMAN HISTORY 


Bis zur Schlacht von Pydna. 
Pp. 944, map. Berlin: 
10 m. 

Rémisches Staatsrecht. (Mar- 
quardt & Mommsen’s Handbuch der 
rémischen Antiquitiiten, III, 2.) Pp. 
833-1336. Leipzig: Hirzel. 10 m. 

Rostov (F.) & Detaunay (D.) Les insti- 
tutions de l’ancienne Rome. I: Insti- 
tutions politiques, militaires, et reli- 
gieuses. II: Architecture, droit de 
cité, droit latin, provinces. III: Eco- 
nomie politique et lois agraires; gou- 
vernement et administration de i’em- 
pire. Pp. 424, 308, 415. Paris: Perrin. 
18mo. 11°50 f. 

ScurerenBERG (G. A. B.) Die Kriege der 
Rémer zwischen Rhein, Weser, und 
Elbe unter Augustus und Tiberius. 
Vervollstiindigung und Berichtigung 
der ersten Ausgabe von ‘ Die Rémer im 
Cheruskerlande ’ (1862). Pp. 198, map. 
Frankfurt: Reitz & Kohler. 2°50 m. 

Seemann (0.) Die gottesdienstlichen 
Gebriiuche der Griechen und Rémer. 
(Kulturbilder aus dem _ klassischen 
Alterthume, III.) Pp. 200, illustr. 
Leipzig: Seemann. 3 m. 

Vartuant (V. J.) Classis Britannica, 
classis Samarica, cohors J. Morinorum: 
recherches d’épigraphie et de numis- 
matique. Illustr. Paris: E. Leche- 
valier. 3°50 f. 


8th ed. 
Weidmann. 


IV. ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 


Auuies (T. W.) The holy see and the 
wandering of the nations, from St. 
Leo I to St. Gregory I. London: Burns 
& Oates. 10/6. 

Amato y Manecer (P.) Historia critica 
de Miguel de Servet. Pp.131. Madrid: 
Murillo. 3-50 pes. 

Awypré (J.F.) Etudes sur le quatorziéme 
siecle : histoire de la papauté 4 Avignon. 
Pp. 564. Avignon: Seguin. 7:50 f. 

Aupiry (G.) De la juridiction temporelle 
des papes d’Avignon en matiére pénale. 
Pp. 48. Aix: Nicot. 

Bercer (E.) Les registres d’Innocent IV: 
recueil des bulles de ce pape, publiées 
ou analysées d’aprés les manuscrits ori- 
ginaux du Vatican et de la bibliothéque 
nationale. Introduction: Saint Louis 
et Innocent IV. Pp. cexciii. Paris: 
Thorin. 4to. 18°75 f. 


VOL. IV.—NO. XIII. 


Boratevi (G.) I primi mesi del pontificato 
di PaoloIV: studio. Pp.47. Leghorn: 
Giusti. 

Burcnarpt (Johannis) Argentinensis, 
capelle pontificie sacrorum rituum 
magistri, Diarium, sive rerum urba- 
narum commentarii [1483-1506]; texte 
latin publié intégralement pour la pre- 
miére fois, avec introduction, notes, ap- 
pendices, tables, et index par L. 
Thuasne. III: [1500-1505]. Pp. 
Ixviii, 585, plates. Paris: Leroux. 20 f. 

Carmétites de la réforme de sainte 
Thérése, Chroniques de l’ordre des, de- 
puis leur introduction en France. II. 
Pp. 655. Poitiers: Oudin. 

FREIsEN (J.) Geschichte des canonischen 
Eherechts bis zum Verfall der Glossen- 
litteratur. Pp.918. Tiibingen: Fues. 
20 m. 
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Gavuparp (F. J.) Gottschalk, moine d’Or- 
bais, ou le commencement de la con- 
troverse sur la prédestination au neu- 
viéme siécle. Pp. 61. Saint-Quentin : 
Moureau. 

Hosprratirers (ordre de Saint-Jean de 
Jérusalem), Cartulaire des, au Velay, 
publié par A. Chassaing. Paris: A. 
Picard. 8 f. 

Lerranc (E.) Essai historique sur les 
origines chrétiennes du diocése d’ Arras, 
depuis saint Pierre jusqu’au septiéme 
siécle. Pp. 67. Tours: Mazereau. 
18mo. 

Lronts X, pontificis maximi, Regesta 
collegit J. cardinalis Hergenroether. 
V, VI. Pp. 521-808. Freiburg im 
Breisgau: Herder. 4to. Each 7-20 m. 

LoosHorn (J.) Der heilige Bischof Otto, 
nach den Quellen bearbeitet. Pp. 368. 
Munich: Zipperer. 6m. 

McCuvre (E.) Ecclesiastical atlas, con- 
taining 18 maps, showing the vicissi- 
tudes of Christianity throughout the 
centuries, and the present position of 
the Anglican church in all parts of the 
world. London: Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 4to. 7/6 

Puatimna (B.) Lives of the popes, from 
the accession of Gregory VII to the 
death of Paul II. Translated into 


English and edited by W. Benham. 
Pp. 316. London: Griffith & Far- 
ran. 1/. 

Rom, urbis, Inscriptiones 
Ed. J.B. de Rossi. II,1. Pp. Ixviii, 
536, plates. Rome: Cuggiani. Folio. 

Scnarr (P.) History of the christian 
church. VI: Modern christianity; the 
German reformation [1517-1530). 
Division I. 2 vol. Pp. 760. Edinburgh : 
Clark. 21/. 

Servat Loup (abbé de Ferriéres). Lettres : 
texte, notes, et introduction par G. 
Desdevises du Dézert. (Bibliothéque de 
V’Ecole des Hautes-Etudes, LXXVII.) 
Paris: Vieweg. 5 f. 

Soucnon (M.) Die Papstwahlen von 
Bonifaz VIII bis Urban VI und die 
Entstehung des Schismas (1378). Pp. 
20, plate. Brunswick: Goeritz. 
5°50 m. 

Scuusert (H. von). Roms Kampf um 
die Weltherrschaft: eine kirchenge- 
schichtliche Studie. (Schriften des 
Vereins fiir Reformationsgeschichte, 
XXIII.) Pp. 136. Halle: Niemeyer. 
2°40 m. 

Trxeront (L. J.) Les origines de l’église 
d’Edesse et la légende d’Abgar: étude 
critique suivie de deux textes orien- 
taux inédits. Paris: Maisonneuve. 5 f. 


christiane. 


V. MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


Arontus (J.) Regesten zur Geschichte 
der Juden im friinkischen und deutschen 
Reiche bis zum Jahre 1273. I: Bis 
zum 1033. Pp. 64. Berlin: Simion. 
4to. 

Bauzant (count U.) The popes and the 
Hohenstaufen. Pp. 261. London : 
Longmans. 2/6. 

Baye (J. de). Etudes archéologiques : 
époque des invasions barbares; in- 
dustrie longobarde. Pp. 148, illustr. 
Paris: Nilsson. 4to. 30 f. 

Boor (C. de), Vita Euthymii: ein 
Anecdoton zur Geschichte Leo’s des 
Weisen [886-912], herausgegeben von. 
Pp. 232. Berlin: Reimer. 5 m. 

CauissE (C.) Diritto ecclesiastico e diritto 
longobardo. Pp. 137. Rome: For- 
zani. 


Emerton (E.) An introduction to the 


study of the middle ages [375-814]. 
Pp. 268. Boston: Ginn. 12mo. §1°25. 

Fustet pe Covnances. Histoire des in- 
stitutions politiques de 1l’ancienne 
France: la monarchie franque. Paris: 
Hachette. 7°50 f. 

Hause (Dr.) Friedrich II und der piipst- 
liche Stuhl bis zur Kaiserkrénung 
(Nov. 1220]. Pp. 96. Berlin: Mayer 
and Miiller. 2°40 m. 

Jessopp (A.) The coming of the friars 
and other mediwval sketches. Pp. 
344. London: Fisher Unwin. 7/6. 

Jeurpain (C.) Excursions historiques et 
philosophiques 4 travers le moyen Age. 
Pp. 647. Paris: Firmin-Didot. 12 f. 

Kouter (C.) Das Verhiltniss Kaiser 


Friedrichs II zu den Pipsten seiner 
Zeit, mit Riicksicht auf die Frage nach 
der Entstehung des Vernichtungs- 
kampfes zwischen Kaisertum und 
Papsttum. (Gierke’s Untersuchungen 
zur deutschen Staats- und Rechtsge- 
schichte, XXIV.) Pp. 70, plate. 
Breslau: Koebner. 2 m. 

Lexumann. Abhandlungen zur germani- 
schen, insbesondere nordischén Rechts- 
geschichte. I: Die Gastung der germa- 
nischen Kénige. II: Die altschwedi- 
schen Festiger. IIL: Der Ursprung 
des norwegischen Sysselamtes. Pp. 
215. Berlin: Guttentag. 5m. 

Lizrencron (R. von). Der Runenstein 
von Gottorp: Kénig Sigtrygg’s Stein 
im Schleswig-Holsteinischen Museum 
vaterlindischer Alterthiimer zu Kiel; 
mit einem Anhang von H. Handelmann. 
Pp. 32. Kiel: Universititsbuchhand- 
lung. 1:20 m. 

Oret (0.) Die erbrechtliche Stellung der 
Weiber in der Zeit der Volksrechte. 
(Gierke’s Untersuchungen zur deut- 
schen Staats- und Rechtsgeschichte, 
XXV.) Pp. 86. Breslau: Koebner. 
2°40 m. 

Saruas (C.N.) Documents inédits relatifs 
& Vhistoire de la Gréce au moyen Age, 
publiés sous les auspices de la Chambre 
des Députés de Gréce. VIII. Paris: 
Maisonneuve. 20 f. 

Scuause (A.) Das Konsulat des Meeres 
in Pisa: ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
des Seewesens, der Handelsgilden, und 
des Handelsrechts im Mittelalter. 
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(Schmoller’s Staats- und socialwissen- 
schaftliche Forschungen, VIII, 2.) Pp. 
309. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 7 m. 

Scummwt (L.) Aelteste Geschichte der 
Wandalen: ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der Vilkerwanderung. Pp. 29. Leipzig: 
Fock. 80 pf. 

Seeumann (W.) Zur Geschichte der 
deutschen Volksstiimme Norddeutsch- 
lands und Diinemarks im Altertum und 
Mittelalter. Pp. 94. Norden: Soltau. 


VI. MODERN 


Baron (J.) Franz Hotmann’s ‘ Antitri- 
bonian:’ ein Beitrag zu den Codifica- 
tionsbestrebungen vom sechzehnten bis 
zum achtzehnten Jahrhundert. Pp. 
46. Bern: Schmid & Francke. 4to. 

CamPREDON (lieutenant général de). Docu- 
ments militaires: défense de Dantzig 
en 1813; journal de siége, journal 
personnel, et notes du général de 
division de Campredon. Annotés et 
publiés par C. Auriol. Paris: Plon. 
12mo. 4f. 

Dantetson (J. R.) Die nordische Frage 
in den Jahren 1746-1751; mit einer 
Darstellung _russisch-schwedisch-fin- 
nischer Beziehungen 1740-1743. Pp. 
455, 215. Helsingfors: Frenckell. 

Freperick (emperor). Diary of the 
Austro-German war [1866], and the 
Franco-German war [1870-71]. Edited 
by H. W. Lucy. Pp. 142. London: 
Routledge. 1). 

Gauitzix (Fiirst N. 8.) Allgemeine 
Kriegsgeschichte aller Vélker und 
Zeiten. Aus dem Russischen ins Deut- 
sche iibertragen vom General-Major 
Streccius. IV: Die neueste Zeit. II: 
Kriege der ersten franzésischen Revo- 
lution und der Republik [1792-1801]. 
II: Die letzten fiinf Jahre [1796-1801]. 
1. Pp. 458. Cassel: Kay. 12 m. 

Gaui (H.) L’armée frangaise en Alle- 
magne [1806]. Pp. 340, illustr. Paris: 
Garnier. 3°50 f. 

GerrckeN (F. H.) Recueil manuel 
et pratique de traités et conventions, 
sur lesquels sont établis les relations 
et les rapports existant aujourd’hui 
entre les divers états souverains du 
globe, depuis l’année 1760 jusqu’a 
l’époque actuelle (1879-1885). Pp. 705. 
Leipzig: Brockhaus. 16 f. 

Hate (E.E.) & Harz (E.E., jun.) Franklin 
in France. IL: The treaty of peace 
and Franklin’s life till his return. Pp. 
470. Boston: Roberts. §3-00. 

Hopre (Israel), Burggraf zu Elbing. Ge- 
schichte des ersten schwedisch-pol- 
nischen Krieges in Preussen, nebst 
Anhang; herausgegeben von M. Toep- 
pen. II. (Die Preussischen Geschicht- 
schreiber des sechzehnten und sieb- 
zehnten Jahrhundert, V, 2.) Pp. 401- 
785. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 
9m. 

Micnavup (E.) La politique de compromis 


Tamassta (G.) Longobardi, Franchi, e 
chiesa romana fino a’ tempi di re Liut- 
prando. Pp. 208. Bologna: Zani- 
chelli. 41. 

Wuu1erorp (hl.) Gregors von Utrecht, 
Liudgers und Willehad’s von Bremen, 
Lebensbeschreibungen ; iibersetzt von 
W. Wattenbach, G. Grandaux, M. 
Laurent. (Die Geschichtschreiber der 
deutschen Vorzeit, XIV.) Pp. 128. 
Leipzig: Dyk. 1-60 m. 


HISTORY 


avec Rome en 1669: le pape Alexan- 
dre VIII et le duc de Chaulnes, d’aprés 
les correspondances diplomatiques iné- 
dites du ministére des affaires étrangéres 
de France. Pp. 147. Bern: Schmid 
& Francke. 2 f. 

Poxtocne.—Recueil des instructions don- 
nées aux ambassadeurs et ministres de 
France depuis les traités de Westphalie 
jusqu’a la révolution fran¢aise : Pologne, 
avec Une introduction et des notes par 
L. Farges. 2 vol. Pp. lxxxii, 344, 372. 
Paris: Alcan. 

RicHeuiev (duc de). Correspondance et 
documents [1766-1822)}, publiés par M. 
Polovtsoff. (Recueil de la Société im- 
périale d’histoire de Russie, LIV.) 
Paris: Champion. 10 f. 

Scuwepens, Die Verhandlungen, und 
seiner Verbiindeten mit Wallenstein 
und dem Kaiser [1631-1634]; von G. 
Irmer. I: (1631-1632]. (Publika- 
tionen aus den kéniglich preussischen 
Staatsarchiven, XXXV.) Pp. lxxxviii, 
316. Leipzig: Hirzel. 9 m. 

Srozrk (F.) Nouveau recueil général de 
traités et autres actes relatifs aux rap- 
ports de droit international. Continua- 
tion du grand recueil de G. F. de 
Martens. 2° série. XIII, 2, 3. Pp. 
261-723. Géttingen: Dieterich. 20 m. 
(Vol. XIII complete, 31 m.) 

Trruivs (A.) Geschichte des Krieges 
gegen Frankreich {1870-1871}. II. 
(Geschichte der Einigungskriege, IV.) 
Pp. 626. Berlin: Diimmler. 16 m. 

TrorHa:(T. von). Zur Geschichte der 
russisch-ésterreichischen Kooperation 
im Feldzuge von 1759. Nach der russi- 
schen Dokumenten-Sammlung des 
Oberst Masslowski bearbeitet. Pp. 158. 
Hanover: Helwing. 4 m. 

We (G. D.) Les relations de l’Angle- 
terre et de la France a4 la suite de 
Vattentat d’Orsini. Pp. 48. Paris: 
Marpon & Flammarion. 

ZeissBerG (H.R. von). Erzherzog Carl 
und Prinz Hohenlohe-Kirchberg: ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte des Feldzuges 
in die Champagne [1792]. Pp. 77. 
Vienna: Tempsky. 1:20 m. 

Zeuter (B.) Henri IV, le saint-sidge, 
et l’Espagne; l’édit de Nantes et la 
paix de Vervins [1594-1598]. Pp. 185, 
illustr. Paris: Hachette. 16mo. 
50 c. 
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VII. FRENCH HISTORY 


Aver (abbé). Histoire générale civile, 
religieuse, et littéraire du Poitou. IV. 
Pp. 512. Poitiers: Bonamy. 6 f. 

Braureparre (C. de R. de). Inventaire 
sommaire des archives communales de 
la ville de Rouen antérieures 4 1790. 
I: Délibérations. Pp. 453. Rouen: 
Lecerf. 4to. 12f. 

Brrt (E.) Paris en 1793. Pp. 400. 
Paris: Gervais. 18mo. 3°50 f. 

BoNNEVILLE DE Marsancy. Journal d’un 
volontaire de 1791. Paris: Perrin. 
12mo. 3°50 f. 

Broeie (duc de). Le procés et l’exécu- 
tion du duc d’Enghien. Paris: Plon. 
12mo. 50 c. 

Brunet (R.) Manuel national d’histoire 
et de géographie de la France. Pp. 
343. Paris: Roy. 4to. 15f. 

CappeLttETTI (L.) Maria Antonietta, 
regina di Francia. Pp. 53. Foligno: 
Sgariglia. 16mo. 

Carré (G.) L’enseignement secondaire 
a Troyes, du moyen dge a la Révolution. 
Pp. 396. Paris: Hachette. 7-50 f. 

Cuotsy (abbé de). Mémoires pour 
servir & Vhistoire de Louis XIV. 
Publiés avec préface, notes, et tables 
par M. de Lescure. 2 vol. Paris: 
Librairie des bibliophiles. 12mo. 6 f. 

Ciercg (M. & J. de). Recueil des traités 
de la France, publié sous les auspices 
du ministére des affaires étrangéres. 
XVI: Tables générales [1713-1885]. 
Paris: Pedone-Lauriel. 25 f. 

Dasney (R. H.) The causes of the French 
revolution. Pp. 297. New York: 
Chelley. 12mo. 

Decrve (F.) La cour de France et la 
société au seiziéme siécle. Pp. 229. 
Paris: Firmin-Didot. 18mo. 3°50 f. 

Durvy (A.) Etudes histoire militaire 
sur la révolution et l’empire. Paris: 
C. Lévy. 12mo. 3°50 f. 

Fasre (J.) Procés de réhabilitation 
de Jeanne d’Are, raconté et traduit d’a- 
prés les textes latins officiels. Pp. 372, 
399. Paris: Delagrave. 18mo. 7 f. 

Fauiovux (count de). Memoirs. Transl. 
from the French ; edit. by C. B. Pitman. 
2 vol. Pp. 996. London: Chapamn 
& Hall. 32). 

Fayarp (E.) Histoire des tribunaux ré- 
volutionnaires de Lyon et de Feurs. 
Pp. 361. Paris: Picard. 7 f. 

Frammermont (J.) Remontrances du 
parlement de Paris au dix-huitiéme 
siécle. I: [1715-1'753}. Pp. xevi, 722. 
Paris: Hachette. 4to. 18 f. 

Forestr: (E.) La vie municipale au 
seiziéme siécle, d’aprés les comptes 
consulaires de Montauban pour 1518. 
Pp. 47. Montauban: Forestié. 

France, L’ancienne. La justice et les 
tribunaux; impédts, monnaies, et 
finances. Pp. 342,178 illustr. Paris: 
Firmin-Didot. 4 f. 

La marine et les colonies; com- 


merce. Pp. 299, illustr. 
min-Didot. 3°50 f. 

FRéMINVILLE (J. de). Les écorcheurs en 
Bourgogne [1435-1445]: étude sur les 
compagnies franches au quinziéme 
siécle. Pp.274. Dijon: Darantiére. 4 f. 

Frizon (abbé N.) Petite bibliothéque ver- 
dunoise: recueil de documents inédits 
et de piéces rares sur Verdun et le 
pays verdunois, avec introduction et 
notes. IV: Histoire verdunoise au 
temps de Nicolas Psaulme, par Mathieu 
Husson l’Ecossais, 3: [1567-1571]; 
Charte touchant ‘l’érection et institu- 
tion du collége’ de Verdun [1570]. Pp. 
211, illustr. Verdun: Laurent. 16mo. 
4 f. 

Frocer (abbé L.) 


Paris: Fir- 


Cartulaire de l’abbaye 
de Saint-Calais. Pp. xxv, 98. Le 
Mans: Pellechat. 8 f. 

Gay (fréres), de Die, Mémoires de, pour 
servir 4 l’histoire des guerres de reli- 
gion en Dauphiné et spécialement dans 
le Diois. Publiésd’aprés les manuscrits 
originaux, avec un texte supplémentaire, 
des notes généalogiques, et des docu- 
ments inédits, par J. Chevalier. Pp. 
357. Paris: Champion. 

Germain (L.) René II, duc de Lorraine, 
et le comté de Guise. Pp. 70. Nancy: 
Crépin-Leblond. 

Grivy (Jules). Discours politiques et 
judiciaires, rapports et messages. Re- 
cueillis par L. Delabrousse. 2 vol. 
Paris: Quantin. 15 f. 

Guinmoto (G.) Etude sur les droits de 
navigation de la Seine, de Paris a la 
Roche-Guyon, du onziéme au dix-hui- 
tiéme siécle. Paris: A. Picard. 4 f. 

Hamet (E.) Histoire de France depuis 
la révolution jusqu’a la chute du second 
empire. IV: Histoire de la restaura- 
tion, faisant suite 4 l’histoire du pre- 
mier empire [avril 1814-juillet 1830}. 
II. Pp. 754, illustr. Paris: Jouvet. 
8°50 f. 

Hénocqve (abbé). Histoire de l’abbaye et 
de la ville de Saint-Riquier. III. Pp. 
574. Paris: Chossonnery. 4to. 15 f. 

Impert DE Sarnt-Amanp. Les femmes 
dé Versailles : la duchesse de Berry et 
la révolution de 1830. Paris: Dentu. 
12mo. 3°50 f. 

Jourpatn (C.) Histoire de l’université de 
Parisau dix-septiéme et au dix-huitiéme 
siécle. 2 vol. Pp. 492, 533. Paris: 
Firmin-Didot. 15 f. 

JURIEN DE LA GraviiRE (amiral). Les 
gloires maritimes de la France: 
V’amiral Roussin. Appendice: Armand 
Buchet de Chateauville; Maillard de 
Liscourt. Paris: Plon. 12mo. 4 f. 

La Borperte (A. de). Etudes historiques 
bretonnes. II: Critique hagiogra- 
phique: Saint Clair et saint Yves, la 
grande guerre de la succession de Bre- 
tagne au quatorziéme siécle. Pp. 237. 
Paris: Champion. 5 f. 
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Lerovx (A.) Histoire de la réforme dans 
la Marche et le Limousin (Creuse, 
Haute-Vienne, Corréze). Paris: Fisch- 
bacher. 8°50 f. 

Morte (Francois de la), échevin. Anti- 
quités de la ville d’Harfleur, avec 
une introduction et une liste biblio- 
graphique par E. Lesens. Pp. 227. 
Rouen: Cagniard. 15 f. 

Livi (G.) Napoleone all’ isola d’Elba, 
secondo le carte di un archivio segreto 
ed altre, edite ed inedite. Pp. 316. 
Milan: Treves. 16mo. 41. 

Masson (G.) Medieval France, from the 
reign of Hugues Capet to the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. Pp. 354. 
London: Fisher Unwin. 5. 

Mavipan (J.) & Laurent (E.) Archives 
parlementaires de 1787 A 1860: recueil 
complet des débats législatifs et politi- 
ques des chambres fran¢aises. 1'¢ série 
[1787-1799]. XXX: [du 28 aoft au 
17 septembre 1791}. Pp. 786. Paris: 
Dupont. 20 f. 

2° série [1800-1860]. LVIII: 
(du 31 mars au 5 mai 1829]. Pp. 
796. Paris: Dupont. 20 f. 

—- 2 série {1800-1860}. LXVIII: 
(du 23 mars au 25 juillet 1831). Pp. 
797. Paris: Dupont. 20 f. 

Monop (G.) Bibliographie de Vhistoire 
de France, catalogue méthodique et 
chronologique des sources et des 
ouvrages relatifs & l’histoire de France 
depuis les origines jusqu’en 1789. Pp. 
420. Paris: Hachette. 9 f. 

NeEvvinLe (Hyde de). Mémoires et sou- 
venirs: la révolution, le consulat, 
empire. Pp. 539. Paris: Plon. 
7°50 f. 

Norpenriycut (F.0O., Freiherr von). Die 
franzésische Revolution von 1789: 
Darlegung ihrer Anliisse, ihrer Ziele, 
und ihrer Mittel. 11: Die Ausfiihrung. 
Pp. 358. Berlin: Wiegandt & Grieben. 
4°50 m. 

Pitissier (L.G.) Henri IV: Bongars et 
Strasbourg. Paris: Berger-Levrault. 
2°50 f. (From the ‘ Revue Alsacienne.’) 

Perret (P. M.) Notes sur les actes de 
Francois I* conservés dans les archives 
de Turin, Milan, Génes, Florence, Mo- 
déne, et Mantoue. Pp. 58. Paris: 
Picard. 

Picor (G.) Histoire des ¢tats généraux. 
I-V. Pp. 414, 448, 445, 497, 466. 
Paris: Hachette. 18mo. 17°50 f. 

Porrov, Tiers-état du, en 1789: Procés- 
verbaux, cahier des doléances, et liste 
des électeurs publiés par H. et P. 
Beauchet-Filleau. Paris : Lechevalier. 


ot 


Vill. GERMAN 


PrupHomme (A.) Histoire de Grenoble. 
Paris: E. Lechevalier. 12 f. 

Rémy (G.) Histoire de la Bastille et de 
la rue Saint-Antoine avant 1789, recon- 
stitution historique. Pp. 124, maps. 
Paris: Mercadier. 18mo. 

Révouution francaise, Documents pour 
servir a l’histoire de la, dans le départe- 
ment de la Somme. I: Etats généraux 
de 1789: élections, rédaction des 
cahiers. Pp. 429. Amiens: Jeunet. 
32mo. 

Rocuemonterx (A. de). La maison de 
Graul. Etude sur la vie et les wuvres 
des convers de Citeaux en Auvergne, au 
moyen fge. Illustr. Paris: A. Picard. 
5 f. 

Rovvitre (F.) Histoire de la révolution 
francaise dans le département du Gard: 
la législative ©1791-1792]. Pp. 532. 
Nimes: Catélan. Ifmo. 5 f. 

Sens.—Recherches historiques et anecdo- 
tiques sur la ville de Sens, sur son 
antiquité et ses monuments, recueillies 
et rédigées par T. Tarbé. 2° édition, 
illustrée de 120 dessins par M' M. 
Guyot. Paris: Quantin. 4to. 15 f. 

Tessier (Jules). Etienne Marcel. Pp. 


216, illustr. Paris: Picard & Kaan. 
3 f 


TrorcerR (C.) Die Memoiren des Marschalls 
von Gramont: ein Beitrag zur Quellen- 
kritik der franzésischen Geschichte im 
siebzehnten Jahrhundert. Pp. 105. 
Halle: Niemeyer. 2°40 m. 

VaLoGNes pendant la période révolution- 
naire [1789-1802]: scénes et récits 
d’aprés les documents inédits de 
Vépoque. Paris: E. Lechevalier. 
3°50 f. 

VILLELE (comte de). Mémoires et corres- 
pondance. III: Paris: Perrin. 7°50 f. 

Visme (A. de). Registres de l’église pro- 
testante d’Oisemont en Picardie [1667- 
1671}. Paris: E. Lechevalier. 2 f. 

Vocts (marquis de). Villars d’aprés 
sa correspondance et des documents 
inédits. 2 vol. Mlustr. Paris: Plon. 
16 f. 

ZewuER (B.) Anne de Beaujeu; les états 
de 1484. Extraits de Brantéme, «ce. 
Illustr. Paris: Hachette. 16mo. 
50 c. 

Charles VIII: la guerre folle; le 
mariage breton (1485-1491). Illustr. 
Paris: Hachette. l6mo. 50c. 

Henry IV et Sully; Marie de 
Médicis [1598-1601]. Pp. 173%, illustr. 
Paris: Hachette. 1l6mo. 50 c. 

— Henri IV et Biron, Sully et lalli- 
ance anglaise [1600-1604]. Pp. 173, 
illustr. Paris: Hachette. 16mo. 50c. 


HISTORY 


(Including Austria-Huneary) 


Avamannorum, Leges. 
(Monumenta Germanie historica. 
Legum sectio I. Legum nationum 
Germanicarum tom. V, 1.) Pp. 176. 
Hanover: Hahn. 4to. 6 m. 


Ed. K. Lehmann. 


Ba (Karl Friedrich von). Poliiische 
C_ respondenz ‘1783-18061, bearbeitet 
von Bb. Erdmannsdorffer. I: [1783- 
1792}... Pp. 518. Heidelberg : Winter, 
16 m. 
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Baver (B.) Der Einfluss Frankreichs 
auf die preussische Politik und die 
Entwickelung des preussischen Staates: 
historische Studie. Pp. 199. Han- 
over: Weichelt. 2 m. 

BuGENHAGEN’s (Johannes) Briefwechsel, 
gesammelt und herausgegeben von O. 
Vogt. Pp. 636. Stettin: Saunier. 
10 m. 

DiisseLporF, Geschichte der Stadt, in 
zwolf Abhandlungen. Pp. 499, illustr. 
Diisseldorf: Kraus. 8 m. 

Friepricu’s des Grossen, Politische Cor- 
respondenz. XVI. Pp. 445. Berlin: 
A. Duncker. 12 m. 

HansErecessE. III: [1477-1530]. Bear- 
beitet von D. Schafer. III. Pp. 590. 
Leipzig : Duncker & Humblot. 20 m. 

Herme (H.) Doktor Pomeranus, Jo- 
hannes Bugenhagen: ein Lebensbild 
aus der Zeit der Reformation. (Schrif- 
ten des Vereins fiir Reformations- 
geschichte, XXII.) Pp. 175, portrait. 
Halle: Niemeyer. 2°40 m. 

Horrmann (F.) Nachklinge altgermani- 
schen Gétterglaubens im Leben und 
im Dichten des deutschen Volkes. Pp. 
144. Hanover: Hahn. 1.80 m. 

Huser (A.) Das kirchliche Strafver- 
fahren gegen Margaretha von Tirol 
wegen der Verjagung ihres ersten Ge- 
mahls und ihrer Verheiratung mit Lud- 
wig dem Brandenburger. Pp. 28. 


Vienna : Tempsky. 
Kevssen (H.) 


Die Kélner Revolution 
[1396], ihre Begriindung und Darstel- 
lung. Pp. 57, illustr. Cologne : Du Mont- 
Schauberg. 1°50 m. 

Kostenzer (Der) Mauerbau: Rechnun- 
gen [1276-1289], bearbeitet von M. 
Bir. (Publikationen der Gesellschaft 
fiir rheinische Geschichtskunde, V.) 
Pp. 146, map. Leipzig: Diirr. 3°60 m. 

Micuart (W.) Die Formen des unmittel- 
baren Verkehrs zwischen den deutschen 
Kaisern und souveriinen Fiirsten vor- 
nehmlich im zehnten, elften, und 
zwolften Jahrhundert. Pp. 156. Ham- 
burg : Voss. 

Moutror (L.) Die Fiirstengruft der Wit- 
telsbacher in der Alexanderskirche zu 
Zweibriicken: ein Beitrag zur Ge- 
schichte des bayerischen Kénigshauses. 
Pp. 26. Zweibriicken: Lehmann. 4to. 
1m. 

Orrtonts II diplomata. (Monumenta Ger- 
maniz historica. Diplomatum regum 
et imperatorum Germaniz tom. II, 1). 
Pp. 386. Hanover: Hahn. 4to. 12 m. 

Rermuoip (F.)  Verfassungsgeschichte 
Wesels im Mittelalter. (Gierke’s Un- 
tersuchungen zur deutschen Staats- 
und Rechtsgeschichte, XXIII.) Pp. 
122. Breslau: Koebner. 3°20 m. 

Ropp (R.) Frederick, crown prince and 
emperor: a biographical sketch. Por- 
trait. London: Stott. 6). 

Ruprert (P.) Konstanzer Beitrige zur 
badischen Geschichte. Pp. 156. Con- 
stance: Sartori. 3m. 

SacusEen-Cosure-Gotua (Ernst II, Her- 
zog von). Aus meinem Leben und aus 
meiner Zeit. II. Berlin: Hertz. 


Scumnpetwick (K.) Die Politik der 
Reichsstiidte des friiheren schwibi- 
schen Stiidtebundes seit dem Egerer 
Landfrieden bis zur Anerkennung 
Kénig Ruprechts [1389-1401]. Pp. 
76. Leipzig: Fock. 1°20 m. 

Scuurrrer (H.) Kaiser Franz I und die 
Napoleoniden vom Sturze Napoleons 
bis zu dessen Tode, aus Schriftstiicken 
des kaiserlichen und _ kéniglichen 
Haus-, Hof-, und Staatsarchivs. Pp. 
281. Vienna: Tempsky. 4to. 

Scumip (L.) Die alteste Geschichte des 
erlauchten Gesamthauses der kénig- 
lichen und fiirstlichen Hohenzollern. 
Ill. Pp. 296, illustr. Tiibingen: 
Laupp. 7°60 m. 

Srerriep (J. N.) Herzog Tassilo II und 
die Chiemseekléster: ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte Bayerns. Pp. 43. Augs- 
burg: Huttler. 75 pf. 

Sotms-R6pELHEm (Otto, Graf zu). Fried- 
rich, Graf zu Solms-Laubach, erster 
regierender Graf zu Rédelheim [(1574~ 
1635]: ein Zeit- und Lebensbild aus der 
Periode der deutschen Religionskimpfe. 
I. Pp. 517, portrait. Berlin: Luck- 
hardt. 12 m. 

Turner (S. E.) A sketch of the Ger- 
manic constitution, from early times 
to the dissolution of the empire. Pp. 
185. London: Putnam. 5/. 

Vouxet (A. F.) Geschichte des deut- 
schen Ritterordens im Vogtlande: ein 
Beitrag zur Heimatskunde. Pp. 233. 
Plauen: Kell. 3m. 

Werzstern (0.) Die deutsche Geschicht- 
schreibung zur Zeit der Reformation: 
ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Historio- 
graphie. Pp. 29. Leipzig: Fock. 4to. 
80 pf. 

Werveke (N. van). Choix de documents 
luxembourgeois inédits, tirés des ar- 
chives de |’état 4 Bruxelles. Pp. 104. 
Luxembourg : Biick. 

Notice sur le conseil provincial de 
Luxembourg avant sa réorganisation 
par Charles-Quint [c. 1200-1531]. Pp. 
130. Luxembourg: Biick. 

Westraten und Rheinland im fiinfzehn- 
ten Jahrhundert, von J. Hansen. I: 
Die Soester Fehde. (Publikationen 
aus den kéniglich preussischen Staats- 
archiven, XXXIV.) Pp. 141, 484. 
Leipzig: Hirzel. 16 m. 

Westrauiscues Urkundenbuch. V: 
Die Papsturkunden Westfalens bis 
zum Jahre 1378, bearbeitet von Dr. 
Finke. I: Die Papsturkunden bis 
1304. Pp. xxxiv, 410. Miinster : 
Regensberg. 13°50 m. 

Worke (C.) Beitriige zur Geschichte 
des grossen Stidtebundkrieges [1387- 
1388]. II. Berlin: Stargardt. 

ZoELLNER (C. W.) Geschichte der Fa 
brik- und Handelsstadt Chemnitz von 
den altesten Zeiten bis zur Gegenwart. 
Pp. 504, illustr. Chemnitz: Troitzsch. 

ZwerprickeN.—Urkundenbuch zur Ge- 
schichte der ehemals pfalzbayerischen 
Residenzstadt Zweibriicken; edited 
by L. Molitor. Pp, 252. Zweibriicken : 
Ruppert. 3m. 
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IX. HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Arry (0O.) The English restoration and 
Louis XIV, from the peace of West- 
phalia to the peace of Nimwegen. 
Maps. London: Longmans. 2/6. 

Bryce (J.) and others. Two centuries of 
Irish history [1691-1870]. London: 
Kegan Paul. 16/. 

CaNTUARIENSES, Litera. The letter books 
of the monastery of Christ Church, 
Canterbury. II. Edited by J. B. Shep- 
pard. London: Published under the 
direction of the master of the rolls. 10/. 

Crecm Manuscripts, Calendar of the. II. 
(Historical Manuscripts Commission.) 
London: H.M. Stationery office. 3/5. 

CiaRENDOn’s history of the rebellion and 
civil wars of England, re-edited from 
a fresh collation of the original MS. in 
the Bodleian Library, with notes, by 
W. D. Macray. 6 vol. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press. 45). 

Earte (J.) A handbook to the land 
charters, and other Saxonic documents. 
Pp. 426. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 16/. 

Hassatt (A.) Bolingbroke. London: 
W. 4H. Allen. 2/6. 

Honte (F.) Oliver Cromwell. IL: [1646- 
1650). Pp. 476, maps, &c. Berlin: 
Luckhardt. 6m. 

Hunt (W.) The English church in the 
middle ages. Pp. 224. London: Long- 
mans. 2/6. 

Incram (T. D.) Two chapters of Irish 
history. I: The Irish parliament of 
James II. II: The alleged violation of 
the treaty of Limerick. Pp. 154. Lon- 
don: Macmillan. 6/. 

JUssERAND (J. J.) English wayfaring life 
in the middle ages (fourteenth century). 
Translated by L. Toulmin Smith. 
Illustr. London: Fisher Unwin. 21). 

Lovesoy (B. G.) Francis Bacon, lord 


Verulam: a critical review of his life 
and character. Pp. 277. London: 
Fisher Unwin. 6. 

Montacue (F. C.) Life of sir Robert 
Peel. Pp. 225. London: W. H. Allen. 
2/6. 

Mouurneer (J. B.) A history of the uni- 
versity of Cambridge. Pp. 246. London: 
Longmans. 2/6. 

O’ConneE.t (Daniel) Political and private 
correspondence [1792-1847]. Ed. by 
W. J. Fitzpatrick. 2 vol. Pp. 1030, 
portrait. London: Murray. 36/. 

Puumprre (E. H.) Life of bishop Ken. 
2vol. Pp.630,illustr. London: Isbis- 
ter. 32/. 

Scortanp.—Rotuli scaccarii regum Scoto- 
rum: The exchequer rolls of Scotland. 
Ed. by G. Burnett. XI: [1497-1501]. 
Edinburgh : Published under the direc- 
tion of the lord clerk register. 10/. 

Serr (B.) Der Originaltext der Cassetten- 
briefe der Kénigin Maria Stuart: eine 
Erwiderung auf M. Philippson’s Ab- 
handlung, ‘ Les lettres de la cassette.’ 
Pp. 41. Munich: Lindauer. 50 pf. 

Suarpe (Charles Kirkpatrick), Letters 
from and to. Ed. by A. Allardyce. 
With memoir by W. K. R. Bedford. 2 
vol. Pp. 1200. London: Blackwood. 
52/6. 

Sxketton (J.) Maitland of Lethington and 
the Scotland of Mary Stuart. II. Pp. 
444. London: Blackwood. 15/6. 

Srannore (P. H., fifth earl). Notes of con- 
versation with the duke of Wellington 
(1831-1851). London: Murray. 7/6. 

SrerHen (Leslie) Dictionary of national 
biography. XVII: EHdward-Enskine. 
London: Smith & Elder. 15). 

Venastes (E.) Life of John Bunyan. 
Pp. xxxv-190. London: W. Scott. 1/. 


X. ITALIAN HISTORY 


(Including Savoy) 


Apotiraris A VaLENTIA (P.) Bibliotheca 
fratrum minorum capuccinorum pro- 
vincie Neapolitane. Pp.192. Naples: 
Festa. 4to. 51. 

Brue1(B.) La scuola padovana di diritto 
romano nel secolo sedecimo. Pp. 77. 
Padua: Sacchetto. 4to. 

Campantnt (N.) Ars siricea Regii: vicende 
dell’arte della seta in Reggio nell’ 
Emilia dal secolo sedecimo al secolo 
ottodecimo. Pp. 344, plates. Reggio 
nell’ Emilia: tip. degli Artigianelli. 
10 1. 

Carvrtr (D.) Il conte Umberto I e il re 
Ardoino: ricerche e documenti nuova- 
mente riveduti dall’ autore. Pp. 384. 
Rome: tip. della r. Accademia dei 
Lincei. 51. 

Ciompt (I.) Cronache e documenti; con 
notizie intorno alla vita di Michele di 
Lando per G. O. Corazzini. Pp. ev, 
234. Florence: Sansoni. 16mo. 41. 


Comant (F. E.) La prima sollevazione dei 
Bagaudi: osservazioni critiche sulle 
fonti e sulle loro relazioni col cristiane- 
simo. Pp. 47. Messina: tip. dell’ Avve- 
nire. 

Croce (B.) Luisa Sanfelice e la congiura 
dei Baccher: narrazione storica con 
giunta di vari documenti. Pp. 126. 
Trani: Vecchi. 

Frines (A.) Jean-Pierre Vieusseux d’a- 
prés sa correspondance avec J. C. L. 
de Sismondi. Pp. 156. Rome: For- 
zani. 

Grvupictnt (G.) Diario bolognese [1796- 
1818), con un cenno cronologico dei 
governi di Bologna dalla sua fondazione 
in poi, e notizie storiche sulle compa- 
gnie religiose e delle arti, &c. II.-IV. 
Pp. 173, 175, 173. Bologna: Composi- 
tori. 

Joupert (A.) L’établissement de la maison 
d’Anjou dans le royaume de Naples, 
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d’aprés des documents nouveaux [1265- 
1285]. Angers: Germain & Grassin. 
Pp. 43. 

Matamant (V.) Memorie del conte Leo- 
poldo Cicognara, tratte da documenti 
originali. I. Pp.440. Venice: Merlo. 
l6mo. 51. 

Manpatari (G. A.) Fra Barlaamo Cala- 
brese, maestro del Petrarca. Pp. 128. 
Rome: Verdesi. 21. 

Parma.—Memorie e documenti per la 
storia dell’ universiti di Parma nel 
medio evo. I. By G. Mariotti. Pp. 
115, exviii. Parma: Battei. 4to. 

Prvere.u (E.) Il consiglio di stato nella 
monarchia di Savoia, dal conte Tom- 
maso I di Moriana fino al Emanuele 
Filiberto: studio storico-giuridico. Pp. 
112. Rome: tip. delle Mantellate. 

Prinz (C.) Storia della citta di Viterbo 
illustrata con note e nuovi documenti. 
I. Pp.572. Rome: tip. della Camera 
dei Deputati. 51. 

Roman (J.) Tableau historique du départe- 
ment des Hautes-Alpes. Premiére 
partie. I: Etat ecclésiastique, adminis- 


tratif, et féodal antérieur 4 1789: his- 
toire, biographie, bibliographie de cha- 
cune des communes qui le composent. 
Pp. xxxii-204. Paris: Picard. to. 
10 f 


Scunemer (A.), der Ziircher Canonicus 
und Cantor Magister Felix Hemmerli 
an der Universitit Bologna {1408-1412 
und 1423-1424}. Pp. 42, plate. Ziirich : 
Schulthess. 4to. 

Sutmona. — Codice diplomatico Sulmonese, 
raccolto da N. F. Faraglia. Pp. lvii, 
466. Lanciano: Carabba. 4to. 

Tamassia (G.) Bologna e le sue scuole im- 
periali di diritto: ricerche. Pp. 48. 
Bologna: Fava & Garagnani. (From 
the ‘ Archivio Giuridico,’ XL, 1, 2.) 

Virrart (P.) La storia di Girolamo 


Savonarola e de’ suoi tempi, narrata 
con l’aiuto di nuovi documenti. II. 
Pp. ecelvi-261. Florence: Le Monnier. 
81 


—_— The life and times of Girolamo 
Savonarola. Transl. by Linda Villari. 
2 vol. Illustr. London: Fisher Unwin. 
$2/. 


XI. HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS 


CuestRET pe MHanerre (baron de). 
Numismatique de la principauté de 
Liége et de ses dépendances depuis 
leurs annexions. I. Pp. 249, plates. 
Brussels: Hayez. 4to. 40 f. 

Mitten (K. E. H.) Das Magnum 
Chronicon Belgicum und die in demsel- 
ben enthaltenen Quellen: ein Beitrag 
zur Historiographie des fiinfzehnten 
Jahrhunderts. Pp. 48. Berlin: Mayer 
& Miiller. 1:20 m. 


Turpaut (F.) Marguerite d’Autriche et’ 
Jehan Lemaire de Belges; ou de la lit 
térature et des arts aux Pays-Bas sous 
Marguerite d’Autriche. Paris : Leroux. 
5 f. 

Wavuwermans (général). Napoléon et 
Carnot: épisode de histoire militaire 
d@’Anvers [1803-1815]. Pp. 264, illustr. 
Ghent: Annoot-Braeckman. 5 f. 


XII. SLAVONIAN HISTORY 


Bonemia.— Codex juris Bohemici. Ed. 
H. Jireéek. V, 2: Constitutiones regni 
Bohemie anno 1627 reformat. Pp. 
596. Vienna: Tempsky. 20 m. 

Hosn (cardinalis) epistolarum tomus 
II [1551-1558] 2. (Acta historica res 
gestas Polonix illustrantia, editio col- 
legii historici academie litterarum 
Cracoviensis, IX, 2.) Pp. 521-1119. 
Cracow: Friedlein. 20m. 


MatrscukeE (E.) Geschichte des Glatzer : 


Landes vom Beginne der deutschen 
Besiedelung bis zu den Hussitenkrie- 
gen. Pp, 72, map. Breslau: Kéhler. 
1m. 

Poxtanp.—Actorum seculi quintidecimi ad 
res publicas Polonise spectantium index. 
(Monumenta medii «vi historica res 
gestas Poloniw. illustrantia, editio 
collegii historici academie literarum 
Cracoviensis, XI.) Pp. 581. Cracow: 
Friedlein. 14 m. 


Sr. Jean (sekr.) Lebensbeschreibung des 
Gregor Alexandrowitsch Potemkin des 
Tauriers, des heiligen rémischen Reiches 
Fiirsten etc., als Beitrag zu der Lebens- 
geschichte der Kaiserin Catharina II 
von Russland ; nach dem ungedruckten 
Manuscripte des Verfassers frei iiber- 
setzt. Herausgegeben von F. Rothermel. 
Pp. 172. Karlsruhe: Verlagsverein fiir 
Wissenschaften. 5 m. 

Sorrner (J.) Geschichte der Reformation 
in Schlesien. II. Pp. 462. Breslau: 
Aderholz. 5 m. 

SrcHERBATOW (général). Le Feld-Maréchal 
prince Paskévitsch, sa vie politique et 
mnilitaire d’aprés des documents inédits. 
I: [1782-1826]. Traduit par une 
Russe. Paris: Reinwald. 15 f. 

ZrecutER (H.) Die Gegenreformation in 
Schlesien. (Schriften des Vereins fiir 
Reformationsgeschichte, XXIV.) Pp. 
157. Halle: Niemeyer. 2°40 m. 


XIII. HISTORY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


Batacuer (V.) Las calles de Barcelona 
en 1865 (Complemento de la Historia 
de Cataluia). I, II. Pp. 530, 480. 
Madiil: Tello, 22 pes. 


PortTUGALLE 


monumenta historica a 
seculo octavo post Christum usque ad 
quintumdecimum. Jussu academiw 
scientiarum Olisponensis edita. Inqui 
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sitiones. I, 1, 2. 
Lisbon: typ. acad. 
SantruuAn (R.) Memoria histérica de las 
reformas hechas en el sistema general 
de impuestos de Espaiia y de su ad- 
ministracién (1845-1854). Pp. xl, 


Pp. 1-287, plate. 


540. Madrid: Pérez Dubrull. 4to. 9 
pes. 

Sortano (Simio José da Luz). Historia 
da guerra civil e do estabelecimento do 
governo parlamentar em Portugal. 
Terceira epoca. VI. Pp. 786. Lisbon. 


XIV. SWISS HISTORY 


Bern.—Fontes rerum Bernensium ; Berns 
Geschichtsquellen. IV, umfassend die 
Zeit der Autonomie der Stadt Bern von 
1300 hinweg. I-IV. Pp. 576. Bern: 
Schmidt & Francke. 20 f. 

Corneuius (C. A.) Die Riickkehr Calvins 
nach Genf. I: Die Guillermins. Pp. 
62. Munich: Franz. 4to. 1:80 m. 

DANpLIKER (K.) Geschichte der Schweiz. 
Pp. 800, maps, &c. Ziirich : Schulthess. 
14°40 f. 

Fouteréte (C.) Les origines du Jura 
bernois : recueil de piéces et documents 
relatifs 4 Vhistoire de la réunion de 
l’ancien évéché de Bale au canton de 


Berne. I: (déc. 1813-23 aot 1814]. 
Pp. 413. Porrentruy: Prétre. 5 f. 
Gay (H.) Histoire du Valais depuis les 
temps les plus anciens jusqu’d nos jours. 
I. Pp. 203. Geneva: Jullien. 3°50 f. 

Rrneuouz (0.) Geschichte des fiirstlichen 
Benediktinerstiftes unserer lieben Frau 
zu Einsiedeln unter Abt Johannes I 
von Schwanden [1298-1327], mit be- 
sonderer Beriicksichtigung des schwy- 
zerisch-einsiedel’schen Marchenstreites 
(1114-1350); mit urkundlichen und 
artistischen Beilagen. Pp. 297, illustr. 
Einsiedeln: Benziger. 5 f. (From 
the ‘ Geschichtsfreund,’ XLIII.) 


XV. HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
AND OF CANADA * 


Avams (H. B.), History of coéperation in 
the United States, edited by. (Johns 
Hopkins University studies in histori- 
cal and political science, VI.) Pp. 540. 
Baltimore: Murray. $§3°50. 

Bancrort (H. H.) California pastoral 
(1769-1848). Pp. 808. San Francisco: 
History Company. $§4°50. 

History of the Pacific States of 
North America. XXX. California inter 
Pocula: a review of some classical 
abnormities. Pp. 868. San Francisco: 
History Company. $§4°50. 

Buack (A.) The story of Ohio. 
Lothrop. §1°50. 

Brooks (E. 8.) The story of New York. 
Pp. 311, illustr. Boston: Lothrop. 
$1°50. 

Bryce (J.) The American commonwealth. 
3 vol. London: Macmillan. 54/. 

Bucuanan (president J.), The messages 
of; with appendix compiled by J. B. 
Henry. Pp. 328. New York: Henry. 
$1°50. 

Eecieston (E.) History of the United 
States and its people. Pp. 398, illustr. 
New York: Appleton. $§1°50. 

Exuis (G. E.) The puritan age and rule 
in the colony of the Massachusetts 
bay. Pp. 576. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. $3°50. 

Haut (G. B.) Historical sketches and 
events in the colonisation of America 
and the outgrowth of our country. Pp. 
222, illustr. Minneapolis: Raymer. §1. 

Heprick (Mrs. M.A.) Incidents of the 
civil war. Pp. 179, illustrated. Lowell 
(Massachusetts): Hedrick. 4to. $2. 


Boston : 


Kinasrorp (W.) The history of Canada. 
II: [1679-1725]. Pp. 559. London: 
Triibner. 15). 

Parts (comte de). History of the civil 
war in America. IV. Philadelphia: 
Porter & Coates. $§3-50. 

Puetan (J.) The history of Tennessee. 
Map. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co. §2. 

Rupert (W. W.) A guide to the study 
of the history and constitution of the 
United States. Pp. 130. Boston : Ginn. 
12mo. 80c. 

SuHerarp (E. M.) Martin Van Buren. 
Pp. 377. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co. 16mo. $§1:25. 

Sterne (S.) Constitutional history ‘and 
political development of the United 
States. Pp. 361. New York: Putnam. 
12mo. 1°25. 

Stopparpv (W. O.) Zachary Taylor, 
Millard Fillmore, Franklin Pierce, and 
James Buchanan. (‘Lives of the Pre- 
sidents.’) New York: Stokes. 12mo. 
$125. 

Tavussia (F. W.) The tariff history of 
the United States: a series of essays. 
Pp. 269. New York: Putnam. 12mo. 
$1°25. 

Watuace (L.) Life of general Benjamin 
Harrison. Pp. 348, illustr. Phila- 
delphia: Hubbard. 12mo. $2. 

War History, sketches of [1861-1865]. 
Papers read before the Ohio com- 
mandery of the military order of the 
loyal legion of the United States [1883- 
1886]. I. Pp. 436, maps. Cincinnati : 
Clarke. $2. 





Contents of Pertodical Publications 


I, FRANCE 


Revue Historique, xxxviii. 1. Septem- 
ber—M. Puitierson: Studies in the 
history of Mary Stuart. IV: The di- 
plomatic materials (dealing with letters 
and despatches, particularly those of 
the Tuscan, French, Spanish, and Eng- 
lish ministers]. G. Faenrez: Pére 
Joseph and Richelieu; the antecedents 
of the breach with Austria [1632-1635], 
concluded. H. Dontox prints an un- 
published letter of Lafayette [Aug. 3, 
1792].——Baron pu CassE: The diary 
and correspondence of queen Catherine 
of Westphalia, continued [1811].—— 
A. Matter: The expedition to An- 
cona in 1832 [mainly based on the let- 
ters of the comte de Sainte-Hilaire, 
French ambassador at Rome].——C, 
Bémont : Review of C. Plummer’s 
edition of Fortescue’s ‘ Governance of 
England.’ = 2. November—B. vE 
Manprot: Lowis XI and John of Ar- 
magnac: the siege of Lectowre.——C. 
Durayarp: The Journée des Tuiles at 
Grenoble, June 7, 1788 [* the first blow 
levelled at the royal authority by arms 
other than ballads and pamphlets’). 
——Baron pu Casse: The diary and 
correspondence of queen Catherine of 
Westphalia, continued [1812]. 
Revue des Questions Historiques, xliv. 2. 
October—C. pe Smept, S.J.: The or- 
ganisation of christian churches, to 
the end of the third century.——G. 
Kurtu: The sources of the history of 
Clovis in Gregory of Tours [arguing 
that the first three books of the ‘ His- 
toria Francorum’ are based on (1)* 
some unknown annals of Tours; (2) 
an unknown Burgundian chronicle, also 
used by Marius of Aventicum ; (3) lives 
of saints, especially those of SS. Re- 
migius and Maxentius; (4) oral tradi- 
tion, both ecclesiastical and popular]. 
Comte pe LA Ferriére: The elec- 
tion of the duke of Anjou to the throne 
of Poland {one of Catherine de’ Me- 
dici’s schemes for ‘her idol ’]._—V. 
PrerRE: The re-establishment of ca- 
tholic worship in 1795 and in 1802 [due 
rather to Bonaparte than to the con- 
stitutional clergy]. —— D. p’Avssy : 
Poor relief in rural districts before the 
revolution. 


Revue d’Histoire Diplomatique, ii. 4. — 


Comte Bovtay pe ta Mevrrue : Letters: 
of Maria Caroline, queen of Naples 
(fourteen letters to the comte d’An- 
traigues, 1796-1803; two letters from 
the king of Naples to the First Consul, 
1802; two letters from the queen to 
Napoleon, 1805].——L. Ounrv1: Corre- 
spondence of an agent of the duke of 
Modena at the court of Vienna [1659- 
1660] dealing chiefly with Hungarian 
affairs, and with the amusements 
of the imperial court. ——- Comte 
Frimy: The Algerian question under 
Charles IX [on the mission of Francois 
de Noailles, bishop of Dax, to Con- 
stantinople, 1571-72, and his attempt 
to procure the cession of Algeria to 
France, to form a principality for the 
duke of Anjou, afterwards Henry II). 
——A. Scuerer: The marquis de 
Bonac’s memoir on the affairs of 
northern Europe [1700-1710] written 
in 1711 for the information of the 
dauphiness {describing the character 
and career of Charles XII). 


Annales de l’Ecole Libre des Sciences 


Politiques, iii. 4. October—E. Bour- 
my: The popular conception of royalty 
in England.— M. Osrrocorsx1 : The 
organisation of political parties in the 
United States [on the position of the 
executive, maintaining that the presi- 
dent is completely powerless against 
the party organisation which gives him 
his position. Illustrations are added 
from the history of the administrations 
of Grant and Hayes, with American 
opinions on the system of party organi- 
sation]}.— D’Avuspieny: The colonial 
policy of Choiseul [1761-1770; during 
the last five years his policy was emi- 
nently successful]. Zorta: The 
maintenance of the highways in France 
(sketching the different methods adop- 
ted during the ancien régime and the 
first empire]. 


Bulletin de la Société de l’Histoire du 


Protestantisme Francais, xxxvii. 9. 
September—A. Bernus: Antoine de 
Chandieu, from his unpublished 
journal: IV [1572-1583], concluded. 

N. Weiss prints an unpublished 
arrét of the parliament of Paris, 
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[22 Nov. 1548) relating to the 
Lutherans of Noyon.—— A. J. Enscuepé 
prints petitions of huguenot refugees 
in Holland ([1690-1695).—C. L. 
Frossarp prints a memoir in favour of 
the protestants of Lower Languedoc, 
by Rabaut Saint-Etienne [1771]. 
10. Octuber—M. Letiivre: The last 
days of Anne du Bourg [December 1559]. 
——N. Wess prints papers relating to 
the procés of Théodore de Béze at the 
parliament of Paris [1549-50] and a 
letter of Charles IX [1 Aug. 1564].—— 
C. Osmont pE Courtsieny: The protes- 
tant noblesse of the généralité of Caen, 
1666 [with an estimate of the total 
huguenot population of France at the 
time of the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, not far from two millions]. 

Le Correspondant.—July 10, Aug. 10, and 
Sept. 10—P. Tuureav-Daners: M. 
Guizot au pouvoir. July 10—E. 
Brri: Marie - Thérése impératrice 
[1744-1746].—August 10—L. Réats: 
La société savante au dia-septiéme 
siécle. 25—P. Tuureav-Danoin: La 
mort du duc d’Orléans [1842).—— 
Sept. 25—H. Detorme: M. de Villéle 
au pouvoir et Vexpédition d’ Espagne. 
=—Oct. 10 and 25 —H. WELSCHINGER : 
Le divorce de Napoléon d’aprés des 
documents nouveaux. 

Nouvelle Revue.— July 15—A. GaGnibRE: 
Napoléon @ Vile d’ Elbe. Sept. 1— 
A. Wopzinsxt: Lettres de Sobieski a la 
reine Marie-Casimire durant la cam- 
pagne de Vienne [1683).——Oct. 15— 
J. ZewweR: L’antisémitisme en Alle- 
magne au quatorziéme siécle: étude 
sociale rétrospective. 

Nouvelle Revue Historique du Droit.— 
July—M. Fournier: La nation alle- 
mande a& Vumiversité d’Orléans au 
quatorziéme siécle. F. Ausert: Le 
parlement de Paris ad la fin du 

en dge. 

La Revolution Francaise.— August—Dr. 
Rosrnet: Les commencements de Danton. 
=— Sept.—Oct.—L. Pornsarp : Le crédit 
francais pendant la révolution, two 
articles. September—C. L. Cuasstn: 
Les élections primaires du tiers-état de 
Paris [1789]. Dr. Rosryet: Robes- 
pierre aux archives. 

Revue Archéologique. — March — E. 
Minrz: L’antipape Clément VII et les 
arts & Avignon vers la fin du quator- 
ziéme siécle, continued.___H. p’ ARBoIs 
DE JUBAINVILLE: Le char de guerre des 
Celtes dans quelques textes historiques. 

P. Moncravx : Fastes éponymiques 
de la ligue thessalienne; tages et 
stratéges fédéraux.——S. Rernacu: 
Liste des oculistes romains mentionnés 
sur les cachets. 

Revue Britannique.— August —E. bE 
Bonnat: La Prusse et la France en 
1859.——September—L. Remacte: La 
république d’Arles au moyen dge—— 
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October—L. Ponsarp: Les origines de 
la dette fondée en Angleterre. A. 
Moret-Fatio: Un militaire espagnol 


au temps de Philippe IV et de Charles 
I 


Revue de Cavalerie.—October—General 
Tuoumas: Murat [a study in detail 
of his life and military career], con- 
tinued from August and September 
numbers.——The 21st chasseurs at 
Jena {collected by lieut. Aubier from 
contemporary notes). Historical 
précis of the 5th regiment of dragoons 
(formed, with the royal or Ist dra- 
goons, from the division of the ‘dragons 
du roi’ in 1668). 

Revue Critique d’Histoire et de Littcra- 
ture.—October 8 & November 26—A. 
Cuugquet: Recent works on the period 
of the French revolution and the em- 
pire. 15—E. Lintmnac: Bettel- 
heim’s ‘Beaumarchais.’=——November 5 
—G. Lacour-Gayet: Stoffel’s ‘ Histoire 
de Jules César.’ 

Revue des Deux Mondes.—July 1—G. 
Borssrer : Etudes d'histoire religieuse : 
lV’affaire de l’autel de la Victoire.-—— 
Livy-Briut: Les idées politiques en 
Allemagne au dix-neuviéme  siécle: 
Gervinus et Dahlmann.——P. pbs 
Notuac: Erasme et l’Italie, d’aprés 
des lettres inédites d’Erasme. 15— 
E. Renan: Etudes d’histoire israélite : 
le régne de David ——July 15, August 
15, September 15— Marquis pe Courcy : 
La renonciation des Bourbons d’Es- 
pagne au tréne de France. I: Néces- 
sité des renonciations, la premiére 
pensée de Louis XIV, soumission de 
Philippe V. August 15—G. Roruan: 
L’ Allemagne en 1848. September 1 
—C. Rousset: La derniére année du 
maréchal Bugeaud en Afrique—— 
October 1—G. Rornan : La reconnais- 
sance du second empire par les cours 
du nord : la légation de France a Berlin 
[1852] et l’attitude de l’empereur 
Nicolas—_C. Rousset: Le due 
ad’ Aumale gouverneur général de Vl Al- 
gérie, et la reddition d’Abd-el-Kader. 

15—A. Bartne: Christine de 
Suéde. 

Revue de Géographie.— September-—Oc- 
tober—C. Frervinte: Voyage anonyme 
inédit Wun janséniste en Flandre et en 
Hollande [1681], two articles. 

Revue des Etudes Juives.—July—aA. 
NevpavER: Institutions des rabbins 
francais.—-I. Lorn: Josef Haccohen 
et les chroniqueurs juifs, continued. 

T. Wey: La résidence des juifs a 
Marseille. 

Revue du Monde Catholique.— August— 
P. Fivan: Sainte Radegonde et son 
temps, concluded.——September—Octo- 
ber—F. Cuamarp: Les origines de 
Véglise romaine et le ‘ Liber Pontifi- 
calis,’ continued. 

Revue du Monde Latin.—September— 
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L. Minuto: Souvenirs d’une régence 
francaise en Piémont: Marie-Christine 
de France, duchesse de Savoie, con- 
tinued.—October—Comte vE Barra: 
L’assemblée des notables en 1787 d’aprés 
des documents anglais. 


II], GERMANY 


Sybel’s Historische Zeitschrift (Munich), 
lx. 1—L. Riess: The origin of the 
English house of commons [{reasserting, 
against Gneist, his view that the com- 
mons were at first summoned not in 
order to grant supplies—a right which, 
the author maintains, they made no 
pretence of claiming even so late as 
1377,—but in order to give information 
with respect to the local administration 
and to make complaints of grievances, 
especially against the local officers). 
T. Scuremann: On the history of 
the peace of Posen [1806].—K. Has- 
LER: Recent works on the history of 
Spain in the seventeenth century.—® 
M. L. prints a paper on the campaign of 
1806.._—O. M. prints a letter of Wil- 
helm Grimm on Gittingen-in 1837. 
M. v. K.: Sixteen reviews of works 
on Swiss history. 
Historisches Jahrbuch der Gérres-Gesell- 
schaft (Munich), ix.4.—S. Exses: The 
papal decree in the divorce suit of 
Henry VIII, concluded [maintaining 
that it was expressly never intended to 
be executed, and arguing incidentally 
that Wolsey, next to Henry VIII, was 
mainly responsible for the English 
schism]. K. Evsei: Konrad Probus, 
bishop of Toul (1280), a biography [re- 
lating especially to the bishop’s papal 
concerns].— -F. X. Funk: The papal 
catalogue of Hegesippus.——-R. Gort- 
Lop: Review of Reynaud’s edition of 
Heyd’s Commerce du Levant au moyen 
dge. P. M. BaumGarten: The re- 
gesta of Honorius III. 
Bayerische Akademie der Wissen: chaften. 
Sitzungsberichte der philos.- philol. und 
hist. Classe. (Munich.) 1888, 3.—E. 
OBERHUMMER: Greek inscriptions from 
Cyprus._— W. von Curist: Etna im 
Greek poetry —ii. 1—T. Heicen: 
The imprisonment of the sons of elec- 
tor Max Emanuel of Bavaria [1705- 
1714, arguing for a milder judgment of 
the elector’s action]._—L. von Rock- 
INGER: On the use of the so-called 
‘ Brachylogus Iuris Romani’ in the 
national law of the Deutschenspiegel and 
Sachsenspiegel. 2.—A.von DRUFFEL: 
On Luther's letter to elector John 
Frederick of Saxony and landgrave 
Philip of Hesse concerning the captive 
duke Henry of Brunswick [1545, con- 
sidered as a party pamphlet in support 
of the Ernestine court]. 
Mittheilungen des Instituts fir Oester- 
reichische Geschichtsforschung (Inns- 


Brieger’s 


Revue de la Révolution.—September- 


October—G. Soret: Les représentants 
du peuple a Varmée des Pyrénées- 
Orientales [1793].———-October—J. La- 
RocQUE: La question jinanciére en 1787. 
-—E. Brre: Paris en 1793. 


AND AUSTRIA 


bruck), ix. 4.—S. Sremuerz: The rela- 
tions of Lewis I of Hungary to Charles 
IV, continued [1358-1373], with criti- 
cal excursus and documents.——J. 
Scuwatm: Peter Harer and his history 
of the peasants’ war {treating of the 
manuscripts and their relation, biblio- 
graphy, &c.}|.——O. Repuicu: Chrono- 
logical note {showing that in the middle 
ages the south Germans, especially of 
the diocese of Salzburg, reckoned the 
three days following Easterday and 
Whitsunday as the feasts of St. Stephen, 
St. John, and the holy Innocents, on 
the analogy of Christmas, but with the 
distinction of season indicated].--— H. 
AmMANn prints a letter of Gregory XI 
to duke Leopold III of Austria (Aug. 
25, 1372). K. Scuauk : On‘ Domesday 
Studies,’ vol. ii—J. Stari: Report on 
the historical work of the South Sla- 
vonic academy at Agram. 


Treitschke & Delbriick’s Preussische Jahr- 


biicher (Berlin), lxii. 4-6. October— 
December — Vice-admiral Bartscu : 
Prince Adalbert and the beginnings o 
the Prussian fleet [from 1848].——E 
Hertz: The abbé de Saint-Pierre, two 
articles.—__B. Grepnarr: The fall of 
the templars [on Schottmiiller’s his- 
tor 


J 


Ermisch’s Zeitschrift fiir Sachsische Ge- 


schichte und Alterthumskunde (Dres- 
den), ix. 3, 4.—R. Hormann: The town 
of Pirna in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries [from the municpal accounts]. 
——-A. GaEDEKE: The conquest of 
north Bohemia and the siege of Prague 
by the Saxons [1631}. M. ScHinine : 
Zwickau during the thirty years’ war 
[1639-40].—-G. Miétrer: Popular 
superstitions in Saxony, from the acts 
of visitation {1578)——T. Disrex: 
Curiosities of criminal law. 


CHURCH HISTORY 


Zeitschrift fir Kirchen- 
geschichte (Gotha), x. 2.—W. Gunp- 
LacH : Two unpublished works of Hinc- 
mar, archbishop of Rheims, second 
article [printing from a manuscript at 
Leyden a long pastoral letter of the 
archbishop directed against the pre- 
destination doctrine of Gottschalk, 
c. 849-850}. H. Haun: Waldensian 
motes fone on the ‘ Ortlibenses’ or 
followers of Ortlib of Strassburg]. 


Theologische Quartalschrift (Tiibingen), 


lxx. 3.—F. X. Funx: Martin V and 
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the council of Constance {maintaining 
that the pope’s qualitied approbation 
of the acts of the council was expressed 
solely in regard to the fanatical views 
of the Dominican John of Falkenberg, 
and had no more general reference). 
Zeitschrift fur Katholische Theologie 
(Innsbruck), xii. 4.- B. Dune: The di- 
vorce and second marriage of Napoleon 
I. H. Ketnner: The Roman gover- 
nors of Syria and Judea in the time 
of Christ and his apostles, second 
article. —— A. Zrtmermann, S.J.: 
Creighton’s ‘ History of the Papacy’ 
{praised for its fairness and sobriety of 
judgment, and said to be better than 
Pastor’s in the grouping of facts and 
drawing of character, but inferior in 
detail}._—G.: On the ecclesiastical 
condition of Austria in the second half 
of the sixteenth century.——A. JAEGER : 
St. Romedius of Taur. 


MILITARY HISTORY 


Internationale Revue iiber die gesamm- 
ten Armeen und Flotten (Rathenow), 
vii. 2. November—Col. WattER von 
WattHorren: Napoleon as a com- 
mander [with reference to Graf Yorck 
von Wartenberg’s work, ‘Napoleon als 
Feldherr ’}, continued. 

Jahrbiicher fiir die deutsche Armee und 
Marine (Berlin), lxix. 1. October— 
The French army in the year 
1813 [a contribution to the history of 
siege warfare}, concluded ; also in three 
previous issues. ==2. November— 
Lt.-gen. J. von Hetmumann: The cam- 
paign of 1809 in the Tyrol, about 
Salzburg, and on the southern frontiers 
of Bavaria [with special reference to 
the share of the Bavarian forces] ; also 
in the issues of July, August, and Octo- 


ber. =——1, 2. 


October - November — 


Major H. Kunz: The battles and 
skirmishes of the Crimean war.— 
The defeat of the Spanish Armada 


1588}. 
Militar-Wochenblatt (Berlin) —November 


10— A mobilisation in the mid- 
dle ages {for the war of the state of 
Nurembery against the margrave Albert 
the Elder of Brandenburg, drawn from 
a paper in the Nuremberg archives, 
written by the contemporary soldier 
Erhardt Schiirstab). Beiheft1883, 
No. 9.—Major von Lieserr: The 
preparations of Napoleon for the cam- 
paign of 1812 [a valuable contribution, 
containing much that is new). 


Organ der Militar-wissenschaftlichen 


Vereine (Vienna), xxxvii. 2..__-Major 
EmericH von Strreirenrents: The de- 
velopment of field exercises and of 
the Austrian infantry exercise during 
the last fifty years {useful for military 
historians]. 4.— Major GEDEON 
FREIHERR VON Riv-Aupon : Maximilian 
I before Kufstein, 1504 [an account of 
the siege of Kufstein in the Tyrol 
during the troubles consequent on the 
death and‘ disputed succession of 
George the Rich, duke of Bavaria, 
with a reproduction of a contemporary 
illustration]. 


Strefleur's Oesterreichische Militarische 


Zeitschrift (Vienna). 
Lieut. DecHenp: The disastrous 
end of the campaign of 1793 
{the retreat of the army of general 
Wurmeer after the defeat at Sulzbach, 
Nov. 17, 1793]. ——Josern Kreist- 
HUBER: German military affairs in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries [a 
highly interesting sketch of the ‘ Lands- 
knechte ’ established by Maximilian I, 
their organisation, arms, duties, ser- 
vices, &c.]. 


September— 


Ill. GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Archeological Review, ii. 2. October 


—J. E. Price: Index of Roman re- 
mains in Essex.._—W. H. Stevenson : 
The derivation of place-names [criticism 
of Isaac Taylor, whose ‘ Words and 
Places’ is charged with abounding ‘in 
the grossest philological errors and in 
blunders that a little care would have 
obviated ’].—_—-A. Nutr: Celtic myth 
and saga, a survey of recent literature. 
November—Brixstey NIcHoL- 
son: Heirship of the youngest among 
the Kayirs._—G. L. Gomme: Widow- 
in manorial law.——WattTER 
Rye: Notes on crime and accident in 
Norfolk temp. Edw. I (from the gaol 
delivery roll, 14 Edw. I). 
Contemporary Review. — October — J. 
Donatpson : The position of women in 
ancient Rome——November—A. M. 


Dublin Review. 


Farrpatrn: The genesis of the puritan 
ideal. 

Srd Series. No. xl. 
October—J. Morris, 8. J.: Mr. Gladstone 
and the Elizabethan settlement of reli- 
gion [his arguments described as ‘a 
re-statement of the old controversial 
assertion that the church of England 
washed her own face ’). 


Edinburgh Review, No. 344. October 


—Lord Grenville ‘a study of his 
career, dwelling on his felt want of a 
leader, and on his ‘ academiecal difticul- 
ties’ of 1804, 1807, and relating the 
decay of the Grenville party]._—— 
Annals of the house of Percy. — 
Tyrrell’s ‘Correspondence of Cicero’ 
[touching on the personality of Cicero 
and his entourage].—_—The Turrettini 
family of Geneva. 
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National Review, No. 68. October— 
T. R. E. Hotmes: Sir Herbert Ed- 
wardes.——69. November—F. G. Ler: 
The French clergy exiles in England 
[1792-1797]. 

Nineteenth Century, No. 141. November— 
Baron Frerprnanp DE Roruscuiup: The 
memoirs of the Comte de Brienne.—= 
142. December—Lady Buaxe: The 
Beothuks of Newfoundland. 

Quarterly Review, No. 334. October— 
Daniel O’ Connell’s correspondence. —— 
Dr. Smith’s ‘ Dictionaries of Christian 
Biography’ and‘ Christian Antiquities.’ 

Provincial life under the Roman 
republic {the guiding principle of 


IV. HOLLAND 


Bijdragen voor Vaderlandsche Geschie- 
denis en Oudheidkunde (The Hague) 
3rd ser. v. 1.—J. KapPEYNE VAN DE 
CopretLo: Hecmundensia (dealing with 
various questions concerning St. Adel- 
bert and the religious foundation at Eg- 
mond ; the detailed history of the early 
counts of Holland; the suspected 
charter of Theoderic V, 1083; &c.] 

Bulletin de l’Académie Royale de Bel- 
gique, 1888, No. 6.—M. Puizippson: 
Nouvelle réponse @ M. Kervyn de 


Cicero’s provincial government, ‘moral 
dandyism ’}. 

Scottish Review, No. 24. October—J. C. 
Happen: Music in early Scotland 
[relating the decay of the sang scule]. 
——The ultimate fate of Giordano 
Bruno, continued [printing from the 
archives of San Giovanni Decollato an 
entry recording his burning, 16 Feb. 
1600]. —— The provinces of the Roman 
empire [dealing after Mommsen with 
the frontier defence, trade routes, ad- 
ministration, &c.)—-A. T. SrppaLp: 
Standing armies and conscription.--— 
The romance Robert Bruce related 
[Fierabras, with its history and contents]. 


AND BELGIUM 


Lettenhove au sujet d’Elisabeth et du 
meurtre de Darnley. 

Messager des Sciences Historiques de 
Belgique (Ghent), 1888, 3.—P. Ciarys: 
History of the Gilde souveraine et 
chevaliére des escrimewrs, or Chef- 
confrérie de Saint-Michel, at Ghent, 
part ix—M. Hers: The office of 
grand bailli at Ghent in the fourteenth 
century ; a contribution to the study of 
civil procedure [from the accounts in 
the city archives]. 


V. ITALY 


Archivio Storico Italiano (Florence), 5th 
ser ii, 1--E. Mintz: Giovanni di 
Bartolo, goldsmith at the court of 
Avignon in the fourteenth century. —— 
A. GiananpREA: The seignory of Fran- 
cesco Sforza in the March of Ancona 
[with documents].——G. Sommr Picr- 
narpi: The exhumation of the remains 
of the Medici princes [1857], printing 
the official record, with notes; con- 
tinued.—_—A. Virem1: Review of 
Creighton’s ‘ History of the Papacy,’ 
Ill, 1V.—F. Tocco: Recent works on 
the Waldenses. S. Boneut: The 
last work of Pietro Aretino; the sixth 
volume of his letters.——A. NeERI: 
Cesare Magalotti, historian of the order 
of Malta.——Calendar of Strozz 
charters, continued. 

Rivista Storica Italiana (Turin), v. 3.— 
I. Ravuicu: The first war between the 
Venetians and Filippo Maria Visconti. 
—F. G. La Manria: Editions of 
Italian statutes and works upon them 
since Savigny (a critical bibliographical 
survey). 

Archivio Storico Lombardo (Milan), xv. 1. 
—G. Sommr Picenarp1: The comman- 
deries of St John at Cremona and 
Persichello.——G. B. Intra: The castle 
of Goito [founded by the marquises 
Gonzaga in the fifteenth century}.—— 
C. C.: The diaries of Marin Sanudo, 
——E. Morta: Swicide in the four- 


teenth and fifteenth centuries._P. 
Guinzonr: The marriage of Gerolamo 
Riario with Caterina Sforza and his 
previous contract with Costanza Fogli- 
ani [with documents, 1473, illustrating 
marriage usages]. 

Archivio Storico per le Province Napole- 
tane, xiii. 3.—G. Apicnente describes 
the Chartule Fraternitatis and the 
book of the confratres of the church of 
Salerno [recently discovered in that 
city]. M. Scurpa: Amato’s ‘ Ystoire 
de li Normant’ [eriticism of its cha- 
racter and value].—-E. Coccra: The 
tomb of Vergil, a contribution to the 
topography of the ancient city of 
Naples._—G. pr Buasus: The trial 
and execution for heresy of Pomponio 
de Algerio the Nolan [1555-6], with 
documents. 

Archivio Storico Siciliano. New Series. 
xiii. 2, 3—E. Pais: Remarks on the 
history and administration of Sicily 
under Roman rule. .—F. Liontt: The 
monastery of S. Placido di Calonero in 
1400 [document and notices].—R. 
SrarraBBa: Calendar of the notarial 
minutes of Adamo de Citella (1298- 
1299], continued.—_F. M. Mrraseia 
prints a grant of nobility to Salvatore 
Bulgarella by the emperor Charles V 
[1535].——G. M. Conumpa: The origin 
of the Elymi. 

Archivio Veneto, xxxvi. 1.—V. Bannon: 
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Andrea Querini. —_V. Brttemo : Edu- 
cation and culture in Chioggia down to 
the fifteenth century; with documents. 
— F. Cerone: The pope and the Vene- 
tians in the fourth crusade, part i. 
{maintaining that the diversion to Zara 
was not the result of intrigue, but the 
consequence of events that could not 


have been foreseen)._—B. Crccuettt: 
The ancient financial system of Venice, 
continued. G. pe Leva: Marino Sa- 
nuto.—E. Morta prints documents 
concerning a preacher against vices of 
the time at Venice [1470], anda French 
astrologer at Venice [1475),together with 
specimens of suwmptuary laws [1476}. 


VI. RUSSIA 


(Communicated by W. R. Morrrix) 


The Antiquary (Starina).— September- 
October—Memoirs of Paul V Chicha- 
gov {continued].—September—A. N. 
Prerrov: The Russians in Roumania 
and on the Danube in 1853 and 1854 
{describing the circumstances which 
led to the occupation of these provinces 
by the Austrians}. —-Samarkand in 
1868, from the recollections of the 
painter V. V. Verestchagin [a pictu- 
resque account of the city when the 
Russians first occupied it}. October 
—G. K. Riermsxr: Count Gottlob 
Heinrich Totleben [1715-1763], mate- 
rials for his biography {important for 
the war between the Russians and 
Frederick the Great; he commanded 
the forces which took Berlin).——No- 
vember—The emperor Alexander I in 
the south of Russia, 1818-1825 (de- 
scribing the last days of the emperor 
in a series of letters written from 
Taganrog by Constantine Giers to his 
brother Karl].—~—V. VeEReEstcHacIN : 
The entry into Adrianople in 1877 [re- 
collections of the last Russo-Turkish 
war].—Lerontin V. Dupettr: A bio- 
graphical sketch with some of his 
letters [illustrating the secret police of 
the reign of the emperor Nicholas). 
——WNikolai M. Przhevalski, his auto- 
biography [with an account of the 
death of this intrepid traveller on 
Nov. 1, 1888] 

The Historical Messenger (Istoricheski 
Viestnik).—September--T. Umanerz : 
The proconsul of the Caucasus [the 
career of Yermolov, continued}. -—P. 
N. Potevor: Bogdan Khmelnitzki and 
grateful Russia (thinks that the cele- 
brated hetman played a double game, 
and therefore Russia had no need to be 
grateful as expressed on the monument 
recently erected to him].—aA. K. 


VII. SPAIN AND 


Boletin de la Real Academia de la 
Historia, xiii. 1-3. July-September— 
Description of Roman inscriptions from 
Talavera (sepulchralj, Denia [votive], 
‘Marti Semno Cos’], Valencia [vo- 
tive]; a plate of cippus from Segovia 
(Hiibner 2731]._—E. Hisner recon- 
structs from fragments an inscription 
of the republican epoch from Hasta 


Borozpin : The later history of the 
question of serfdom in Russia [tracing 
the idea of the emancipation of the 
serfs to prince Galitsin, at the end of 
the seventeenth century}.-_——A. Kir- 
PICHNIKOV: Sketch of the history of 
the Chersonese and its share in the 
conversion of Russia to Christianity 
[the story of the baptism of Vladimir}. 
-—N. E. Yermitov: Sketches of old 
times [cases illustrating the cruelty 
and injustice of the old Russian penal 
code].——An adventurer of a former 
age {sketch of the career of the French- 
man Bonneval who embraced Islam- 
ism and became a celebrated Turkish 
general}. October—B. Gurinsxt: A re- 
publican at the Russian court (an ac- 
count of the Swiss Laharpe, the tutor of 
the emperor Alexander I}. A. N. Kor- 
sakov: Tales of bygone days [papersillus- 
trating Russian life during last century, 
from the archives of the minister of 
justice]. A. Sanxov: Contributions 
toa history of bribery (stories of cor- 
ruption in the southern governments 
of Russia during the last century]—— 
November—B. Mrurutm : N. Muraviev 
as governor of Siberia (he was governor 
of the eastern division and surnamed 
Amurski, because in his time the river 
Amur became the Russian boundary]. 
——S. N. Suupinski: Peter the Great 
at Deptford {an interesting article 
giving among other things the bill 
which Evelyn required the English 
government to pay for damages done 
by Peter and his suite to the house}. 

I. Rapzrkovsk1: An episode in the 
rebellion of the military colonists in 
1831 [they had been organised by 
Arakcheyev, but his plan was a com- 
plete failure}. 


PORTUGAL 


Regia in Turdetania.—_— A. FeRnanDEz- 
GUERRA gives an interesting inscription 
[a.D. 265-6] from Cofivio in Asturias 
{with remarkable family and tribal 
names, and epigraphic peculiarities]. 
——F. Coprra prints in Arabic a cata- 
logue of works relating to Spain in the 
Mosque Azzeitunah at Tunis. He also 
extracts from Aben Hazam notices of the 
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family of the Omeyyas of Alandalus, 
and describes a manuscript at Constan- 
tine containing part of the reign of 
Alhakem II from the Almoktabis of 
Aben Hayyan [the only other part of 
which work known in Europe is one 
volume in the Bodleian, containing the 
reign of Abdallah]._—-T. Crevs dis- 
covers in documents from Poblet and 
elsewhere the history of a coup d’état 
by which Ferdinand suppressed the 
election of the ‘ Diputacion del General’ 
or standing committee of the Cortes of 
Catalonia in 1488 [the members were 
appointed by the crown until 1494, when 
the elective system was restored. 
Facts are given respecting the previous 
history of this institution, illustrated by 
numerous documents]. ——V. DE LA 
Fuente describes the churches of St. 
Spiritus and San Esteban at Sala- 
manca (recommending that they should 
be classed as national monuments]. 
—-—F., Frra prints thirty legends by 


Gil de Zamora [of the second half of the 
thirteenth century ; one of them relates 
to Dunstan, many to France}; extracts 
from Frater Rodericus Cerratensis’ 
book of saints {containing references to 
the author’s life. The work was pro- 
bably concluded in 1276]; and in- 
edited bulls of Alexander III [9 July 
1163} and Honorius III (9 May 1226). 


Revista Contemporanea.—Aug. 30—C. 


CampBronera : Memoirs of the time of 
Philip V. 


Revista de Espaiia.—July 15—D. Lopez: 


Lord Macaulay, his life and works 
=—=Aug. 15—C. Campronera: The 
reception in Madrid of queen Maria 
Anna of Neuburg [22 May 1690}. 


Revista Militar, Lisbon, xl. 20, 22. 


Oct. 31 & Nov. 30—Documents relating 
to the military history of Portugal 
[thought not to have been published 
before, but of no great interest; dealing 
with the garrison of Oporto, pay, &c., 
in 1793). 


Vill. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Magazine of American History, New 
York.—September—Mrs. M. J. Lams: 
Marietta, Ohio [1788-1888]; the foun- 
dation of civil government beyond the 
Ohio river.—C. Tuomas: Indian 
tribes in prehistoric times.——-Lieu- 
tenant-governor R. S. Ropertson: The 
constitution and the ordinance of 1787; 
their relation to education. — The 
river Ohio [an English account re- 
printed from the ‘ Universal Magazine’ 
of July, 1757).——October—L. C. 
Harpy: The German emigration to 
Texas {under the prince of Solms- 
Braunfels, 1844-5].——Hon. G. B. 


Lorine : Vindication of general 
Samuel Holden Parsons [as to his 
correspondence with sir Henry Clin- 
ton].--—Unpublished letter of John 
Adams (1820, on his ‘ Defense of the 
American Constitution ’].——Letter of 
W. Heron to sir H. Clinton [4 March 
1782].——November—L. C. Harpy: 
The German settlement in Texas,con- 
tinued._—__J. Winsor: Boston in 1741 
and governor Shirley.—Hon. T. 
Wison: The treaty of Ghent (1814). 
——Autobiography of general Joseph 
B. Varnum [written 1820}. 
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